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.. TWO GREAT NAMES 


On one complete line of centrifugal 
and reciprocating compressors 


This nameplate stands for teamwork between the U.K. and the U.S.A. It : 
identifies each precision-made product in the complete line of Clark cen- 
trifugal and reciprocating compressors with motor and gas engine drives, 
manufactured in Glasgow by G. & J. Weir Ltd. These heavy-duty units, 
designed and engineered in the United States by Clark Bros. Co., are built 
with traditional British craftsmanship and are available for purchase in 

£ sterling. All parts of Werr-CLarK compressors are identical and fully inter- 
changeable with comparable Clark equipment built in the United States 


and under license in France and Italy. For complete performance and appli- 
cation data, write to: 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Lid. 


197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON S.W.7 





WEIR-CLARK multi-stage, horizontally-split WEIR-CLARK motor-driven compressors are 
centrifugal compressors are extensively used in available in two, four, six and eight cylinder sizes. 
the refining and chemical process industries. These units utilize the balanced/opposed design 
These world-famed compressors are built in seven principle for vibrationless operation. They are 
case sizes having from two to ten impellers each. widely used throughout the refining industry and 
Capacities of 2,000 to more than 150,000 cfm. as industrial air compressors in general industry. 


—— 


APPLICATION TO MAIL THE ECONOMIST AT SECOND CLASS POSTAGE RATES IS PENDING AT NEW YORK 1}. N.Y.. U-S.A. 
Published weekly every Saturday. fifty-:wo times a year in London, England. 
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no, 
Christmas 
isn’t what 

it was 


We must, must we not, regret 
the passing of the traditional 
tranquility of Christmas at 
home, The march of progress 
has trampled tradition into our 
neo-Wilton nylon carpets and 
erected T.v.inits place. 

But there is, there is one 
consolation. Whilst Christmas 
at home may have lost its calm, 
its chaotic effect on your 
business is rapidly lessening. 
No reason now why youcan’t 
close your business for two or 
three days, without any danger of 
ulcers. Raise your glass then 
(we’ll join you) to business 
machines, which take care of 
routine, keep paperwork inits 
place, and never demand a 
holiday. As BULMERS have been 
saying for many a month, they 
do let you take time off yet 

still keep full control. 

A Merry Christmas to all 
business machine users. 
Bulmers Business Machines 
Limited, 47-51 Worship Street, 
London, EC2. Empire House 

St Martins-le-Grand, LondonECl 
Branches and Agents 
throughout Great Britain 
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BUSINESS MACHINES LTD 


ADDO ADDING/LISTING MACHINES ° ADDO-X ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES - ADDO ADP - FRIDEN CALCULATORS ~- FRIDEN IDP - 
BULMER DUPLICATORS - ORLID DUPLICATORS - BULMER SYSTEMS 
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MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
FOR SALE OR LEASE IN 
HAMBURG’S FREE PORT AREA 
(No Customs Duty) 


Built 1956. Area of 25,825 sq. ft. has been leased by the City of 
Hamburg to present occupier until 1986. Extension possible. 
Favourable rental. 


Building has waterside access and railway connection of free port 
railway. 
The solidly constructed building consists of: 
Ground Floor Workshop approx. 4,304 sq. ft. 
Storage space approx. 3,980 sq. ft. 
Office space approx. 807 sq. ft. 
Cloak-rooms and washing rooms approx. 1,010 sq. ft. 
Toilets and corridors approx. 885 sq. ft. 
Heating plant room approx. 205 sq. ft. 


Ist Floor Personnel recreation room approx. 1,720/1,820 sq. ft. 
(Canteen, etc.) 


Rooms are well lighted. Modern oil firing plant incl. large-scale 
hot water installation. Storage room has DEMAG hoist running 
on steel frame structure—carrying capacity 750 kg. 


Building is in very good condition and is to be sold with complete 
equipment (also works machinery) at a favourable price. 


Available at short notice. 


Please address enquiries to Box H.B.3, 
ERNST W. BOHLE WERBUNG 
Hamburg 1, Klockmannhaus VI (Germany) 





~ 
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Ontario’s 
FINEST CLIMATE 





NIAGARA PENINSULA 


Here is a pleasant climate in the 
heart of Canada’s greatest fruit 
growing area, where industry is 
rapidly finding superior locations 
and facilities to reach the great- 
est concentration of buying 
power. Natural gas is available. 


For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 


Industrial Development Division 


(Gonsumers’ (“as 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


industrial 


anaesthesia? 





Processes can ke stifled by high-costs: in particular the special 





gases used in many industries can be notoriously toxic fo accountants. 
Birlec gas generators may restore health to the system by 
providing industrial gases of any desired purity and in large volume 


from cheap volatile fuels. 


Birlec gas generators for hydrogen, nitrogen, cracked ammonia, 
endothermic and exothermic furnace atmospheres, carbon dioxide 
and inert gas. 


Dryer and Gas Plant Division of 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


An A.E.1. Company 
ERDINGTON BIRMINGHAM 24 Tel: EASt 1544 


London - Sheffield - Glasgow * Newcastle-on-Tyne * Johannesburg 
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““My boss 1s 
very understanding !”’ 


“Tm his secretary. He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of 
desk space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 
“‘ And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at 
the touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is 
stowed away just as easily. 
“ The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, 
with suspended filing in the latter if desired, and trays for 

pins and things in the centre drawer. 

“* Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


To get the best out of your secretary, you really should get her a 


Plies 





SECRETARIAL 
DESK 


Please ask for details of the complete 
range of Office Furniture, which 
embraces : 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP- 
BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, etc. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 


Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
SF/24 
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data processing 
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DE LA RUE BULL 


There’s an important newname indata processing. 
It is the result ofan Anglo-French alliance between 
The De La Rue Company Ltd. of London and 
Compagnie des Machines Bull of Paris. This agree- 
ment makes available throughout the British 
Commonwealth a comprehensive and fully-proved 
range of punched card and computer equipment 
for commerce, industry and research. 


THE RANGE OF EQUIPMENT 


The equipment ranges from simple card punches, 
sorters and tabulators to large-scale electronic 
computing systems capable of handling the most 
complex data processing operations. All are 
designed for use with sterling currency. 


THE DE LA RUE COMPANY LTD. 


A famous name for nearly a century and a half, 
De La Rue have diversified interests which include 
stamp and banknote printing, stationery, 
‘Formica’ plastic products and Potterton heating 
equipment. 


COMPAGNIE DES MACHINES BULL 

Founded in Paris in 1931, it is today the largest 
organisation of its kind in Europe. Installed all 
over the world, Bull machines are compact, self- 
contained units planned for individual operation 
or for use in comprehensive systems. ° 


Get to know more about us 


We can help you to solve many problems in 
accountancy, statistics or research. A complete 
technical service is available. Send for a regular 
copy of our News Report. 





DE LA RUE BULL 
MACHINES LIMITED 


114/118 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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| SUPREME FOR STEAM... 





MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURED (under licence) IN ENGLAND BY 


THE VULCAN FOUNDRY LIMITED 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
COMPANY 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS 
LANCASHIRE 


EL MONTE CALIFORNIA U.S.A. Cable & Telephone 


Cable Address CLAYCO. LOS ANGELES NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS 3641 ESTABLISHED 1830 


GT. BRITAIN & EIRE 


Claylon. 


AGENTS 
THE 
WORLD OVER 


TAS/VFC.3 





MANUFACTURING & SALES Vulcan Foundry, Newton-le-Willows 
LONDON OFFICE Locomotive House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


AUSTRALIA Clayton Manufacturing (Aust) Pty. Ltd.. Mascot, N.S.W. Westeels Industries Ltd., Lidcombe, N.S.W. AUSTRIA Osterreichische 
Handelskompagnie, Vienna IX. BARBADOS D. M. Simpson & Company, Bridgetown, No. 5. BELGIUM Etablissements Vandercleyen, S.A., 
Brussels. BELGIAN CONGO CHANIC, R. I. Elisabethville, Leopoldville, Stanleyville, Usumbura. BOLIVIA Penaranda y Cia, La Paz. BRAZIL Texima 
S.A., Sao Paulo. BRITISH GUIANA Sandbach, Parker & Co., Ltd., Demerara. BURMA Dodge & Seymour (Far East) Inc., Rangoon. CEYLON 
Walker Sons & Co. Ltd., Colombo. CHILE H. Briones y Cia., Ltda, Santiago. COLOMBIA Grancoa, Ltda., Bogota. COSTA RICA Francisco Font, 
San Jose. CUBA Mora-Ona Company, S.A., Havana. CURACAO G. & W. de Jongh, Wilhelmstad. DENMARK Akt. George E. Mathiasen, 
Copenhagen. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Caribbean Motors Co., C por A., Ciudad Trujillo. EAST AFRICA Twentsche Overseas Trading Co. Ltd., 
Nairobi. ECUADOR Maquinarias Henriques C.A., Guayaquil. EGYPT Dodge & Seymour (Egypt) Ltd., Cairo. EL SALVADOR Cia. Importadora de 
Maguinaria, S.A., San Salvador. ETHIOPIA Orilex (Ethiopia) Ltd., Addis Ababa. FINLAND Valmet Oy, Helsinki. FRANCE Hy. Bergerat, Monnoyeur 
& Cie., Paris 8e. FRENCH GUIANA Cie. Commerciale des Antilles, Cayenne. GERMANY Gebr. Horst, Hamburg-Altona. Industrie-Companie, 
Krefeid. A. Ziemann, G.m.b.H., Ludwigsburg. GHANA Paterson, Simons & Co. (West Africa) Ltd., Accra. GREECE C. P. Hadjipetro, Athens. 
GUATEMALA Felix Montes & Cia., Ltda., Guatemala 1. HAITI SONACO, Port-au-Prince. HAWAII Foster Equipment Co. Ltd., Honolulu. 
HOLLAND Saarloos’ Handelmaat-schappij N.V., Rotterdam. HONDURAS Magquinaria y Accesorios, S.A., Tegucigalpa. HONG KONG Dodge & 
Seymour (Far East) Inc., Post Office Box. 77. INDIA Fosberry & Sons, Calcutta 14. IRAN Dodge & Seymour Ltd., Teheran. IRAQ Ralph A. Haddad, 
Baghdad. ISRAEL Engineering & Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Tel-Aviv. ITALY UNISCAMBI, Turin. JAMAICA Kingston Industrial Agencies, Ltd., 
Hagley Park Post Office. JAPAN Dodge & Seymour (Far East) Inc., Tokyo. Takuma Boiler Mfg. Co. Ltd., Osaka. KENYA Twentsche Overseas 
Trading Co. Ltd., Kenya. KOREA Takuma Boiler Mfg. Co.Ltd., Osaka, Japan. LEBANON Dodge & Seymour (Middle East) Ltd., Beirut. LIBERIA 
Liberia Tractor & Equipment Co., Monrovia. LUXEMBOURG Etablissements Vandercleyen S.A., Brussels. MALAYA United Engineers Limited, 
Kuala Lumpur and Penang. MEXICO Clayton de Mexico S.A., Mexico 17, D.F. MOROCCO Ste. Cherifienne Hy. Bergerat, Monnoyeur & Cie., 
Casablanca. MOZAMBIQUE Agencia Geral. Ltda., Lourenco Marques. NEW ZEALAND Kerrick Distributors Ltd., Auckland, S.E.1. NICARAGUA 
Reyes & Jacobson, Cia. Ltda. Managua. NIGERIA Vivian Younger & Bond Ltd., Lagos. NORWAY T. Michelsen & Company, Oslo. PAKISTAN 
Pakistan Corporation, Ltd., Karachi 2. PANAMA Panama Electric & Machinery Corp., Panama. PARAGUAY S.A. Commercial e Industrial H. 
Petersen, Asuncion. PERU Custer & Thommen, S.A. Lima. PHILIPPINES Getz Bros. Co., Manila. PORTUGAL Electro Central Vulcanizadora Lda., 
Lisbon. Ad. M. Elias, Lisbon. PUERTO RICO Portilla Corporation, San Juan. RHODESIAS and NYASALAND A. Aprahamian—E. L. Woodward, 
Salisbury. SINGAPORE United Engineers Limited, Post Office Box 41. SOUTH AFRICA A. Aprahamian—E. L. Woodward, Johannesburg. SPAIN 
Rosset, S.A., Madrid. SURINAM Curacao Trading Co. Inc., Paramaribo. SWEDEN Svenska “Clayton”, A. B., Alingsas. SWITZERLAND Industric- 
bau. A.G., Zurich 8. SYRIA Dodge & Seymour (Middle East) Ltd., Beirut, Lebanon. TAIWAN Ataka & Co. Ltd., Taipei. TANGANYIKA Twentsche 
Overseas Trading Co. Ltd., Nairobi. THAILAND Dodge & Seymour (Far East) Inc., Bangkok. TRINIDAD Wilson & Johnstone, Ltd., Port-of-Spain, 
TURKEY Burla Biraderier ve Ssi, Istanbul. URUGUAY J. Felix Castillo (H), Montevideo. VENEZUELA Orbis, C.A., Caracas. 
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has been a perpetual headache. 





Here's a highly satisfactory cure! 


Insulating road, rail and marine transport is something 
that Fibreglass has always done well. Supremely well. But 
now it does even better. The new Fibreglass Crown provides 
insulation that wi//. not shake down. It is lighter than ever, 
stronger than ever, more effective than ever—and less 
expensive than ever. No vehicle, train or ship that intends 
to carry its passengers in comfort or its cargo in perfect 
condition need look farther than Fibreglass Crown. 


—————— 
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TRADE 





Fibreglass Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. Tel: St. Helens 4224 
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Your Canteen 





Liability 
or asset ? 


UNLESS your trade happens to be catering, unless 
you have a large and expert organization designed 
to supply, prepare and serve good food economi- 
cally, the chances are that your canteen turns out 
indifferent food, causes a great deal of worry. 


This is the simple but valid reason why so many 
firms—large and famous, small and up-and-coming 
—have now passed the complete responsibility for 
their catering arrangements over to the John 
Gardner Organization. 


The first and most important result of this ‘take 
over’ is that the food served in the canteen and 
directors’ room improves beyond recognition. 
Then considerable economies usually follow. 


You may have been running a canteen for 
twenty years or you may be planning to design, 
equip and staff a new one. In either case 
helpful suggestions and clear quotations from 
John Gardner are gladly provided without charge 
or obligation. 


Ask your secretary to write today for our “Top 
Management Guide 12 to 2 Planning’. 


| oboe Gr 


oe Ghee LTD. 


BRIDGE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 
Telephone : HOP 8000 (30 lines). 
Telegrams : Trunkfulls, Sedist, London. 
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One of six 
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ELECTROFEEDERS 





This unit is one of six large Weir Electro-feed Pumps 
which are being supplied to the Hydro-electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada, for their new 
Richard L. Hearn Generating Station. It is com- 
plete with 3,000 h.p. motor and variable speed fluid 
coupling. Its output is 735,000 pounds (328 tons) per 
hour, with a discharge pressure of 2,260 p.s.i. When 
installed, two of these pumps will be working together, 


with a third as a stand-by in each of the two Power 
Station Units 6 and 7. 
Weir experience of feed pump design and manu- 
facture is at your disposal, and consultation is 
welcomed on all questions involving power plant 
auxiliaries. 


eee creer “= 
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So Rr ae nace . 


Aw hae Power Plant Auxiliaries for Land and Marine Services 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. ° CATHCART ° GLASGOW, S.4 
THE WEIR GROUP 


G. & J. WEIR e DRYSDALE & CO., LTD. ° WEIR HOUSING CORP., LTD. * ZWICKY LTD. 
WEIR VALVES ¢ WM.SIMOINS & CO.,LTD. =» LOBNITZ & CO.,LTD. © W.R. SKINNER LTD. 
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The Pye Industrial TV Division, a member of the Pye 
Instrument Group, has supplied all the television equipment 
to the Westminster Bank for the first inter-branch TV 
network. The new system which makes centralised 
book-keeping possible has been brought about by the 
closest co-operation with the GPO who have supplied 

Post Office lines to carry the signals. The illustration 

shows a customer checking his banking account. 





The Pye Instrument Group consists of: Pye Atomics Division; Pye Industrial Television Division; Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd.; Labgear Ltd.; 
W. G. Pye & Co. Ltd.; Pye Telecommunications Ltd.; Unicam Instruments Ltd.; W. Bryan Savage Ltd.; W. Watson & Sons Ltd. 
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For central 
heating 
and all the 
hot water 
you need 


' at the lowest cost 


Janitor @ boilers 


SOLID FUEL 





AND OIL-FIRED 


MODELS 


mean home comfort 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
The full range of Janitor Boilers can be seen at the Janitor showrooms 


19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
JANITOR BOILERS LIMITED -CAMBERLEY~- SURREY 


From wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
products. 


CONVENTIONAL ZIPPER 
Y. KK. KK 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 













distinction 


The gift of La Tropical 
Cigars is the most 
flattering gift you can 
make —and what credit it 


reflects on you, the giver! 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


In all the usual packings 
and sizes from 2/11 upwards; also in screw-capped 
aluminium tubes from 3/6. 
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A new life begins 
for Northern Brazil 


Brazil, once regarded by the outside world as a 
country of unproductive tropical jungle, has today 
a rapidly expanding industrial economy. This 
‘industrial revolution’ is well under way in 
Northern Brazil, where a gigantic new hydro- 
electric plant is being constructed by the Com- 
parhia Hidroelétrica do Sado Francisco at Paulo 
Afonso, 200 miles up the Sao Francisco river. 
This project will supply power to the region on a 
scale previously undreamed of in Latin America. 
Immense difficulties had to be overcome—roads 
widened, new roads and bridges built, and over 
11 million cu. ft. of rock excavated—before the 
first stage of the project was complete: a 2} mile 
dam and a huge underground power station. 
Atlas Copco rock drills with Sandvik Coromant 
drill steels were used almost exclusively for these 
drilling operations, with great success. 

The next stage, which involves excavating 
another 6 million cu. ft., is being carried out with 
the same equipment. Meanwhile, a new modern 
town has arisen on the site, anticipated as the 
nucleus of a thriving industrial community. 


Keeping whales afloat 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means H Ht 
for all its many applications. In the whaling industry, Atlas ff ih \ 
Copco equipment is used to keep the whales afloat until they f L, He of | 
can be processed in the factory ship. This is done by pumping Wi meh in 
* 







air into them under pressure. 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the % 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 
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Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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For Trade and Aid 


HILE President Eisenhower is touring Asia, Mr Douglas Dillon, the 
American Under-Secretary of State in charge of economic affairs, is 
touring Europe. Properly handled, this could be a very important visit 

indeed. It could just conceivably be the exploratory prelude to the most important 
development in international economics since General Marshall launched his 
plan of 1947 on that flood tide in Atlantic affairs that has so spectacularly led 
on to fortune. A main reason why the decade and a half following the second 
world war has been so different in economic experience from the period 1918-33, 
for Americans as well as for the rest of us, lay in the fact of General Marshall’s 
initiative. Now everything suggests that a new tide is racing which could 
determine whether the decade and a half from 1960 to 1975 will repeat the last 
fifteen years of success, but this time with Europe allied to America as intelligent 
benefactors and with the poorer countries outside Europe as the immediate 
recipients. 

If—as seems all too dangerously possible—the tide is missed this time, it will 
be because western politicians are frightened of getting “ too far ahead of public 
opinion.” The key, as always, rests with simple folk in Europe and America. 
The need now is that just as many people in our modern western electorates 
as understand, say, the complexities of the internal combustion engine should 
understand also the relatively simple story of the main economic and social 
problems that are emerging for the sixties and seventies ahead. It is a story with 
two separate geographical settings, the poor countries and the well-to-do ones, and 
with two principal themes, finance and free trade. 

In the poorer countries the dominating fact for the sixties and seventies is 
that the revolutions of rising expectations and industrial advance are going to 
create what might conveniently be called the equivalents of “several new 
Japans.” The problem is to save these new countries from following the same 
road as their prototype did. When Japan was industrialising itself, it was not 
enabled to cover the balance of payments deficits, almost inseparable from that 
early stage of emergence, by ready borrowing abroad ; the result was a series of 
economic crises, including the failure of foreign exchange banks, which helped 
to destroy the power of its middle classes and to make the pattern of its industry 
monopolistic and the philosophy of its government dictatorially dirigiste. When 
Japan entered the second stage of its industrial revolution, and became a major 
exporting power, the outside world did not welcome its cheap consumer goods 
(as helping to bring down their costs of living) but set up indignant protectionist 
barriers against them; this helped to make its government nationalist and 
aggressive as well. Dirigiste and nationalist, Japan in the thirties found its 
way into the fascist sphere ; if forced to be dirigiste and nationalist, the new 
industrialising countries in the sixties and seventies are all too likely to fall 
into the Soviet and communist orbit. 

In their hearts, almost all prominent statesmen in the richer countries recognise 
this problem. By a fortunate coincidence the main features of the current 
economies of what might be called the free and wealthy half-world—America 
and Europe combined—have put them into a particularly favourable position 
to meet its challenge. But by one of the ironies of history each of these features 
is at present in danger of being mismanaged and misread as an argument that the 
richest of us must become more cautious and more protectionist instead. 
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The first feature of America’s and Europe’s economy in 
the last fifteen years has been the unprecedented boom 
by which we have grown richer, and the consequent emergence 
of price inflation as our main internal economic problem (in 
place of the former problem of unemployment). The rapid 
growth of wealth should have made us all more able to help 
poorer countries, and the preoccupation with keeping down 
the cost of living should have made us all more willing to 
welcome the prospect of importing cheaper consumer goods 
from them. Instead, the tendency in foreign investment affairs 
(especially in Europe) has been to say that we cannot afford 
to export capital abroad because there is so great a demand 
for it at home, and the tendency in general economic manage- 
ment (especially in the United States) has been to tighten 
financial policy to beat inflation and then to increase protection 
to help those who are hurt by this tightening. A check has 
had to be imposed on the rate of industrial growth in order 
to keep prices down, and then restrictions on various forms 
of agricultural or textile imports have been imposed to put 
prices up again. This was the first set of illogicalities to 


appear. 


SECOND and more recent feature of the rich and free half- 

world’s economy has been the remarkable strengthening 
of Europe’s balance of payments relative to America’s. This, 
again, ought to be a great advantage. A short while ago some 
people feared that the United States, which already holds half 
of the world’s gold reserves, might tend to run a permanent 
surplus in any freely trading world, while everybody else 
would in such circumstances tend to run a permanent dollar 
deficit ; since a country with inadequate reserves cannot for 
long invest or give away a deficit, the awkward implication 
was that only the United States might be able to help the 
poorer countries. Now, however, it has been shown that, at 
the recent level of relative interest rates, and at least at certain 
stages of the trade cycle, the flow of investment and aid money 
out of the United States can considerably exceed its surplus 
on commercial trade account, so that foreign exchange reserves 
have been falling in America and rising in Europe for more 
than two years. This is a sign that Europe could and should 
finance a larger measure of aid itself, which will be economic- 
ally welcome and politically healthy. But, once again, the 
opportunity may be mishandled into being a misfortune, for 
America may run down its aid programmes before Europeans 
get theirs started ; and the unusual spectacle of the weak dollar 
has even impelled some Americans into the absurdity of saying 
that the richest country in the world needs to impose new 
restrictions against imports in order to protect its balance of 
payments. 

The third recent feature of the free world’s economic scene 
has been the growth of regional free trading ideas in Europe, 
arising originally from an urge towards greater political unity 
among the six countries of the continental common market. 
Yet again, this is a development which ought to have helped 
the whole tree world’s economy to move in the way that it 
needs to be going. Free trading ideas, like measles, are apt 
to be contagious. Certainly an advance to liberalism has been 
the reaction in the rest of Europe where the seven nation free 
trade area has now been formed, and where a dramatic change 
now seems likely to come over the thinking of big business. 
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A short while ago any British businessman calling on the Board 
of Trade was most likely to be clamouring for protection for 
his industry ; now he is just as likely to be pressing for a 
scheme of freer trade, because he fears what may happen to 
his markets in France when the Germans can sell there over 
a lower tariff wall. 

No doubt German businessmen calling on Dr Erhard will 
be expressing the same apprehension about British competition 
in Scandinavia. It is reasonable to suppose that similar pres- 
sures towards liberalism may grow in America, but the danger 
is that the initial reaction may be the other way ; if European 
countries reduce tariff barriers against each other but not 
against America, then the American authorities may come 
under pressure actually to increase tariff or quota protections 
in their own country as a “defence against discrimination.” 
This idea that it is logical to react to increased competition 
with one’s exports by putting up the duties levied on one’s 
imports belongs wholly to the era when unemployment was 
the capitalist world’s abiding economic problem, and when 
price inflation did not exist. 

The fourth feature of the economies of the western half- 
world since the war has been the growth of central planning 
and planners within them. There are now an unprecedented 
number of politicians, dons, civil servants and bankers who 
are regarded as being quite capable of going out to Timbuctoo 
and recommending what should be its level of real investment 
in five years’ time and for what level of balance of payments 
deficit it is then likely to need finance. At first sight, the 
availability of these gentlemen should be a great help in the 
West’s task of getting Asia and Africa on their feet. But 
the trouble is that their long-term estimates are almost invari- 
ably wrong, as indeed the most expert forecast of even so 
well-documented an entity as, say, Britain’s probable balance 
of payments in 1960-61 .is equally likely to be. The result 
is that foreign investment and aid programmes have started 
to be based on rigid annual votes and preconceived “ plans” 
which become totally out of touch with emerging international 
opportunities and needs; and when national parliaments 
start to cut back these preconceived annual votes they 
almost always do the cutting for false emotional and 
political reasons. 


Y far ‘the best step now would be for America and Europe 
to vote their annual aid funds into some widely-based 
central organisation, perhaps linked with the OEEC, which 
could distribute the money flexibly among under-developed 
countries as needs arose and changed; no doubt some 
of the money must be earmarked for particular invest- 
ment projects, but the organisation’s main aim should be to 
keep in being a sort of revolving overdraft fund on which 
developing countries short of foreign exchange could draw, 
provided that their own internal economic policies were not 
the obvious main cause of their exchange shortage. National 
parliaments in the western countries should be kept as far 
as possible out of the business of determining day-to-day 
distribution of these funds. A much less sensible advance 
would be for each country to start setting up Eximbanks of 
its own, making tied loans to help its own exporters in a new 
wave of discriminatory trade offensives masked as aid. 
There, then, is the nature of the present watershed. The 
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ideal outcome of Mr Dillon’s voyage of exploration would be 
the formulation of plans: 

(a) to establish a new central fund for distributing 
Americo-European aid to Asia and Africa on a flexible 
system (delegated to the managers of that central fund) ; 
and 

(b) to start extending the tariff cuts now being made 
within the two western European groups into a concurrent 
and wider (though no doubt initially less rapid) liberalisa- 
tion of European and American tariffs and quotas in trade 
with the whole world. 

The worst outcome would be if the opportunities now pre- 


Leap in the Light 
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senting themselves were somehow mishandled into becoming 
excuses for retreats by America into greater protectionism 
and unilateral cuts in aid. The most probable outcome, no 
doubt, is something between the worst result and the best, 
with some new mechanism for “ co-ordinating” western aid 
programmes (but not for pooling or dramatically increasing 
them) and with new expressions of intent about liberalism in 
trade policies (though not where there are special interests whom 
liberalism would really hurt). But the prospects for humanity 
in the next two decades could be transformed if only there 
were to well up now a logical, pulsing demand from western 
electorates that only the best way forward is good enough. 


Those who say that reformers have nothing to campaign for, 
because all the old reforms have been carried out, talk nonsense. 
Now, as half a century ago, more education is the nation’s 


most pressing need 


OBODY now denies that Britain must become a far better 
N educated nation ; three party manifestos said as much 
two months ago. What has been much less certain is 
the pace, timing and proper order of the reforms which 
politicians can be pinned down to accept, and so to afford. It 
is the invaluable contribution of the report of the Central 
Advisory Council on Education (England) published this week, 
that it suggests what these should be, and sets out a specific 
long-term programme on which a start could, and should, be 
made in the New Year. In the words of the report* 


Nothing of this sort has hitherto been possible in English 
education. There has been no lack of aspiration, or the definition 
of objectives ; but the attainment of them has been left to the 
mercies of the parliamentary timetable and of financial 
exigencies . . . there has not been support in public opinion for 
anything more, . . . [But] it should not be difficult to convince 
the public that there is as much need for a twenty year 
programme of educational development as there is for similar 
programmes of railway modernisation or of atomic generation 
of electric power. 


The bulk of such a programme must be for young people 
aged 15 to 18, the age group with which the council was 
directly concerned. At present half of these have done with 
education altogether at 15 ; a quarter get some kind of further 
education, mainly part time and vocational and usually limited ; 
and another quarter stay on in school for some time after 15. 
But only 10 per cent of the nation’s youth are still in school 
at 17, and only a derisory 3 per cent reach universities. The 
council proposes that the country should advance, stage by 
stage, until by 1980 nobody is completely out of touch with 
education before 18 ; about 50 per cent of those between 15 
and 18 will then be spending at least half their time in school 
or in further education, while the other 50 per cent are get- 
ting full time secondary education—a fourfold increase on 
present performance. 

One motive for this bold prescription is social and personal : 
most people with money to spare would not wish that their 





* 15 to 18: ‘Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England), Vol. I (Report) HMSO, 12s. 6d. 


own children, however dim-witted, should cease education at 
15; and there is no reason in equity why poorer people’s 
children should cease it then either. The other motive for the 
advance is national and economic: nothing less will suffice 
to staunch the present serry waste of young talent. 

With the guiding philosophy of the report The Economist 
is, not unnaturally, in agreement ; the chairman of the council 
is the recent editor, and present vice-chairman, of this paper, 
who has educated those who serve the paper’s present editorial 
tradition in their attitude to educational policy, and to much 
else besides. Before 
anybody questions the 
practicability, as dis- 
tinct from the obvious 
desirability, of the 
programme, he 
should keep the pro- 
file of the teenage 
population over the 
next fifteen years 
firmly in mind. The 
picture will be of a 
peak of numbers 
towards which we 
are now starting to 
mount, followed by 
a valley, followed by another peak whose height cannot yet 
be assessed. Whatever plans are made for education, this 
profile (reproduced in the accompanying chart) is the fixed 
topography of the battlefield. It is obvious that, if a big 
push forward is to be made, the years of decline into the 
valley—1966 to 1968—are the years in which to make it ; 
and the years 1960-65 are the years in which the forces must 
be mobilised, bearing in mind the time it takes to train teachers 
and teachers of teachers, and to build schools and colleges. 
Today’s bulge is tomorrow’s extra teachers: a German witness 
said to the council “ we envy you your bulge.” The council 
proposes that the opportunity be seized to make the biggest 
possible single step forward—the raising of the minimum 
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school leaving age to 16—some time between 1965 and 1968. 
Politicians must be brought to see that if the leaving age is not 
raised during those years, the following new upsurge of teen- 
agers will make the advance impossible in our lifetimes. 
This is the decisive step that determines most of the 
programme (a summary of the council’s recommendations is 
given on page 1047). It is the practical means towards the 
council’s wider end of a properly educated nation. It is, as the 
council propounds it, a step which would raise the legal leaving 
age for some not merely to 16, but to 163. The council wants 
there to be only two leaving dates (Easter and July) in each 
school year, instead of the present three ; this is to ensure that 
the last year in school is not ruined as now by the attrition of a 
dwindling class. The council suggests that a local examination 
for a leaving certificate in the summer would encourage the 
brighter pupils to stay on even if they could “ legally ” leave 
at Easter, while the duller or more restive could leave a term 
earlier to get jobs before the brighter half invaded the job 
market, which might not quickly digest them all in one gulp. 
(This sensible change for the last year at school could be made 
during this Parliament, in order to improve the present 
secondary course, even while the leaving age remains at 15.) 
The council estimates that, simply to raise the leaving age in 


1965, 21,300 extra teachers would be needed (with a ratio 


of one teacher to 17 pupils, or 19,100 to secure the maximum 
‘tolerable ratio of 1:19). But this increase would be in addition 
to the extra teachers who would be needed in any case to 
reduce the size of class ; in all, between 50,000 and 70,000 
teachers would be needed in addition to the present 260,000. 

To bring every class right down to the regulation limit of 
no more than 30, even more teachers would be needed. Some 
people would give that aim precedence over the extra year at 
school. The council, implicitly, does not agree; and its 
reasons for preferring a longer school life are powerful. A 
rise in the leaving age would at once incite young people to 
stay on longer in sixth forms and in “ extended courses ” in 
modern schools, and to take GCE by the thousand more. It 
is utterly wrong to think (as so many dons do) that the ability is 
lacking. The report drives this point home with a telling 
census which the council arranged. This showed that half the 
national service recruits to the army who were rated in the two 
highest ability groups had left school at 15 ; among children of 
manual workers two-thirds of those in these groups had done 
so. But for the accident of birth, twice as many children 
could have taken GCE last year, plenty of them at A level ; 
and many could have gone on to compete successfully for 
places at the universities. 


HIs is the overwhelming argument against resting satisfied 
T with the present growth in the numbers voluntarily stay- 
ing on at school for an extra year. Voluntary extension of 
education works too sluggishly. Parents who have not them- 
selves stayed on are too slow to let their children do it. To 
make the extension compulsory will urge another echelon of 
young people to aspire to, and to achieve, higher education 
eventually, as well as giving them more secondary education 
now. The numbers, the economics and the opportunities of 
sixth forms in all types of school will improve—though the 
problem of the university bottleneck will no doubt get worse 
until new prescriptions prevail there, too. The implementa- 
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tion of the 1944 Act’s scheme for county colleges (i.e., part. 
time compulsory further education) thus should not in logic 
precede, but should follow from and be made acceptable by, 
the raising of the leaving age. The latter is the flywheel that 
will impart momentum to the whole plan. 

Nowhere is this truer than among the half million teen. 
agers in the “second quartile” of ithe nation’s brains, to 
whom the council devotes so much rightful and humane atten- 
tion. It is convinced that this group, broadly speaking the top 
third of those who just fail the eleven plus, contains a reservoir 
of unused capacity—including, it insists, capacities which, 
though not verbal, are just as valuable as the more intellectual, 
The council’s firm belief is that an extra school year at this 
level—in the improved modern school streams which it pre- 
scribes—will surely yield increasing, not diminishing, returns, 
Its objective for this “ second quartile ” is “ to transform what 
is now a varied collection of plans for vocational training into 
a coherent national system of practical education.” The report 
itemises the heartbreaking waste and discouragement of talent 
which the “ evening class” system perpetuates ; and it calls 
for a longer and better school course integrated into a proper 
system of day-release and full-time sandwich-type courses that 
should not overstrain the young mind. This will need not only 
more teachers, but also more enlightened employers. 
Employers who have been crying out for better technicians 
are now offered a working blueprint for getting them ; the lack 
of this hitherto has been the most charitable excuse for their 
backwardness. 

This is the programme. There are eight years at most to 
mount it. Can it be done ? Financially, there is no need to 
blench at the Crowther proposals. The council reckons that 
the total social cost when the programme has been mounted 
(ie. the loss of young workers’ output plus Exchequer cost) 
should not exceed £250 million a year. The education esti- 
mates might rise by 15 per cent or more, but by 1965-68 the 
national income should surely also have risen by at least that 
proportion. If the finance is so well within what we ought to 
be able to afford, it is hard to believe that the teachers cannot 
be found, too. The council itself is more worried about quality 
than quantity: naturally, for the demand is for teachers of 
sixth forms and of upper modern school forms—and the better 
the teachers, the more sure the benefits that the report aims to 
harvest. But it would be pusillanimous to reject the plan on 
anybody’s objections that “ there will not be enough good (or 
graduate or first-class honours) teachers.”” This would be like 
surrendering at the start of a war because one’s officers looked 
rather a scratch lot. Battle improves them. This is not a leap 
in the dark that has been proposed to Sir David Eccles and the 
nation. It is a leap in, and into, the light. 
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Nato in the Thaw 


As the Mulley repcrt says, the West’s 
true interest lies in the development of Nato’s 
all-round strength 


in the alliance, and the acceptance of disarray, are 

normal. This may persuade the ministers arriving 
in Paris for their council meeting on Tuesday that normality 
is what divides them least. The ministers are only human. 
The political pressures behind them do not encourage new 
commitments. There is no visible western electorate con- 
cerned to put new thought or new money into Nato’s military 
readiness. If the ministers believe they can get away with 
normality again this year, the likelihood is that they will. 
They may even feel satisfaction that nothing worse has come 
about. 

After all, why worry, this December of all Decembers ? 
There is no crisis: Mr Khrushchev has not moved in Berlin. 
There is less apparent prospect of war in Europe in the 
next year than at any time in Nato’s existence. The western 
big four are meeting next Saturday. They will send Mr 
Khrushchev their ideas on the time, place and agenda for 
the summit. Even then no one can be sure that the summit 
will be in April (even Mr Macmillan is not sure nowadays), 
or indeed that it will happen at all before there is a new 
President in the White House. Why hurry? The Nato 
ministers are going to mull it all over. They will find, as they 
always do, that things are not quite as bad as they seem, or 
as the papers make out. 

General de Gaulle may have said something at the Ecole 
Militaire, but France is not going to leave Nato tomorrow. 
Mr McElroy may have talked about cutting the American 
military commitment, but the United States is not going to 
pull out of Europe this year or next. Nato may not have 
enough troops on the ground, but the American nuclear 
deterrent is still there, backed by the British one ; and even 
the British deterrent is not derisory now. These arguments 
are all perfectly fair, if they are what the ministers are anxious 
to hear. After the familiar reiteration they can emerge, if not 
entirely content, at least comforted ; and Nato will soldier on. 

If this is what happens in Paris next week—and, failing 
an unexpected United States initiative in looking to the future, 
it is what will happen—one or two simple things fall to be 
said. Nato can be any kind of an alliance in its second decade 
that its members want it to be. It can lend itself to any 
gimmick they choose to think up, from the joint exploration 
of space to the distribution of economic aid, if that is the 
way they prefer to keep it alive. But Nato began ten years 
ago as a military alliance ; it is still essentially that today. 
If its members think that the strategic balance in central 
Europe is now substantially favourable to the West, they can 
afford to leave Nato to soldier on. If they think that there 
is a Russian threat but that the best way to contain it is by 
the formation of independent nuclear striking forces, they 
should spend their substance on just that, and again leave 
Nato to soldier on. But they must know exactly what they 
are doing and why they are doing it. 


D' brings puddles and Nato muddles. Disarray 
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Nato came into being to deter a specific military threat. 
Ten years ago this was assessed, as it should be now, 
in terms of the known Russian and satellite forces available 
to overrun Europe. The Lisbon (1952) target of 65 divisions, 
either ready or at one month’s notice, was calculated by the 
soldiers on the basis of experience in the last war that one 
division in defence could contain three in attack, using con- 
ventional weapons only. At that time atomic bombs had 
barely entered into tactical calculations. The first big change 
in the equation came when it was realised that the United 
States had enough atomic weapons and aircraft for these to 
be used, by bombing communications and troop concentra- 
tions, to inhibit the arrival of Russian reinforcements on a 
European battlefield. The Nato divisional target was then 
scaled down to 30 or the equivalent ; when Britain actually 
got its own bombs, it promptly reduced its individual contribu- 
tion by fully 25 per cent on land and §0 per cent in the air. 

The second big change, which Nato is now experiencing, 
is the arrival of Russian tactical atomic weapons to face the 
West in central Europe. The present balance of forces reflects 
the fact that, leaving aside the military possibility of mutual 
suicide by the strategic use of megaton weapons, the Russians 
appear to be mounting just as many tactical nuclear weapons 
as the Nato forces. At the same time, although there are only 
20 Russian divisions poised in east Germany, the Soviet Union 
has not significantly reduced the effective conventional force 
that Nato’s Lisbon target was designed to meet.* In fact, 
some military experts believe that, though the Russians have 
fewer men under arms, mechanisation and re-equipment have 
made them far stronger than they were in 1948. On the 
western side, not even the revised target of 30 divisions has 
been met. Most of the atomic capability is being built up, 
but there ar2 no more than 21 divisions on the ground at 
best ; the pessimists would say 16 effective divisions in Russian 
terms. The implications of this imbalance cannot be ignored. 


T is evident that the size of Russian attack that the West 

is capable of meeting strictly with conventional weapons is 
now almost minimal. The deterrent effect of the West’s 
tactical atomic weapons is now almost entirely offset by the 
Russian development of these weapons. In fact, as before 
1948, western policy still depends on the understanding that 
any local, conventional aggression in Europe will be “ esca- 
lated” to global war. The major political question, which 
Nato still has to answer, is whether such a policy remains 
credible in the year 1959 when a Russian looking at the 
western alliance may begin to calculate that, in some five 
years’ time, it could be so weak and muddled and fearful of 
atomic war that a quick and successful push on the ground 
would not bring nuclear retaliation. 

If nothing else is done at the Nato council next week, the 
protagonists of independent defence should be required to 
explain how their policy answers this dilemma. Does it 
improve the likelihood of political unity in the next decade ? 


*“ The Soviet Union and the Nato Powers.” 
Studies, 


Institute for Strategic 
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Will it impress the Russians as a defensive strategy ? Can 
the reliance on nuclear weapons ever allow the West to enter 
disarmament talks with the necessary margin for manceuvre ? 
It is not a sufficient reply that the Russians would never move 
if there was the slightest possibility that total disaster would 
overwhelm them and everyone else. It is far more logical 
to argue that there should still be a local conventional deterrent 
to limited aggression. Two chances of stopping a nuclear 
holocaust are ten times better than one. This has been Nato 
policy up to now: it ought not to be let slip by default. 


YW this is what is happening. The Mulley report to the 
Western European Union assembly has achieved fame 
because it recommends the establishment of a European 
nuclear deterrent which, at present, could only come about 
as the gift of the British government. But the Mulley report 
is worth reading for what it says on the whole Nato problem. 
It affirms, quite plainly, that the Nato forces in Europe are 
still at a disadvantage because “ their raison d’étre has not 
been clearly defined.” Is it impossible to attempt this now ? 
Is it impossible to tell the western electorates that they have 
a choice in the defence of Europe ? Must it be assumed that, 
faced with the understanding of what outright reliance on 
nuclear weapons means, the western peoples would necessarily 
reject such devices as continued military conscription, if 
conscription were a necessary safeguard against nuclear war- 
fare ? It depends, as ever, on how much the West is really 
prepared to give up for its security. The answer ought not 
to be prejudged. 

The Mulley recommendation on a European deterrent has 
been injected into this debate, perhaps a trifle artificially. 
But it is there now, for Nato as well as WEU to take into 
account. If it is not the British government that has played 
this card, at least the impression has got round that the card 
is in the British hand to take one trick or another. To place 
the British deterrent in European hands might be a real gesture 
towards the Six. But it would require, as the Mulley report 


India and 


Mr Nehru and Mr Eisenhower have met against 
a startlingly changed background. 

Whatever follows, their meeting must in itself 
hearten their two countries’ friends 


Ow times change. The President of the United States 
H is hailed in Delhi as “a messenger of peace” as he 
rides in on a flood of pledges to work for world dis- 
armament. The Prime Minister of India is reported to be 
particularly anxious for American assurances of support 
against the aggressive tactics of communist China. One has a 
sense of having stepped with Alice through the looking-glass ; 
everything on the other side is familiar, but the opposite way 
round. 
Since Mr Nehru and Mr Eisenhower last conferred, almost 
exactly three years ago, much has indeed changed. In Decem- 
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itself admits, a change in American legislation if the trang. 
atlantic exchange of nuclear information is to continue. 
For the moment, it seems unlikely that the proposal would 
be acceptable to General de Gaulle, for whom politica 
calculations now seem to bulk largest. Should the independent 
French deterrent prove unexpectedly costly, the Mulley pro- 
posal might then become practical politics. But there are 
other items, besides General de Gaulle’s sensibilities, that 
must be got out of the way first. 

Action of the kind urged by the Mulley report as a whole 
to prevent the disintegration of western military unity is to 
be recommended. Even without France, there are steps 
towards the integration of conventional forces, including the 
present efforts to develop a common Anglo-German tank, that 
are both militarily and economically wise. But the nuclear 
problem is of a different calibre. If the Mulley plan were 
to mean anything at all, it would have to allow all the European 
allies, including west Germany, a say in the manufacture and 
delivery of nuclear weapons. This is, in the light of the 
present Russian interest in general disarmament, a recom- 
mendation of despair. 

The coming talks with the Russians may show more clearly 
what the ptospects for a general arms settlement may be. 
These chances should not be disrupted now by any new pro- 
posal to give nuclear weapons to west Germany. The hopeful 
atmosphere may change as a result of Russian action or in- 
action in the next months. If that happens, the argument 
for the Mulley proposal will be much stronger, if only as a 
device to reduce the number of independent nuclear powers. 
But at exactly the time that hope of effective disarmament 
may have to be given up, it will be all the more necessary for 
Nato to adjust its ideas on the strength of the conventional 
forces needed to contain any Russian pressure from the east. 
In this sense Nato will be wise to plan for the worst now. 
It would not take too long to hand over the British deterrent 


_ to a European authority; it will take years to lift Nato’s 


conventional forces to anything like an effective force to 
balance the Russians. Now is the time to worry about it. 


America 


ber, 1956, their closest bond was their solidarity in opposing 
the Anglo-French attack on Egypt. That, for all its import- 
ance, was a somewhat isolated episode. The Suez conflict pro- 
vided only a temporary bridge between Delhi and Washington, 
whose general relationship at the time was distant and dogged 
by misunderstanding. True, substantial American aid was 
already flowing to India, which has by now received about two 
billion dollars’ worth of it—more than the sum of all Russia’s 
outlays on aid to non-communist countries. And through all 
vicissitudes there have been good friends of India in the 
United States, and vice versa. But on almost every practical 
question of policy the world’s two largest democracies were, 
until quite recently, opposed, and resentful of each other's 
opposition. 

India, uninterested in the fate of Europe, and feeling quite 
snug in the shelter of the Himalayas, had only two real intet- 
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national aims. One was to keep the leadership of the Asian- 
African campaign to liquidate the remains of colonialism ; the 
other, to consolidate the new Asian freedom from western 
dominance by forging links with the communist powers, under 
the co-existentialist banner of panch shila and, in the case of 
China, under that of Asian solidarity and the spirit of Ban- 
dung. Americans, on the other hand, were giving top priority 
to the buttressing of their new allies and of other states in both 
Europe and Asia that felt exposed to communist pressure. 
Dispute was inevitable. 

Indians suspected the United States of supporting the 
position of its Nato ally, Portugal, in Goa. They disliked its 
allies and clients in the Far East, and could see nane but the 
most sinister reasons for its protection of Taipeh against 
Peking. The Seato and Baghdad alliances were to them a 
veiled form of neo-colonialism and a provocative intrusion 
into an Asian sphere which they wanted to see left out of the 
cold war. They particularly resented American military aid 
to Pakistan, and rejected all disclaimers from Washington of 
any intention of strengthening Pakistan’s hand in the Kashmir 
dispute. Most of them agreed with Mr Nehru’s sweeping 
denunciations of the whole idea of military alliances anywhere 
in the world ; and when they did so, they thought only of the 
West’s alliances, never of the Sino-Soviet alliance of 1950, 
which was in fact the first intrusion of a military block into 
the “ Asian sphere of peace.” 

For their part, Americans regarded Delhi’s denunciations 
as patronising and ill-informed. They felt, with some justice, 
that India was blind to the threats to western Europe and Asia 
against which they had hastily thrown up dykes in the form 
of alliances and military aid programmes. They found (as, 
indeed, did many Indians) Mr Nehru’s equivocations about 
Hungary hard to stomach. They asked whether, after the 
experience of Korea, it could be seriously suggested that they 
should leave in the lurch any other small state that appealed for 
protection. They remarked sarcastically on India’s firm 
military grip on Kashmir and its pious preaching of non- 
violence to everybody else. Much American feeling was 
summed up in a cartoon that showed a Krishna Menon-like 
figure ranting into a microphone, while another Indian 
worried: ‘‘ Unless they give us more aid, we shan’t be able to 
afford to put out any more propaganda against them.” - 


I ‘DIAN and American politicians are alike in being unusually 

lavish with impromptu comments on other people’s affairs, 
o.ten couched in rather aggressively moralistic tones. (There 
has been less friction of this kind since the death of Mr 
Dulles, and Mr Nehru has lately been struggling to restrain 
himself, though he dropped a brick of old-fashioned dimen- 
sions on German toes only last week.) Both India and the 
United States in practice enjoy the commonsense benefits 
of mixed economies ; but Indians love to talk socialism to a 
degree that often frightens Americans, who, although they 
already have more of it, hate to use the word. 

The meeting at the highest level three years ago in no 
way disposed of these controversies. Indeed, it was quickly 
followed by the further involvement of the United States in 
the Middle East, by way of the Eisenhower Doctrine and fuller 
Participation in the Baghdad pact. Neither the American 


intervention in Lebanon in 1958, nor India’s gleeful reaction to 
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Baghdad’s withdrawal from the pact, nor the seizure of power 
in Pakistan by che soldiers whom America had equipped, 
improved the relationship. Even today there are obviously 
many outstanding points of disput:: in Laos, for example, 
Indian and American differences of approach have been newly 
illuminated ; at the United Nations assembly, India is a pro- 
minent champion of communist claims to “he Chinese seat, the 
east European seat in the Security Council, and the presidency 
of next year’s assembly session. But these are not being 
allowed to mar the great reconciliation of 1959. 


T HIS reconciliation is not just the product of China’s jack- 
booted suppression of the Tibetan rising and occupation 
of Indian border areas. Before those events, Americans were 
already rapidly awakening to India’s lynchpin role as free 
Asia’s most stable democracy and most competent user of 
development aid. Soon after them came Mr Eisenhower’s 
dramatic embarkation on his present course of personal diplo- 
macy. Mr Nehru is now in a position to claim, as he claimed 
on Tuesday, that the great powers are at last carrying out 
the policies he had long urged upon them. Mr Eisenhower 
can likewise enjoy the thought that India, at last faced with a 
direct threat on its own frontier, can now see more clearly what 
has been preoccupying the West for the past decade. 

The President will hardly be tactless enough to draw atten- 
tion publicly to the fact that the Indian Prime Minister has 
in effect just proclaimed a Nehru Doctrine for the protection 
of Nepal and Bhutan ; or to the ironic echoes awakened by Mr 
Nehru’s insistence that he cannot agree to a “ summit ” meet- 
ing with Mr Chou En-lai without adequate preparation. There 
is no question of this meeting affecting either India’s policy of 
military non-alignment or America’s pledges to the allied 
nations which Mr Eisenhower has included in his tour. Nor, 
except in the most general way, can the Delhi talks do much 
to carry forward the plans for economic aid for India’s third 
five year plan which are already under discussion in less 
exalted quarters. Mr Nehru cannot well admit publicly that 
his country is involved in a crucial economic rivalry with 
China ; nor will he personally make any request for more 
American aid. 

Great delicacy will also have to be used if Mr Eisenhower’s 
visits to Karachi and Delhi are to have a beneficial effect on 
the familiar Indian-Pakistani ruptures, which have lately 
shown so many signs of healing. It would be a splendid thing 
if these visits led at last to an agreement on the re-distribution 
of the Punjab river waters ; this would be a major break- 
through in the economic struggle in southern Asia. But if the 
visit yields no immediate and tangible results at all, there 
should be no cause for recrimination. A warm embrace 
between India and America has in itself enough meaning to 
hearten both nations—and all their friends. 


INDEX 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








MR EISENHOWER 


All to All 


i be ali things to all men, while hurtling 
half-way across the world in a riot 
of ceremonial pageantry and popular 
enthusiasm, is an astonishing feat—and so 
far Mr Eisenhower seems to have handled 
it most featly. In Rome his call on the 
Pope, despite the delicate historical relation- 
ship between the Vatican and the American 
presidency, went off in a comfortably 
relaxed, indeed in a homely (using the word 
in its British sense) atmosphere. President 
Gronchi was given some moral support for 
his forthcoming trip to Moscow, while the 
Italian government, which has shown little 
enthusiasm about that expedition, was re- 
assured about Italy’s place in the pattern 
of future negotiations in general. 

In Turkey, Mr Eisenhower found himself 
in a country directly bordering on Russia 
for the first time since he went to Korea 
immediately after his election to office 
seven years ago. The Turkish welcome 
was heartfelt, but his hosts’ attitude to his 
hopes of an east-west détente was ex- 
pressed, with characteristic forthrightness, 
in the phrase “ peace but no concessions.” 
And so to Karachi, where the military 
government had a well drilled and even 
more spectacular reception waiting for him. 
Here Mr Eisenhower was the guest not 
only of an ally, but also of one of the under- 
developed countries that look westward, 
with undiminishing expectation, for help in 
getting their economies through the stage 
of “ take-off” into self-sustaining progress 
—an expression which Mr Nehru was 
using in Delhi while Mr Eisenhower was 
conferring with President Ayub Khan in 
Karachi. The reluctance of the United 


States to become involved, unless in the 


unexceptionable role of fairy godmother, in 
any of the issues that divide Pakistan and 
India, or Pakistan and Afghanistan, is clear 
enough. But there is much that a fairy 
godmother can do, in the course of execut- 
ing her recognised duties, to divert her 
beneficiaries’ attention from old feuds to 
new horizons ; and President Eisenhower 
shows every intention of proceeding on 
ee lines, whether in Karachi, Kabul, or 


AFGHANISTAN 


Up in Central Asia 


Le most important mosque in Kabul 
looks more like a Russian Orthodox 
church than a place. for Moslem worship. 
Built long before the recent surge of Soviet 


interest began to change the face of 
Afghanistan’s capital city—it still reminds 
visitors from the south and west that they 
have passed through Arab and Persian lands 
and are in central Asia. 

For long a buffer state between Russia 
and India, Afghanistan has emerged from 
its neglected international position of the 
past and taken its place among the sought- 
after neutrals. The competition between 
the Soviet Union and the United States has, 
for all practical purposes, been won by the 
Russians. In the northern reaches the Rus- 
sians are busy building the strategic roads 
they dreamed of long ago but could not 
build because it would have annoyed the 
British rulers of India. The high mountains 
of the Hindu Kush no longer mark the 
southern limits of Russian activity. The 
Afghan army and air force are equipped 
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with Russian weapons and planes; the 
streets of Kabul are paved with Russian 
asphalt, and Russian buses run on them. 

Revolution has not come to Afghanistan. 
A government largely composed of the 
king’s relatives rules with an iron hand over 
sometimes unruly groups of tribes. But the 
ingredients of revolution are there—a ruling 
clique jealous of its privileges, an army 
becoming aware of its potential power, and 
the examples provided by none-too-distant 
neighbours. For these reasons the govern- 
ment may be trying to regain the balance 
between East and West that it enjoyed in 
former times and now appears to have lost. 
If this is so, then President Eisenhower’s 
decision to pay a short visit to Kabul this 
week, on his way from Karachi to Delhi, 
was wise. As for the Afghans themselves, 
it is hard to find out what they think. In 
a charming but maddening oriental way they 
tell the Americans of their dislike of Rus- 
sians, and the Russians how much cleverer 
they are than those people from the United 
States. 





RUSSIA AND INDIA 


Another Presidential Tour 


R EISENHOWER’S visit to New Delhi 
will be followed not long after by 
another presidential visit: Marshal Voro- 
shilov, titular head of state of the Soviet 
Union, who had to postpone his journey 
because of illness, will be going in January. 
Admittedly a president of the presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet carries little effective 
weight in the Kremlin. The ageing marshal 
is something of a figurehead. But, to add 
significance to his Indian tour, Marshal 
Voroshilov will be accompanied by two 
important assistants, Mr Kozlov and Mrs 
Furtseva. 

Mr Frol Kozlov is both a member of the 
party presidium and one of the two deputy 
prime ministers (Mr Mikoyan is the other). 
It was Mr Kozlov who went to New York 
in June for the opening of the Soviet exhi- 
bition. He is a specialist in industrial 
matters. Thus he will be able to talk in 
New Delhi about Soviet aid for the Indian 
five-year plan ; and if agricultural questions 
crop up, he can call on his ambassador 
there, Mr Benediktov, who was once minis- 
ter of agriculture. Mrs Ekaterina Furtseva, 
the only woman in the inner Soviet leader- 
ship, has thirty years of party work behind 
her and is reputed to enjoy Mr Khrush- 
chev’s particular confidence. 

The importance of the delegation shows 
that the purpose is not purely ceremonial. 
Mr Khrushchev, like other people, is 
aware that a détente in Europe will, if any- 
thing, render the competition for influence 
with the neutrals keener than ever. By the 
pains he took to preach conciliation in the 
Sino-Indian frontier dispute, Mr Khrush- 
chev has shown that he does not want his 
Chinese partner to throw away the Bandung 
card. The Soviet delegation to New Delhi 
will not only be out to repair any inroads 
Mr Eisenhower may have made on the 
Indian consciousness ; it will also have to 
undo, as far as it can, the damage done by 
Russia’s Chinese friends, 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Next Best Thing? 


R GAITSKELL’S fervent bad judgment 

duly carried the Labour party last 
week into refusing to nominate members to 
the Monckton commission ; and Sir Roy 
Welensky’s fears (and other people’s hopes) 
that men like Mr Bevan and perhaps even 
Lord Attlee might be allowed to come 
poking their noses into his Federal back- 
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yard are now ended. A boycott of the com- 
mission by African leaders and parties, both 
in and out of prison, seems certain to follow. 
In these depressing circumstances the 
Government’s worst course (although some 
people suggested it) would have been to 
“balance” the absence of Labour privy 
councillors by not appointing any Con- 
servative privy councillors either; this 
would have left the commission far too 

dominantly Rhodesian. It is arguable 
that the best course might have been to go 
to the other extreme: to revoke the appoint- 
ment of the unofficial British and Rho- 
desian members already announced, and 
to send Lord Monckton out alone to the 
Federation (if both he and Sir Roy would 
have consented to the change; probably 
they would not have). But, all things con- 
sidered, Mr Macmillan may have done 
the best he can by adopting a third and 
middle course. He has appointed three 
(generally left-of-right) Conservative ex- 
ministers to the commission ; and he is now 
presumably hunting around to find three 
right-of-left “unofficial Labour” men of 
good will who will see the sense of ignoring 
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the Gaitskell ban and make up the mem- 
bership of the full commission. 

If the Government is wise, its next step 
ought to be the widespread release of 
African detainees, including Dr Banda, 
before the commission sets to work. Even 
if this can be done, it would be idle 
to suppose that the commission can 
now start with a fair wind behind it. Yet 
one warning should be issued, both to white 
Rhodesians and the Labour party. The 
exaggerated outcry that the commission is 
now packed with federalists and settlers 
who will bring in a verdict for continued 
federation, and in the form the United 
Federal party demands, seems to overlook 
that similar objections were raised against 
the parliamentary mission to Malta in 1955 
and the East African Royal Commission ; 
yet from both came recommendations that 
were quite surprisingly radical. The way 
in which this commission has been born 
would seem likely to constrain it to a more 
liberal approach than many people expect ; 
its findings should not be prejudged by 
anybody who does not want to run the risk 
of eventually looking very foolish. 
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LABOUR PARTY 


In Search of Words 


~~ the shouting will have to come 
the drafting. Next week’s meeting of 
the Labour Party’s National Executive may 
give a glance at the two points on which 
Blackpool’s orators were agreed—to open 
coffee bars, which would attract youth by 
dispensing jive and moral issues, and to 
make some public show of dressing down 
the “ little Caesars ” on Labour local coun- 
cils, But it will presumably also have to 
start coming to grips with the question of 
what to do about the party’s constitution. 
One point that must be decided at the out- 
set is whether there is to be a “ party royal 
commission ” to look into all parts of the 
constitution, including the party’s peculiar 
structure (as the newest member of the 
executive, Mr Wedgwood Benn, has been 
advocating) or whether attention is to be 
concentrated on the rephrasing of the 


fundamental aims, 


What the Crowther Report Recommends 


1. Raising of the School Leaving Age 
to over 16 (see page 1041) sometime 
between 1965 and 1968. Pupils whose 
sixteenth birthdays fall in Sept-January 
would be free to leave school at following 
Easter, the remainder in July. The 
secondary modern schools’ “extended 
course ” to be adjusted to a 43 year basis, 
with a final term of special preparation 
entitling the leaver to a leaving certi- 
ficate, based on a “ formal assessment ” 
or possibly a local—not national— 
examination. The council was divided 
on awkward cases (e.g. pregnant girls). 
The majority would make no special new 
provisions for these; a minority report 
proposes they be allowed to leave school 
before 16, but to remain as educational 
wards of the local educational authority, 
whose prescriptions for work or appren- 
ticeship, etc, would be legally binding. 

2. County Colleges (= one day a week 
further education to 18 for all school 
leavers as planned in the 1944 Education 
Act) to be developed after, not before, 
raising of the school leaving age because 
(a) if they were developed before the 
leaving age was raised the age groups 
involved would thereafter have to be 
adjusted, (b) more building would be 
needed for the colleges than the schools, 
(c) an extra year full-time would make 
later part-time work worthwhile but not 
the converse. 

Meanwhile the Minister should re- 
affirm his intention to implement the 
County Colleges scheme eventually and 
to plan (for the late sixties) a regional 
compulsory pilot scheme to try it out. 
This would re-energise the growth of 


part-time release for general education 
purposes, which now wilts. 

3. The Secondary Modern Schools 
(including the “modern streams” of 
comprehensive schools) should not be 
warped in development by concentrating 
on their small examinable minority who 
can attempt GCE. External examina- 
tions on a regional basis for those pupils 
(about one-third) who could take an 
examination below GCE “O” level. 
Responsibility allowances for teachers 
struggling with below-average pupils. 

4. The Sixth Form (in grammar 
schools and top streams of comprehen- 
sives) will be increased in number by 
higher leaving age ; this will bring into 
them more pupils who could be harmed 
by present undue degree of specialisa- 
tion, under which four-fifths of boys 
have chosen their sixth form course by 
13 or 14. Early specialisation therefore 
to be discouraged. The principle of 
specialisation (“narrow but deep thus 
teaching pupils to think ”) is upheld, but 
the report proposes better use of 
“minority time” to make scientists 
literate and arts specialists “ numerate.” 
It asks for non-university sixth form 
courses for some pupils. It lays main 
blame for the schools’ loss of control of 
their sixth form “education” on the 
competitive struggle to get into the 
universities, who have intensified this by 
their entrance policies. Pressure to enter 
Oxford and Cambridge sets the pace. 
This long, analytical section may be 
described as the “ Sixth Form Charter of 
Rights.” 

5. Further Education for technicians, 


craftsmen and operatives (all those not 
going to universities or institutions of 
technology) to be welded into a single 
system of education ; a start to be made 
by reducing reliance on evening classes 
and extending day-release, providing 
more time for ali courses, and reforming 
examination requirements. Part-time 
courses to be replaced later by “ college- 
based ” sandwich courses, with full time 
college “ introductory courses.” A new 
“ alternative road ” of full-time practical 
education to be introduced for “ non- 
academics.” 

6. Types of School. The report avoids 
controversy over what are the best types 
of schools, but sets out conditions in 
which comprehensive schools may be 
introduced. While insisting that “we 
cannot afford to lose any good school 
whatever its classification,” the council 
thinks that some grammar and modern 
schools will not be able to provide all the 
new courses recommended. It calls for 
more technical schools or technical 
sixths. 

7. Teachers: The report calls for (a) 
a report by the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers about the number of teachers 
needed to raise the school leaving age ; 
(b) a campaign to attract university 
graduates; (c) a “consideration” of 
“material rewards” for graduate 
teachers ; (d) re-recruitment of married 
women whose children have grown up ; 
(e) short-service teaching engagements ; 
(f) taking clerical jobs out of teachers’ 
hands ; (g) hard-lying money for teachers 
in bad areas. 
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It rather looks as if Mr Gaitskell has now 
resigned himself to the narrower exercise. 
He will need every bit of support that he 
can get from the unions in the battles 
ahead, and they have no doubt indicated that 
they do not expect to be repaid for their 
pains by any apparent diminution of their 
weight in the party’s counsels. Further- 
more it now seems to have become accepted 
that Mr Morgan Phillips has won a new 
lease of life for himself at Transport House. 
So nothing very much can be expected in 
terms of reorganisation there. 

Therefore, whatever. small tidying up is 
done in other directions, it looks as if the 
real wrangling is to be over the rival formu- 
lations of aims. The Victory for Socialism 
group has already caucused and decided to 
come forward with its own formula rather 
than to stand pat on the original gem about 


~ “common ownership.” Presumably it will 


take as literally as possible Mr Gaitskell’s 
protest that the old bald commitment must 
be misleading because Labour clearly had 
no intention of nationalising “every little 
shop.” It will suggest some form of wording 
that will rigidly commit Labour to 
nationalise every big shop instead. What- 
ever precise formula it finds the central 
elements in the party can be guaranteed to 
react against it, which is a comfort for Mr 
Gaitskell. But, unfortunately for him, they 
wil] react equally against any line of com- 
position in which can be detected the fair 
hand of Mr Anthony Crosland, who more 
than any mythical “ Frognal Gardens set ” 


The Royal Opera House 


Notwithstanding an increase of 
£60,000 in the Arts Council grant, 
Covent Garden was still running a 
deficit in the last financial year 1958-59, 
at the end of which its overdraft stood 
at £183,248. 

More ballet was performed last year 
and average attendances fell, although 
ballet remained more popular than 
ordinary opera. But it was the special 
** international ’’ opera performances 
at higher prices which were the best 
attended and these yield the highest 
revenue a performance. 
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(Frognal Gardens is the leader’s home 
street in Hampstead) is now regarded as 
Mr Gaitskell’s really sinister adviser by the 
men of the centre and the left. 


CEYLON 


Hanging by a Thread 


[ae politics have been reduced, by 
a quick succession of events, to some- 
thing close to chaos. The parliamentary 
system hangs by a thread. By now, in 
almost any other Asian country, either the 
army would have taken over, or a lively 
brushfire of revolt would have flamed up in 
the hills. But Ceylon is a tight little island 
whose soldiers are few and unambitious ; 
and even the most disgruntled politician 
cannot appeal to a tradition of guerrilla 
resistance such as exists in Burma, Indo- 
nesia, or even India. For the moment, the 
country remains remarkably quiet—though 
the quietness masks a mixture of bewilder- 
ment, alarm and indignation. It seems just 
possible that the elections now announced 
for March 19th will, in the event, be held. 

Mr Dahanayake’s fast-multiplying oppo- 
nents have, however, much reason to sus- 
pect him of seeking to forestall the voters’ 
verdict. He has summarily dissolved par- 
liament without consulting his cabinet. 
With parliament safely out of the way, he 
has dismissed five ministers and reappointed 
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Mr de Zoysa, the finance minister, who had 
just resigned under a cloud of suggestions 
that he was connected with the murder of 
Mr Bandaranaike: he is using the govern. 
ment radio to argue his own case—specific- 
ally, to promote the interests of the 
privileged Buddhist orders on whose sup- 
port he proposes to found a new party, 
It is hard to see such a party winning a 
free and fair election, for anti-clerical feel- 
ing has run high since Mr Bandaranaike 
was shot by a monk. And it is equally 
hard to imagine the governor-general, the 
civil servants, the police and the armed 
forces all putting their weight behind an 
attempt to impose a regime of bigotry. 

The party which Mr _ Bandaranaike 
created and held together, and which Mr 
Dahanayake has now abandoned, is in utter 
disarray. On the left, the main Marxist 
groups are divided by communal as well 
as ideological rifts. The stage may well be 
set for a come-back by the United National 
party which ruled until 1956. Its defeat 
then represented not only a swing to the 
left but also a chauvinistic reaction against 
its leaders’ liberal acceptance of western 
ways of life. Ceylon is a relatively sophisti- 
cated country, and three years of turmoil 
over communal and religious issues seem 
to have led many people to look more kindly 
upon Mr Dudley Senanayake’s level-headed, 
if cosmopolitan, notions. But will they be 
given the opportunity of voting him back 
into office? 


MR MOORHOUSE 


Whose Conscience ? 


N EITHER Egyptians nor British have any 
cause to be proud of the circum- 
stances that led, at Port Said in mid- 
December, 1956, to the death of Mr 
Moorhouse, a subaltern in the West York- 
shire Regiment, This young officer was 
kidnapped by an Egyptian resistance group 
which seems to have been after somebody 
more important ; in the search that followed 
they had either to take a risk, or leave their 
captive trussed up and unattended. They 
chose the second course, and by the time 
it was safe for them to look at him again, 
he was dead. 

As Mr Selwyn Lloyd said in the Com- 
mons on Monday, 


such an occurrence surely cannot be a 
subject for celebration, however strong 
nationalist feelings may be. 


British people may be pardoned, there- 
fore, for finding the idea of a Moorhouse 
“museum ” in Port Said repulsive. There 
has been, however, a danger that their reac- 
tion might get out of hand. Just when 
diplomatic relations between London and 
Cairo are in course of being re-established, 
this could do great harm ; it has done some 
already. Not all places that call themselves 
museums, particularly in Mediterranean 
ports, are state institutions, This particular 
“museum ” is an ignoble piece of private 
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enterprise, not the child of the Cairo 
overnment or of any public body. 

Fortunately the odd group in London 
that planned a counter-museum, ridiculing 
the Egyptians’ conduct at Port Said, has 
thought better of that idea. It remains dis- 
turbing that some of the British public have 
come as near as they have done, in the past 
ten days, to a shrill nationalist outburst of 
a kind they used to be content to leave to 
less fortunate and more immature pedples. 
We, the British, need to remember that we, 
too, have cause for a troubled conscience 
about Port Said and the death of Mr Moor- 
house ; can that have been why some of 
our voices have been raised so loud ? 


IRAQ 


What Parties ? 


N just over three weeks Iraq is supposed 
I to return to normal. General Qasim 
promised the Iraqis in July that by 
January 6, 1960, the republic would have 
completed its difficult passage through a 
transition period. All the paraphernalia of 
representative government — _ political 
parties, elections, a permanent constitution 
and a national assembly—would replace the 
military government. There is no sign that 
the promises, so glibly made six months ago, 
can be carried out in the spirit in which they 
were made. The attempt, by assailants still 
unknown, to assassinate the general on 
October 7th did not calm Iraqi nerves ; nor 
was his long stay in hospital conducive to 
the restoration of confidence. On Decem- 
ber 3rd he went back to his office at the 
ministry of defence with every chance of 
finding that it would take longer to cure 
Iraq’s troubles than it had to heal his own 
wounds. 

Before he left hospital, General Qasim 
said he still intended to allow political 
parties to function by January 6th. The 
parties that emerge then will probably not 
be recognisable as descendants of the pre- 
revolutionary groups. There are still mem- 
bers of the old National Democratic Party 
in the government, but it is doubtful 
whether they can muster enough support to 
form an effective party. Nothing can be 
expected from the Baath Socialists. Gerferal 
Qasim recently said that it was they who 
were responsible for the Kirkuk riots last 
June and not the communists who had 
formerly been accused. The strength of 
the Baath was never great in Iraq, but it 
was well organised and at one time received 
valuable support from Syria—where, how- 
ever, it is now in eclipse. Of all the party 
remnants and political factions in the 
country, only the communists appear to 
have confidence enough to set themselves 
up as a party with hope of governing Iraq. 
Their confidence is justified by the amount 
of backing they get from those in authority, 
hot from any popular enthusiasm. It looks 
as if the general may have trouble in con- 
vincing anybody else that opposition to the 
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communists is a worthwhile, and safe, 
undertaking. 


LOCAL COUNCIL BY-ELECTIONS 


A Liberal Tide? 


is usually unsafe to draw generalised 
conclusions from local council by- 
elections, at which only 2,000 or so people 
may turn out to vote. But the trickle of 
Liberal successes at Labour’s expense since 
the general election has now reached a stage 
where it deserves comment. The best pub- 
lished success was at West Ham last week 
where a Liberal sensationally broke into 
Labour’s monopoly of the local council: he 
won by 1,406 votes to Labour’s 662 votes 
(with the Tories getting 339) in a ward 
which Labour had held by a majority 
of 171 over the Liberals as recently as 
May of this year. This followed another 
Liberal gain from Labour in the previous 
week in a ward in the Teesside borough of 
Thornaby, a near Liberal gain in Cheadle 
(where a former rock solid Labour ward 
was held by Labour by only one vote), and 
sharply increased Liberal majorities over 
Labour in wards at Rochdale and Bradford. 
The Conservatives also seem to have made 
some advances in scattered local polls in the 
last few weeks, although not as notably as 
the Liberals, 

All this does not necessarily mean that 
people who voted Labour as recently as 
October 8th are now deserting to other par- 
ties in droves. What it probably does mean, 
however, is that the Liberals in particular 
are finding it easier to attract to the polls 
large numbers of vaguely anti-socialist 
people with a gleeful determination to kick 
Mr Gaitskell while he is down, while dis- 
spirited Labour people are staying away. 
It may therefore be bad news for Labour 
that Liberals at West Harrow have 
nominated a candidate for what is likely 
to be the first by-election of the new Parlia- 
ment; if the Liberals displace Labour in 
second place in this safe Tory seat, it will 
be a nasty blow for Transport House. 
Labour’s really bad luck, however, is that 
the second by-election of this Parliament 
will be at Brighouse and Spenborough where 
the late Mr John Edwards’s majority in 
October—only 47—was the lowest Labour 
majority in the country. It is not yet known 
whether the Liberals will enter a candidate 
here ; generally speaking it is less easy for 
them to draw support away from eithe- of 
the major parties in so desperately marginal 
a seat than it is in a safe one. 

Normally, it would be absurd to start 
paying any attention to short term voting 
trends so early in a Parliament. But there 
are two reasons why early parliamentary by- 
election results may be more important 
than usual this time. One—as Mr Gaitskell 
frankly admitted at Blackpool—is that any 
marked Liberal gains over Labour now 
could begin to acquire a momentum of their 
own, The other is that Mr Gaitskell’s task 
in holding his party together would be 
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much easier if early by-elections showed a 
swing back to Labour (thus restoring his 
prestige among his own folk as a probable 
future Prime Minister) than it will be if the 
Labour vote in by-elections shows signs of 
falling drastically further away. 


NIGERIA 


Three Cornered Fight 


HE Nigerian federal general election, 

which takes place on Saturday, will 
decide which party or coalition of parties 
will rule Nigeria after independence in 
October next year, and who will be prime 
minister. The campaign practically began 
last summer, but as time has gone on it has 
become progressively harder—as in some 
other elections—to guess at the outcome. 
There are 312 seats, of which 174 are in the 
Northern region. Earlier this year the bet- 
ting was heavily that the Northern People’s 
Congress, which is led by Sir Ahmadu 
Bello, the Northern premier (and to which 
the present Federal prime minister, Alhaji 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, belongs), would 
practically sweep the board in the North, 
and so dominate the Federation. The 
NPC was expected to gain a working 
majority by teamihg up with the dominant 
party in the East, the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, led by Dr 
Azikiwe, the Eastern premier ; and the 
NCNC itself, which then expected to come 
out of the election rather badly, seemed 
willing to play the junior. partner, 

But since then three unexpected things 
have happened. First, the Action Group led 
by Chief Awolowo, the Western premier, 
has mounted a strong challenge throughout 
Nigeria ; it is contesting almost every con- 
stituency. Secondly, as a cross current, the 
Action Group lost the Lagos council to the 
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NCNC ; this showed that the latter was far 
from being a dead duck. Finally came the 
surprising result of the Northern Cameroons 
United Nations plebiscite, in which the 
irust territory voted against immediate in- 
tegration with the Northern region. This 
was interpreted by many as a sign that the 
Northern People’s Congress, the party of 
the Emirs, would not win the overwhelming 
victory which it expected out of loyalty to 
tradition. It was claimed as a victory by the 
Action Group; and, significantly, Dr 
Azikiwe moved away from his love-hate 
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relationship with the NPC and began to co- 
operate closely with the muslim opposition 
party in the North, the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union. Dr Azikiwe was also 
annoyed when Sir Ahmadu said that Alhaji 
Balewa would be federal prime minister 
after the election. The Northern politi- 
cians, however, think that, as the radical 
vote in their region is split between Action 
Group and NEPU candidates, they will still 
win comfortably and be able to choose their 
partners at the centre. There is thus no 
love lost between the three regional parties, 
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none of which seems to be in a position to 
win an overall majority. The safest 
forecast is for a period of acute political 
manceuvre in the pre-independence months, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Casting the Stone 


R ORMSBY-GORE’S answers to Labour 
criticisms of the Government’s 
refusal to intervene in South Africa’s 








oP 
Ket iS 


N the parliamentary debate that took 
note of Britain’s historic decision to 


enter the seven nation free trade area in’ 


Europe, the main concern of the House 
of Commons seemed to be with fillets of 
frozen fish. To many people in the 
distant-water trawling port of Hull, which 
your special correspondent visited last 


weck, the industry’s concern about 
freer trade in these seemed wholly 
reasonable. Things have not been going 


well for the trawler owners for some 
time. Their costs have been rising; their 
catches have been falling; and the British 
public has given less overt support than 
trawler owners feel they deserve in their 
costly battle against Iceland’s 12-mile 
limit. Unhappily, too, every change in 
fishing technique, as well as in fishing 
politics, seems to have taken this industry 
of stubborn individualists by surprise. 
The design even of new British trawlers is 
on the conservative side. Their methods 
of grading and preserving fish at sea are 
still rudimentary ; and their nets are still 
made of sisal at a time when many people 
think that nylon is a better bet. 


The shortcomings of the trawlers are 
as nothing, however, compared with those 
of the system of marketing fish. This is 
done by the age-old system of an 8 a.m. 
auction, where fish is sold to quayside 
wholesalers in much the same way as 
vegetables are sold at Covent Garden. 
The faults in the two systems are almost 
identical. In neither case are the pro- 
ducts graded well enough to be sold by 
sample. Vegetables degenerate during 
their long wait in the petrol-laden air of 
London’s markets; the fish at Hull, 
rushed back a day early in new £350,000 
trawlers, are then left exposed in 
metal drums on the quayside until the 
auction takes place. At whatever time the 
fish are landed, the auction time is always 
the same. Especially in summer, there- 
fore, some of the fish are in danger of 
losing their freshness before they reach 
the inland markets; and the criss-cross of 
telephone calls involved in selling the fish 
wholesale cost one major distributor 
£50,000 during last year alone. 

To improve methods of fish distribution 
should be neither very difficult nor very 
expensive, though it would upset the 
small wholesalers and the “ bobbers,” the 
dockhands who still unload the ships by 
hand and basket. But the owners face 
another and thornier domestic difficulty 
—their high labour costs. Work at sea is 
hard and dangerous, and the average sea- 
man’s wage of around £20 a week before 
tax is not exorbitant by British standards. 
But the salary of skippers, which averages 





£4,000 a year and may reach double that 
figure, does seem high considering that 
a skipper has to have little special train- 
ing beyond years of experience on the job. 
His is certainly the only job, for instance, 
which enables an enthusiastic and able 
manual worker who takes some short 
study courses to be fairly sure of paying 
surtax (provided he keeps his job) within 
fifteen years. The reason is that the 
skipper’s pay is very highly geared—as it 
had to be in the days when fish was won 
by instinct—to the value of his catch. He 
gets one per cent of the gross takings 
plus ten per cent of the net profits; his 
mate gets another seven per cent of the 
profits. With the break-even point of a 
modern trawler at about £5,600 for a 
20-day voyage, and with landings typically 
selling for between {£7,000 and £8,000 
over the year, the skipper’s slice becomes 
substantial. With fishing done more and 
more by electronics and less and less by 
instinct, the piecework gearing may now 
be too high. 

Here then are a formidable array of 
problems; but the conclusion of the 
inquiring outsider must be that they 
are neither insoluble nor soluble only 
—as the industry likes to think—with 
immediate Government help. The major 
lack in the industry today is freezing 
capacity; sufficient of this would take 
many years and much money to install. 
But foreign freezing capacity in plenty 
could be made available. Norway has a 
surplus and would be pleased to earn 
profits by freezing British fish ; Iceland is 
also keen to expand its fish processing 
industry. Rather than build expensive 
British capacity, these facilities could and 
should be used. 

Herein lies the error of the British 
trawler owners’ antagonism to foreign 
fishers. In co-operation with the other 
members of the Outer Seven they could 
form themselves into a well integrated 
industry, whereas now they are forced to 
ask for protection. They may well have a 
case eventually for new Government help 
in constructing ships designed to fish out- 
side the twelve-mile limits if the judgment 
of next year’s conference on the law of 
the sea goes the wrong way; but cer- 
tainly not until they have put their whole- 
sale business and foreign relations in some 
sort of proper order. 
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1000 TONS OF ALUMINIUM in the superstructure of “CANBERRA” 
enable two or three hundred more passengers to be carried in this new 
45,000 ton P & O ship. The owners and builders have chosen aluminium 
for this, the largest passenger liner bound through the Suez Canal, not 
only to enable them to carry more passengers per voyage, but also to 
cut six days off the time to Australia. British Aluminium have already 
supplied almost 800 tons of aluminium alloy plates and extruded sections 


to Harland & Wolff Ltd, the builders. 


ALUMINIUM — the Metal of the Present — for a Ship that shapes the Future 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd Q 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES'S SQUARE LONDON SW1 


AP382 
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My word 
ee XY ‘ This ts a 
— - m= good wh isk ) 


Thank goodness supplies 
of White Horse Whisky 
will be much better 

this Christmas. 

But farsighted families 
are making sure of 

their supplies of 

White Horse now. 

Our fathers’ saying: 
**You can tell 

White Horse blindfold” 
is as true today as 

ever. Why not put the 
regular enjoyment of 
White Horse among your 
more lasting New Year 


Christmas wishes resolutions ? 


by White Horse 


This year there will be a remarkable agreement 
between one enlightened Santa Claus and another. 
They will be giving each other the gift they 
would choose for themselves—White Horse of 
course. Some may very well be on its way to 

you. But—just in case—how about a bottle 

ot two to present your compliments to yourself. 












Retail prices: Bottles 37/6, 4-Bottles 19/6, $-Bottles 10/-, Miniatures 3/10 
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domestic policy, during the debate on racial 
discrimination on Monday, were correct in 
terms of the exact provisions of the United 
Nations charter. But Mr Callaghan’s frus- 
trated outburst at the end reflected a wide- 
spread emotional feeling that they should 
be right morally as well ; and one is bound 
to feel some sympathy, for his effort to 
extract an outright condemnation of apart- 
heid. Yet Mr Alport was obliged to resist. 
His stonewalling was not explained simply 
by Commonwealth solidarity; as Mr 
Callaghan said, the Commonwealth is 
divided on this as on so many issues—and 
on this one South Africa is, unofficially 
if not officially, in a minority of one. 
The real reasons for the Government avoid- 
ing an outright condemnation of South 
Africa are different. The first is that 
the majority against South Africa is pre- 
pared to condemn oppression only when 
the oppression is on grounds of colour ; 
country after country that joins in con- 
demning South Africa’s domestic policy is 


| 


VER since 1956 when the Arabs turned 
Eaves the Johnston master plan for 
sharing the Jordan waters, the Israelis 
have quietly gone ahead with their own 
part of the project. It could only be a 
| question of time before this tranquillity 
_ was exploded. On November 17th, the 
Jordanian prime minister, Mr Majali, 
pointed out what was going on in a chal- 
lenging speech clearly intended for Cairo. 
The challenge was taken up; Cairo’s pro- 
paganda machine got to work, committees 
were formed, and this week an emergency 
meeting of the Arab League was de- 
manded. Cairo took the lead through the 
Arab League four years ago in throwing 
out the Johnston plan; now, as leader of 
the UAR, President Nasser speaks for his 
Syrian citizens, who are more nearly 
affected than the Egyptians themselves. 

For the next year or so, the Israelis 
intended to finish various regional irri- 
gation projects that make no use of inter- 
national water. In order to compensate 
for the water that may be lost through 
the Jordanian-American scheme to divert 
the river Yarmuk, a canal has been de- 
signed to draw water from Lake Tiberias 
(which belongs to Israel) southward to 
the settlements in the Beit Shean region. 
Two pipelines are being built to bring 
water from the river Yarkon to the north- 
ern Negev. A huge pumping station is to 
be constructed on the western shore of 
Lake Tiberias. By themselves these 
schemes are unexceptionable; the point is 
that they are all on the periphery of the 
master plan and the day must come when 
they are linked with the Jordan. 

The proposed link is a conduit from the 
Jordan just south of Lake Huleh to the 
northern tip of Lake Tiberias. In 1954 the 
Israelis abandoned work on this conduit 
because the Security Council objected to 
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run by an oppressive government, which 
would righteously resist any attempt by the 
United Nations to judge it. This is a 
doubtful bandwagon to jump on. The 
second reason is that Britain is itself vulner- 
able through the responsibility it has for 
territories in which the problem of colour 
discrimination, with or without political 
oppression, is unsolved. The intention is, 
of course, to solve it ; and when this has 
been done—whcther in Kenya, Nyasaland 
or Northern Rhodesia (or North Kensing- 
ton)—it will be time enough to make official 
holier-than-thou pronouncements. 

The peculiar problem which South Africa 
presents is that it is not only a sovereign 
state practising colour discrimination as a 
way of life, but it is also the only state 
which is unrepentantly increasing that dis- 
crimination. This is not true of the 
southern states of the United States, or, to 
take a Commonwealth instance, of the 
application of the “ white Australia policy.” 
Even Southern Rhodesia is moving in a 





| Flare-up Over the Jordan 


But it is still the essential link in a plan 
fundamental to 
development. 


Israel’s agricultural 


In reprisal, the Arabs are threatening 
to divert the course of Jordan tributaries 
and even, according to Cairo, to run the 
head waters of the river into the 
Mediterranean at Tyre. This kind of talk 
is less disturbing to the Israelis than the 
fact that the balloon has gone up at a 
time when they are in the middle of 
negotiations with the Americans about 
costs. So far they have had no inter- 
national help for a project whose total 
bill is expected to be in the region of £80 
million. By putting off the critical day 
when the scheme touches the Jordan, they 
hope at least to raise some money for the 
important regional plans. 


its passing through a demilitarised zone. . 
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direction against racialism. In short, South 
Africa sticks out like a sore thumb in a 
world in which non-white states are in- 
creasingly influential—especially when 
acting in concert—and very sensitive. This 
is a reason why there will have to be a term 
to Britain’s official line. The tragedy of 
Monday’s debate was that ill-informed or 
ill-disposed non-white people the world 
over will infer from the defeat of the 
Labour motion that the Government 
favours apartheid. Nothing could be more 
untrue. But the Government should rely 
on its own actions in its own bailiwick to 


prove it ; there will be opportunity enough 
in 1960. 


LAND 


One-Tenth Urban 


H™ much of Britain’s land is now 
urban and how fast is town devouring 
countryside ? These questions are often 
asked, but the various statistics gathered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, local councils, 
and the voluntary Land Utilisation Survey 
are both complex and contradictory. Mr 
Robin Best of Wye College has now done 
a valuable service in collating these figures,* 
and even making some sense out of them. 
It seems that in 1950: — 


(1) About 65 per cent of the surface area 
of England and Wales consisted of crops 
and grass in exclusive agricultural occupa- 
tion. These 24 million acres (plus another 
43 million acres in Scotland) are the agri- 
cultural area which really matters. 

(2) 10 per cent of land in England and 
Wales was used as rough grazings (mainly 
hills and moors). 

(3) 6 per cent was wooded. 

(4) Nearly 9 per cent was used partly for 
agricultural and partly for other purposes 
(e.g. service land, water gathering grounds). 
This category is growing. 

(5) Urban development, including 
gardens and recreational land, covered only 
just under ro per cent of land. 

Clearly therefore England (and Scotland 
much less so) is still not nearly as 
“urbanised ” as many people assume. But 
the urban area of England and Wales is 
growing by about 40,000 acres a year, most 
of it impinging on agricultural land of 
above-average quality and output. The 
county councils’ development plans are 
attempting (with the Government’s backing) 
to curtail this rate of growth, but Mr Best 
is surely behind the times in accepting the 
plans’ allocations as a basis for his pro- 
jections. More land than the plans provide 
is already urgently needed to meet the 
rising demand for roomier living con- 
ditions, and it is obviously going to have 
to be set free. A reasonable guess is that 
urban development of various kinds might 





* The Major or teen of Great Britain. 
By Robin H. Best. Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Wye College. 10s. 6d. (post free). 
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swallow up to four million acres over the 
next half-century, although even this heavy 
loss (equivalent to perhaps 20 per cent of 
present British agricultural output) might 
well be fully offset by the increased value 
of home-grown vegetables plus the up- 
grading of adjacent farmland. The real 
nuisance to food production, in fact, may 
be not so much development itself as the 
disturbance to agriculture (and the inflation 
of land values) caused by the expectation of 
development. This certainly is something 
which sensible planning should try to 
combat, but a country which is still only 
one-tenth urban should not make any 
Canute-like attempt to hold back the whole 
tide. 


PIGS 


Pork from Canada 


HE news that the Government is to 
aa authorise the importing of 25,000 tons 
of frozen pork from Canada, hitherto kept 
out by one of the few remaining dollar 
import bans, is welcome on several counts. 
First, of course, on the good old free- 
trading ground that it will make for a lower 
cost of living. Secondly, paradoxical though 
this may appear to some British farmers, 
the arrival of extra supplies of this par- 
ticular form of pig meat should remedy 
some of the present acute lack of balance 
in the British pig industry. A shortage of 
British pork, resulting in high prices and 
early slaughtering of a proportion of poten- 
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tial bacon pigs, has led in turn to a shortage 
of baconers and hence an uneconomically 
diminished throughput for the curing 
factories. Faced with higher costs, the 
curers are prevented by the competition of 
Danish bacon from raising their price to the 
retailer ; they can respond only by offering 
less to the bacon-pig producer—who simul- 
taneously finds his deficiency payments 
shrinking precisely because the pork- 
producer is getting higher prices in the 
market, since these determine the average 
return on which the deficiency payment is 
calculated. Anything which eases the pork 
shortage automatically reduces this scissors- 
like pressure on the bacon industry. 
Finally, it is worth recalling that the 
Canadian farmer is not least among those 
to whom the British public owe some 
arrears of consideration. During the war 
four out of every five Canadian pigs were 
shipped to Britain in one form or another, 
a fact which inevitably altered Canada’s 
production structure. After the war dollar 
restrictions abruptly cut Canadian pig pro- 
ducers off from the British market. These 
restrictions were accepted with a fair degree 
of philosophy at the time, but the philo- 
sophy has been tried pretty high by their 
long continuance. Caught between the un- 
bridgeable dollar gap to the East and the 
unscaleable protectionist wall to the South, 
the Canadian farmer and the taxpayer who 
props him have had to wait a long time for 
an instalment of liberalisation. The present 
relaxation is particularly well timed because 
Canada is now at the peak of the pig-cycle 
and expecting a bout of especially heavy 
marketing ; moreover, the Canadian price- 



























The character of the exhibition of fat 
q stock in Baker Street this year comes up 

fully to that of any preceding show. 
Indeed it may truly be said that every year 
produces an improvement in the stock shown. 
This is due to two causes; first, the great 
improvement which stock of all kinds and 
breeds have undergone, and are still under- 
going; and secondly, the greater knowledge 
farmers of all districts have obtained, by more 
frequent communications with each other, of 
the indispensable requisites for successful com- 
petition in Baker Street. It may safely be said 
there seareely any but good animals 
shown. There were not half-a-dozen animals in 
the yard of which a grazier or breeder might not 
fairly be proud. It was the first idea which 
struck one, it would probably be one of the 
earliest observations a visitor would hear on 
going into the cattle department,—‘‘ What a 
good lot of beasts.” ... In truth it is to the 
breeders of the stock, and the judicious atten- 
tion they have paid to the right principles of 
breeding, that the merits of the Smithfield Club 
shows of the present time are mainly due. 
More judgment in feeding is undoubtedly 
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exercised than in former days, but unless the 
grazier had the opportunity of selecting from 
stock of high breeding and symmetry, his best 
exertions would only produce the often mis- 
shapen mountains of fat which once formed the 
staple of this show. ... The pigs, as of old, 
were marvels of fatness and early maturity. If 
we must say that we do not see the same sort 
of improvement in the pig classes which we have 
noted in cattle and sheep, it is probably, because 
for fineness of bone, aptitude to fatten, and 
early maturity, and, we may add, for the power 
to enduring in life and without actual suffoca- 
tion miraculous loads of fat, the force of nature 
—or art—can no further go. There was no 
falling off, however, in any of those particulars 
amongst the swine just shown in Baker Street. 
The implement and machinery department is 
well sustained. There were an unusual show of 
steam engines. The roots of all kinds were 
We noticed one root of yellow globe 
mangold marked as weighing 34 Ibs. 


enormous. 
Some 
very fine mangold roots were ticketed as grown 
by Sir William Hayter on ground originally 
poor and sandy heath. 
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support system is shortly to be altered (very 
sensibly) to something nearer the British 
deficiency-payment scheme. The Canadians 
are hoping that this is only the first step 
back towards reassertion of their former 
right to free entry for their produce, and 
a review of the whole situation is expected 
in the new year. Despite the squeals of 
protest which even his present action has 
evoked from both Conservative and Labour 
MPs, Mr Hare should be encouraged to 
take the full plunge then. 


FRANCE 


The Bazooka Dossier 


FRANCOIS MITTERRAND has now 
e been charged with concealing in- 
formation from the police about the mock 
attempt on his life in October. This affair 
grows ever more involved and far-reaching. 
The latest move lends extra urgency 
to the question, “ Qui Ment ?” asked by 
Le Monde in connection with M. Mitter- 
rand, M. Debré (the French prime minister) 
and the Bazooka affair. 

On January 16, 1957, in Algiers, one of 
General Salan’s aides, Major Rodier, was 
killed with a bazooka bomb by counter- 
terrorists. M. Mitterrand, who was minister 
of justice at the time, says that he was sent 
evidence implicating M. Debré, whom he 
interviewed in consequence. M. Debré 
denies that any such interview took place. 
L’Express, however, has since published a 
full account, from an unnamed source, of 
the case against the prime minister, and it 
is a disturbing one. Briefly, this version 
says that M. Debré and M. Arrighi were 
the employers, for subversive purposes, of 
Major Rodier’s murderers, MM. Kovacs, 
Castille and Fechoz. The murder was in 
excess of instructions. Even so (hints 
L’Express) M. Chaban-Delmas, then 3 
minister, was able to protect M. Debré from 
M. Mitterrand, and M. Debré, in turn, was 
eventually able to protect his subordinates. 
Kovacs was allowed to escape to Switzer- 
land, while his associates received “ derisory 
punishments.” The magistrate who laid 
the dossier compromising MM. Debré and 
Arrighi before M. Mitterrand was demoted 
to obscurity. Finally the attempt was made. 
through M. Pesquet, either to kill or to dis- 
credit M. Mitterrand himself. : 

Whether the allegat’ ons are true or not, 
the fact that they can be seriously made 
and attended to uncovers a little more of 
the stratum of violence in French public 
life. And, like the Audin affair, like the 
right-wing plot in October, the Mitterrand 
case affirms France’s crying need for 
peace in Algeria. Only when the desperate 
men on both sides have been frustrated in 
their efforts to prevent a negotiated peace 
will the Fifth Republic’s criminal elements 
retire to the shadows where they belong ; 
and not until then will General de Gaulle’s 
own efforts to re-establish the decencies 
have a fair chance of success. 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new 
materials and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more 
time to spare for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing 
clothes took up a sizeable part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was 
a regular time-waster for fishermen. I.C.I.’s “‘Terylene’ has changed all that. 
This remarkable synthetic fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in 
fishing nets and cordage, andits great strength and immunity to rot, sunlight 
and weathering are finding it new uses in industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is 
another I.C.I. product that makes for easier living. Easily laid tubes of this 
versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable farmers to take 
water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpensively, and 
the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and 
brightening housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the 
story’s the same: new plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of 
every kind from I.C.I. are saving time and allowing hard-working people 
everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, well-earned yawn. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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LETTERS 








Share Transfers 


Sir—I have read with interest that the 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange has drawn 
attention to the necessity for some simpli- 
fication of the present cumbersome system 
of share transfers if a complete breakdown 
of the machinery is to be avoided. In 
modern conditions I fail to see the necessity 
either for the elaborate share certificates 
which are customarily issued, or for the 
present form of transfer deed. ied 

A large number of investors deposit their 
share certificates with their bankers, brokers 
or other safe recipients and many more 
shares are registered in the names of 
nominee companies who act as agents for 
various trusts, estates and individuals. All 
these holders have the custody of vast 
numbers of paper certificates which in 
themselves have no intrinsic value: they are 
merely evidence of an inscription in the 
share registers of a company. The share- 
holder has no particular interest in the 
certificate: it is merely a piece of paper 
which has to be produced when he wishes 
to transfer his holding to another person. 

The share registers of a limited company 
are in essence similar to the ledgers of a 
bank. In the one case there is a record of 
the individual holdings of stock or shares: 
in the other, of individual holdings of 
money. The holder of a bank account 
receives a statement of account at intervals 
which he accepts as evidence of his balance 
with the bank. Surely a similar statement 
from the registrar of a company would be 
acceptable to the majority of shareholders 
in place of a share certificate ? Transfers 
of shares could be effected by the share- 
holders signing a transfer order similar in 
form and size to a cheque. The purchaser or 
his agent would in due course lodge the 
transfer order with the company together 
with a document similar to the “ paying in 
slip” of a bank containing details of the 
purchaser for inscription in the company’s 
registers. Transfer orders could be drawn 
for any required number of shares to facili- 
tate delivery to different purchasers, which 
would eliminate the necessity of splitting 
certificates. The work of a company’s share 
transfer department would be confined to 
posting “ debits” and “ credits” to share- 
holders’ accounts—an operation which 
could be highly mechanised. The mechanics 
of transferring shares could be stili further 
Streamlined by the establishment of 
specialised concerns who would take over 
the whole business of share registration from 
companies, and would open accounts for 
firms and individuals through which lodg- 
ments and withdrawals of shares would pass 
by simple transfer. 

The chief objection to this scheme from 
the point of view of the revenue authorities 


would be that stamp duty is payable on 
share transfer deeds on the amount of the 
consideration. If this duty must be im- 
posed, cannot the stamps be affixed to the 
contract note ?—Yours faithfully, 

Bangkok J. H. DELACouUR 


Telephone Tapping 


Str—Many people have expressed mis- 
givings about the recent interception of a 
telephone message in Reading. But surely 
you go much too far when you state that the 
Reading police “should at once be disci- 
plined.” 

At the time the telephone message was 
intercepted, the Reading police were con- 
ducting enquiries into a case of unnatural 
death at the request of the Coroner. It is 
surely the duty of the police, in a case of 
unnatural death, to enquire into all the 
relevant causes and motives, and to collect 
any evidence that there may be of any 
serious crime connected with the case. It 
is surely their duty to conduct these en- 
quiries energetically and with initiative, 
within the rules of police procedure. The 
Reading police did not break any rules of 
police procedure in the course of these en- 
quiries. Their action was not covered by 
the recommendations of the Birkett com- 
mittee. If it is maintained that the Reading 
police should be disciplined for their con- 
duct on this occasion, policemen will in 
future be continually looking over their 
shoulders to see if any politician or journa- 
list is about to invent a new rule of proce- 
dure in criminal investigation, and to 
agitate for its retrospective application. 

The two real weaknesses in our proce- 
dure revealed by this case would appear to 
be respectively technical and judicial. In 
the first place, it is altogether too easy for 
police, or other persons, to intercept tele- 
phone conversations without the know- 
ledge of the Post Office or of either party to 
the conversation. Very many subscribers 
are today on party lines. The suggestion 
of your correspondent that any eavesdrop- 
ping on the telephone should be made illegal 
seems an excellent way of closing this loop- 
hole. Secondly, if any body not a court, 
such as the General Medical Council, needs 
the powers to subpoena police officers and 
compel the disclosure of police evidence, 
its rules of procedure should be placed 
under judicial supervision ; if it does not 
want this sort of reform, it should be pre- 
pared to relinquish these powers.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER C. PRICE 
Reading 


Chemical Sprays 


Sir—In your recent note in which you 
drew attention to the danger of upsetting 
the ecological balance by the undue use 
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of toxic insecticides, you overlooked, in 
common with many other people, a most 
important development which promises to 
rectify the situation. You did not mention 
the discovery and use of selective insecti- 
cides which make use of, and maintain, the 
ecological balance; for instance, selective 
systemic pesticides circulate within the 
plant, and kill off the rest while leaving 
predators of all kinds unharmed to mop 
up survivors. This method of pest control, 
in fact, is the preferred method if we are 
to avoid the development of strains of pests 
which are resistant to insecticides. 

We are, however, only on the threshold 
of this change. The difficulty is cost : it is 
cheaper in the short run (though it may 
be dangerous in the long run) to apply 
insecticides of the “kill all” type which 
have a wide spectrum of toxicity; con- 
sequently more money has gone so far into 
the mass production of, and research into, 
these. But for many years now I have 
been urging that we need, both here and 
in America, an official research policy into 
pest control methods which work with, 
rather than against nature, and which 
would bring together creatively the work 
of chemists, entomologists, engineers and 
agriculturalists. There is, in short, no need 
whatever to despair about the present 
situation, which is temporary. 

At the same time, let us keep these 
matters in perspective. Even the crude 
“kill all” insecticides that we have been 
using for the last twenty years or so, have 
preserved vast tonnages of vital foodstuffs 
and agricultural crops throughout the world 
from destruction, and have vastly enriched 
both farmer and consumer—and have 
incidentally made no mean contribution 
towards economising on Britain’s import 
bill. They have—and will always have—a 
big part to play ; what is important is dis- 
crimination in their application. For this 
we need not only the research to which I 
refer above, but also better training of our 
own farmers and operatives.—Yours faith- 


fully, W. E. Ripper 
Docking, Norfolk 


Air Conditioning 


Sir—In your issue of October 3rd last 
there appeared an article under the title 
“ A Cool Merger” in which it was stated 
that America’s Carrier Corporation and 
Stone-Platt Limited have announced their 
plans for the production of carrier air con- 
ditioning plant in Britain. 

We think it necessary to ask you to 
correct the error of fact in the above state- 
ment. This company is the proprietor of 
the registered Trade Marks Nos. 429,161, 
578,981, 608,831 and 429,352, consisting 
of the word “ Carrier” and registered in 
respect of goods that include air condition- 
ing plant and we are accordingly the only 
company entitled to describe their products 
in Britain as “Carrier Air Conditioning 
Plant.”—yYours faithfully, 

R. S. ANDREWS 
Carrier Engineering Company, 
London, SW1 
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Imperialism 
The End of Empire 


By John Strachey. 
Gollancz. 351 pages. 30s. 


HH” tragic it is that inherited habit 
obliges the Labour party to regard its 
intellectuals as a class—a kind of person 
coming from outside the movement, men 
who may come in useful at tasks of drafting 
and oratory, but who are not the solid stuff 
of which a party must be made. Every 
group needs its intellectuals ; least of all 
can a political party setting out to change 
things afford to underestimate the men who 
can tell it what to try to do, and why. Mr 
Strachey . quotes in his preface another 
Labour intellectual, Mr Crossman, to 
‘explain “the purpose of the expenditure 
of pen and ink ” involved in the long study 
of which this is’ the second volume: 

If I were challenged to say in a single 
sentence what is wrong with British Social- 
ism, I should reply that it is bookless. The 
electorate can make do with the kind of 
popularisation possible in an article or a 
broadcast; those who presume to form 
public opinion cannot. 

The lucidity, style and system that have 
marked all his books put Mr Strachey in the 
forefront of the very few who seek to fill 
this (for the most part, unfelt) need of 
British socialism. This does not mean that 
he is less often wrong than other people 
who lack his exceptional powers of exposi- 
tion. To be wrong is permissible ; what is 
not permissible, for a political movement, is 
to be unaware. It can be recalled that in 
1936 (“The Theory and Practice of 
Socialism”) Mr Strachey wrote that the 
Labour movement could make “ no decisive 
advance ” so long as it excluded the Com- 
munists from “full participation in work- 
ing-class activity.” | That was when he 
believed, as he does not now, that the work- 
ing class gained no benefit from industrial 
progress under capitalism. It was also the 
time when he believed that the capitalist 
empires, including the British, were 
desperately set on further expansion ; while 
Russia, being a socialist power, was not even 
interested in recovering its lost provinces— 
the Baltic’ states, say, or Bessarabia, or 
eastern Poland. 

Many things have changed ; it is to Mr 
Strachey’s credit that he takes in the 
changes and is prepared, in the light 
of them, to think it all out again. This 
involves him, after 23 years, in another vast 
theoretical exposition; the delightful 
surprise is that the result can be readable, 
stimulating, and positively enjoyable even 
for readers who are barely interested in 
socialism at all. He has set out to think 


in Reverse 


again in the light of the fact that the old 
imperialist powers, and notably Britain, are 
actually liquidating their empires of their 
own volition. Where, then, is the inevit- 
ability of imperialist war? What is more, 
Britain without India continues to prosper 
and to expand its economy, as does Holland 
without Indonesia. Where is the doctrine 
of the economic compulsion to build 
empires? 

In his search for an answer Mr Strachey 
passes the history of the British Empire in 
review, beginning with a brilliant account 
of early British rule in India, a passage 
which by itself would make the book worth 
while, combining as it does ruthless exacti- 
tude with narrative charm and even (since 
he is not without piety for his own British 
Indian ancestors) with affection. One con- 
clusion he comes to is that Marxists and 
right-wing imperialists have joined to foster 
the belief that empires are more profitable, 
and economically more necessary, than they 
are. Unearned wealth from Bengal may, 
he still thinks, have given a decisive push to 
British economic growth in the eighteenth 
century, but in modern times the profits of 
empire have been marginal, and it is now 
decidely more profitable to give colonies 
up than to resist their urge to independence. 

Does it follow that no new world empires 
will arise? It does not; however, the 
resistances are by now strong and the risks, 
in an age when any serious candidate must 
face a hostile super-power armed with 
nuclear weapons, are forbidding. Mr 
Strachey concludes that “an end of the 
imperialist epoch is both possible and a 
precondition of our survival.” He goes on 
to think about the possible réle of Britain 
in a post-colonial world, and concludes, 
rather gropingly, that it is to be a supplier 
of capital for the development of the 
colonial countries which Britain has, or will 
have, released from subject status. 

Since at this final stage of his argument 
Mr Strachey is in effect trying to write 
a foreign policy, in the broadest sense, for 
a future Labour government, it is a pity 
that just at this point he ceases to trust his 
logic, takes short cuts, and becomes woolly. 
Correctly assessing the enormity of the gap 
(both in existing standards and in rates of 
growth) between the rich and the poor 
countries, he concludes that Britain ought 
to try to help—but not from self-interest ; 
this he finds unproved: 

The truth is that there is only one con- 
clusive reason why we should help the 
peoples of the under-developed world : 
and that is because it is right for us to do 
so. It is morally right. 

Is that the only conclusive reason? And if 
it is, how does it come about that this moral 
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obligation applies (as Mr Strachey argues 
in another passage) to poor countries that 
have been British colonies in preference to 
poor countries that have not? One can only 
assume that his preoccupation with British 
imperial history has left him haunted by 
some idea of atonement. But surely that is 
not the point. The point is that the world 
will work better for everybody if it is making 
general progress than if, while some parts 
are forging dizzily ahead, other parts are 
falling into misery and chaos. 

The relevance of this apparently meta- 
physical distinction to British foreign policy 
is seen at a glance on page 273, where Mr 
Strachey makes one of his rare and trivial 
references to Europe. The potentiality of 


world economic expansion, he there 
remarks, 
sets such schemes as Commonwealth 


preference and the European common 
market in perspective. They must be 
seen and judged by whether or not they 
contribute to the development of the part 
of the underdeveloped world with which 
we are associated, and by so doing to 
world development as a whole. 
Even with a good idea, it is possible to go 
too far. A country has to live with all its 
neighbours, not merely some of them, and 
a future Labour government that allows its 
European policy to be governed by the 
breath-taking criterion quoted above will be 
liable to come a cropper that will leave 
its capacity to help its liberated former 
colonies seriously dimished. But it is a sad 
fact that, for all the effect it has on Mr 
Strachey’s view of world politics, the space 
between the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean might be tundra. 


“The Little Terror”’ 


A Study in Infamy: 


The Hungarian 
Secret Police 


By George Mikes. 
André Deutsch. 175 pages. 15s. 
wa shadowing a suspect, “ jumping 
on or off buses is inadvisable ” ; in 
theatres and cinemas, “officers should 
generally sit behind the suspect, in order 
to keep an eye on his neighbours as well ” ; 
when following a suspect into a block of 
flats, “it is desirable to walk quietly, but 
a stealthy attitude should not be 
adopted. ...” These hints on how to be 
a good secret service man, taken from a 
Hungarian secret police (AVO) manual, 
suggest that some AVO men may not be 
very well endowed with common sense. 
Some indeed are not. A group of them in 
a small town near Budapest, told to watch 
a certain man, disguised themselves as 
employees of the waterworks, built a hut in 
the road, and stayed there for days watching 
their victim. The AVO lecturer who told 
this story commented: “ Their activities 
created some surprise and even provoked 
some comment because there were no 
waterpipes in the neighbourhood.” 
These extracts from the official manuals 
issued to the Hungarian secret police, which 


” 
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were smuggled out of the country and came 
into the possession of Mr Mikes, illustrate 
the more ludicrous side of secret service 
life. But the overwhelming effect of the 
extracts published in this book is one of 
horrified surprise: surprise at the fantastic 
thoroughness and complexity of the spy 
system built up by the AVO; horror, not 
only at the physical suffering which the 
AVO inflicted on its victims, but even more 
at the appalling weight of fear, suspicion, 
treachery and moral turpitude that the 
system imposed on a whole country. So 
hated was the AVO that, during the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956, the only victims 
of mob violence were known members of 
the secret service. 

By now the world has been well briefed 
on the more spectacular aspects of the AVO 
—its horrifying prisons, its brutal methods 
of interrogation, its mock trials. In this 
book Mr Mikes concentrates on the fan- 
tastic apparatus of day-to-day control: the 
infiltration of AVO men into groups where 
some careless grumbling may breed sus- 
picions of conspiracy; the shadowing of 
suspects ; the censoring of letters; the 
elaborate arrangements for carrying out 
secret searches ; above all, what Mr Mikes 
calls “the Little Terror,” the “ silent and 
ubiquitous army of terrifying and terrified 
police informers,” which, as he himself 
says, “ in the long run undermined people’s 
courage, morale and mutual confidence.” 
Most of these wretched people are recruited 
through blackmail—because the AVO has 
discovered something that might get them 
into trouble with their employers or the 
authorities, or even their families. 

In the first section of his book, Mr Mikes 
gives an historical account of the Hungarian 
secret police from 1944 to the present day. 
The AVO was disbanded after the 1956 
revolution. The name has been perman- 
ently dropped, but the organisation has 
been quietly resurrected. Under a com- 
munist regime, the chief instrument of 
political power is the secret or political 
police. In Hungary it may be now veiled 
in obscurity; but Kadar can no more 
manage without it today than could Rakosi 
in his day. 


Cotton and Change 


Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution 


By Neil Smelser. 
Routledge. 452 pages. 40s. 


[’ is a rare pleasure to welcome a book 
at once so original and so exciting. Mr 
Smelser has boldly attempted to interpret 
the economic and social history of the 
Lancashire cotton industry during the 
industrial revolution in terms of recent 
sociological theory. Starting from the view 
that as an economy progresses the social 
structures within it become more differ- 
entiated from each other, he goes on to 
assert that this very process possesses 
definite regularities and sequences that can 
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be analysed systematically. The next step 
is to construct a model of such social change 
and finally to use it as a framework for 
discussion of the actual course of events. 


One great merit of this approach is that 
it has enabled Mr Smelser to assemble his 
material with quite remarkable clarity and 
precision. There is much of absorbing 
interest in the chapters on the cotton indus- 
try itself, but undoubtedly the greatest 
attention will be paid to the second half 
of the book dealing with the consequences 
of change for the industry’s workers. The 
emphasis is placed upon the family economy 
and the break in the economic relationship 
of parents and children that technical 
changes brought about. General agitation, 
trade unionism, factory legislation are all 
seen in this light. Only when he comes to 
the difficult question of structural change 
in consumption and savings does one feel 
that the theory is being laboured to embrace 
savings banks, co-operatives and the like. 


Admittedly in the early chapters the 
model does not seem to add much to an 
understanding of the process of industrial 
growth from a purely economic standpoint. 
Its real role there seems to be to give a 
framework for the more important inter- 
pretation of social changes, Here the gain 
from the model is obvious, and the analysis 
is an enormous improvement on the work 
of both optimistic and pessimistic schools 
of thought, whose weaknesses Mr Smelser 
in fact points up very clearly. We see that 
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in the factories it was not so much their 
physical evils as their social context that 
was changing ; the ideals of factory re- 
formers are shown to vary as technological 
changes modified roles and earning power 
within the family. This line of argument 
is hammered home time and again, and now 
that technological changes are again causing 
agonising social pressures the book is doubly 
welcome. 

Northern antiquarians may be offended 
by tiny points of detail, but no matter ; it 
is a fine work. 


Satellite or New Style 
Nation? 


Contemporary Canada 
By Miriam Chapin. 
Oxford University Press. 337 pages. 50S. 


N a book distinguished for its total 
I absence of complacent optimism, Mrs 
Chapin takes a searching new look at vir- 
tually every corner of Canadian life. Her 
scrutiny ranges from coast to coast, over 
the complexities of provincial variety : from 
the influence of Christianity to “ scramble 
corners” for pedestrians; from trade 
unionism to the part played by national 
banks in national cohesion; from the 
National Ballet to the state of gaols. A 
shrewd and widely informed observer, with 
a knack of vivid and trenchant summary, 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A hest is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect thesubtlety or appreciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac- 
tion. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 
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she contrives to give form and significance 
to this variegated mass of material, with 
only an occasional hint of breathlessness. 
That there are inaccuracies is scarcely sur- 
prising, but it is surprising that the docu- 
mentation is sporadic, and that there are 
such remarkable gaps in the main river 
systems depicted in the end-paper map. 


A US citizen from Vermont, Mrs Chapin 
approaches her subject with useful detach- 
ment. A resident of Montreal since 1932, 
she has an insider’s knowledge—though not 
always understanding. To suggest that the 
Canadian declaration of war in 1939 was 
“the last sigh of subservience” to Great 
Britain is surely undiscerning. Canada 
went to war because its basic interests were 
at stake. Therc are other questionable 
judgments and generalisations, especially in 
the sections on the nature of Canada’s 
Parliamentary government and on the 
significance to Canada of the Common- 
wealth. 


On the other hand there are many 
brilliant and revealing passages. Mrs 
Chapin’s examination of the problems 
involved in Canada’s relationship with the 
United States is especially penetrating and 
provocative, as is her illuminating discus- 
sion of the role of French Canada within a 
nation that has had, perforce, to “ cherish ” 
diversity. She concludes that only by “a 
reconciliation of internal discords not yet 
imagined ” can Canada “ stand against the 
pressure to become a satellite of the United 
States.” No one, in her opinion, “can 
foresee the result of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. . . . Indeed, Canada may never 
attain full nationhood, because it finds itself 
in a time when a new world order may be 
emerging, in which strict nationality is not 
as important as it was....” Some 
Canadians believe that their country has 
attained “full nationhood,” though this 
may well be nationhood of a new kind, 
which does not depend on a self-contained, 
exclusive type of sovereignty, as unattain- 
able to Canada as it would be anachronistic 
in this new world order. 


Why So Slow? 


Prescription for Partnership 


By William Wallace. 
Pitman. 244 pages. 25s. 


ea is the goose of industrial 
relations that never seems to lay the 
golden egg. Ever since the turn of the 
century a small group of enthusiasts have 
been urging co-partnership as a panacea for 
industrial relations; yet the number of 
firms operating such schemes is little 
greater today than it was twenty years ago. 
What is the explanation of this disappoint- 
ing record? 


Mr Wallace’s book answers this question 
fairly, even though it is in essence a tract 
for the partnership idea. Mr Wallace was 
himself chairman of Rowntree’s, a firm 
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with a long tradition of sound business and 
lively co-partnership ; as a businessman he 
handles his evidence well. But the main 
meaning of partnership to him goes deeper 
than facts and figures ; it is a reflection of 
his belief—and of Joseph and Seebohm 
Rowntree before him, both noted Quakers 
—in the dignity of man. 

Philosophically, the case for industrial 
partnership is cast-iron. A worker, like 
anyone else, is not interested only in 
money ; a scheme that gives him a higher 
status in his firm with no cut in his wage 
is welcomed accordingly. Morale goes up 
—the most common result of co-partner- 
ship, Mr Wallace found—and, as long as 
the trade unions agree to the scheme, good 
labour relations are assured. Moreover, 
many of the traditional arguments against 
partnership are shown here not to hold 
water. Most of the failures—through 
unsatisfactory workers’ response or wages 
getting out of hand—came about because 
partnership was seen quite wrongly as a 
massive incentive scheme. For this, piece 
rates and bonuses related directly and 
immediately to output are much more 
suitable techniques. 

Partnership is, in fact, a poor method for 
raising output and profits—especially in the 
short run. It appeals to the industrial 
visionary but not to the cost accountant, 
the linear programmer and the profit seeker. 
Since these latter form the bulk of influen- 
tial businessmen, partnership can never 
appeal to the majority of firms. There is 
also an element of paternalism in partner- 
ship which can, unless carefully watched, 
get out of hand. Liberals who urge that 
work should be closer integrated into an 
employee’s social life should note from the 
lavish, but intellectually disturbing, com- 
munities built round Olivetti factories at 
Ivrea how suffocating even the best of 
employers’ intentions can become. The 
paternalism of the state is already a part 
of our private lives; should that of 
employers be padded around our working 
lives as well? 

Partnership has clearly, from Mr 
Wallace’s account, been a _ success at 
Rowntree’s. But two general doubts 
remain. Partnership, whether it be in the 
form of profit sharing, share bonuses or, as 
in Germany, workers’ representation on the 
board, can make good relations better. But 
few would claim that it would solve the 
really urgent industrial questions of the 
hour: how to make the really bad relations 
in the docks, shipbuilding and sections of 
engineering even average. Secondly, doubts 
remain about some of the profit-sharing 
schemes recently introduced by such giant 
firms as Imperial Chemical Industries and 
Courtaulds, and toyed with by others such 
as Unilever. The gross profits in these 
firms are spent first and foremost on pre- 
serving the company ethos—by distributing 
morocco-bound books to shareholders, 
shares to workers, top hat pensions to 
directors, and so on; net profits are a 
residual to be distributed only after build- 
ing up the atmosphere of the Organisation 
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Man. This voluptuous generosity (at the 
expense of a large body of scattered, and 
consequently powerless, shareholders) is far 
from the austere spirit that led Joseph 
Rowntree to start his scheme. The pity is 
that the two may come to be confused in 
the public mind 


The Age of Swift 


English Literature in the Early 
Eighteenth Century 1700-1740 


By Bonamy Dobrée. 
Oxford University Press. 713 pages. 42s. 


HE great project of an Oxford History 
Te English Literature is being realised 
slowly and in a somewhat piecemeal fashion. 
Its plan is quite different from that of the 
renowned old Cambridge History. Instead 
of each volume being composed of articles 
contributed by a variety of scholars, each 
Oxford volume is written by a single expert. 
who covers a whole period or section of 
English literature. The advantage is in 
consistency of tone and judgment ; the dis- 
advantage (apart from dangers of bias) the 
extreme slowness in getting the series com- 
pleted. This volume, chronologically the 
seventh, has taken Professor Dobrée over 
twenty years to complete ; and we are still 
awaiting Volume IV from Professor F. P. 
Wilson, the other general editor of the 
series, not to mention Volumes I, VI, VIII, 
IX, X, XI and XII from other distinguished 
pens. 


Instead of grumbling, however, let us be 
thankful for this massive addition, for it is 
massive in bulk as well as in learning, a 
splendid two-guineas-worth, stout and well 
produced. Professor Dobrée wears ‘his 
erudition lightly, and his markedly informal 
style makes his material pleasantly digestible 
for the non-specialist reader, while the 
chronological tables and the ample biblio- 
graphies (common to all the Oxford History 
volumes) make this an invaluable reference 
book for the student. It is not designed 
to be read through from cover to cover, but 
without undue labour it could be, for the 
period is brimfull of interest and Professor 
Dobrée is not in the least a pedantic guide. 


The drama, his particular field, was in a 
poor way after 1700, and he does not 
attempt to boost it. The middle section of 
the book deals with those important writers 
who, without being creative in the fullest 
literary sense, played such an important part 
in the cultural life of the time—the philo- 
sophers, moralists, critics, 
and chroniclers of various kinds. The 
creative writers are given, as it were, a 
double treatment. The early work of Defoe, 
Swift and Pope is considered, alongside the 
essayists, in the first part of the book, which 
deals with the years 1700-1720; and we 
meet them again in their maturity, in the 
third section, when the years 1720-40 are 
dealt with. It is because he is so conscious 
of changes in the political and literary 
temper from decade to decade that Profes- 


aestheticians. 


BOOKS 


sor Dobrée has chosen this arrangement, 
and it does make for enlightenment. 


On Defoe he writes with considerable 
shrewdness and humour, and argues with 
some subtlety that Swift is a truly sane and 
healthy moralist, even in the fourth book 
of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” One minor tires- 
someness is that when, in passing, he refers 
to the work of some contemporary critic, 
he does not give, even in a footnote, a precise 
reference to the book from which he is 
quoting. On the whole, however, Profes- 
sor Dobrée’s urbane manner is well suited 
to the period he is examining, and the book 
is a treasury of scholarly information, most 
agreeably conveyed. 


Trivial, Fond Record 


Unofficial History 


By William Slim. 


Cassell. 251 pages. 21s. 


HIS is a humane, intelligent soldier sit- 

ting at ease, recalling the little battles, 
the unimportant skirmishes and the less 
serious events that dotted and enlivened his 
career before he rose to command a 
victorious army. In sensing the self-critical 
humility of his account of the unsuccessful 
battle at Gallahat and the decisive authority 
that controlled the campaign that led up to 
a victory (which logistically seemed impos- 
sible of achievement) at Deir-ez-zor, his 
listeners—for Sir William’s style is that of 
a man talking, fluently and easily, not of a 
man slaving at a desk—will know why and 
how he, _ than perhaps anyone else, 
turned defeat into victory in the wearing, 
tearing campaign in Burma. 


It is the lack of vanity and pretence that, 
after some of the other war memoirs, makes 
Sir William’s writings so refreshing. In 
“Defeat into Victory” he said what he 
wanted to say about the war, not uncritically 
but fairly, and if in that book geniality was 
combined with instruction, in this latest one, 
designed he says for amusement, instruction 
peeps through the geniality. The facts are, 
he confesses, “ a shade blurred here, a trifle 
out of perspective there, and perhaps a little, 
in this corner and that, consciously arranged 
to hold the design together.” Some of the 
earlier chapters appeared originally in 
Blackwoods and the Kiplingesque tone of 
the “ Maga” is certainly present, as in Sir 
William’s conte about an incorrigible rogue 
called Chuck. It lurks too in Sir William’s 
comment that when the British army is 
called upon to fight, two factors are constant: 
the battle will always be fought uphill and 
always at the junction of two or more maps. 
In his day, Sir William fought with as many 
maps and up and down as many hills with 
as much success as many of his contem- 
poraries. It is a lack in them and not in 


Sir William that they have not occasionally 
kicked off their field boots as he has done 
here and sat in their slippers, recalling their 
careers and battles without rancour. 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 





The Cigar—H. Upmann Havana. 


| 
| A host is knewn 
_ by the brandy he serves 


| To serve your guests an in- 
different brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a 


| cognac of liqueur quality. This 

is why the perfect host gladly 
| pays that little bit more for a 
really fine liqueur brandy like 
Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made 
exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember 
| that Remy Martin make nothing 
| less good. 


| PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


Wa ha 
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Exports cheering for Cherry Heering 


In the Heering office there is a world map showing the towns to which 
Cherry Heering is exported direct from Copenhagen. Europe, America, 
the Far East—all parts are thickly sprinkled with names. Distribution. 
and sales have a truly international flavour. 

Because of this, the firm’s present owner, Mr. Perer HEERING, makes 
extensive use of international advertising. Through Timez, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine, he keeps his company’s name on the tips of important 
tongues all over the world. 


Five separate weekly editions 


supporting sales in markets 







around the worid 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


DANISH CHERRY HEERING...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... aovertised in TIME 
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AMERICAN SURVE Yis prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Boom Bent 
But not Bust 


HE steel strike, whether it has been ended by the recent court 
T injunction or merely held over, still dominates the American 
economy. The industry has bounded back into full production 
in the five weeks since the Supreme Court ordered the steel workers 
back to the mills for an 80-day cooling-off period ; but the impact 
of the stoppage lingers. The directly-related industries—the 
railways and coal mines—have shared in this unexpectedly quick 
revival, just as they suffered when the furnaces shut down in the 
summer. But steel con- 
sumers, slower to feel the 
effects in the summer, 
because they had 
accumulated huge stocks 
; before the strike, are now 
120 |- 2 slower to recover, be- 
cause the small stocks 
they still have are 
seriously unbalanced and 
because re-stocking takes 
time. Even after the 
steel operatives went 
back to work on Novem- 
ber 7th men were being 
laid off in steel-using industries that had run out of supplies— 
60,000 workers in the first week, another 40,000 in the second 
—and the process is still going on. 

A new survey of business purchasing agents indicates that steel 
shortages have forced a quarter of all manufacturers to curtail 
production, and that some of them do not expect to return to 
normal before next spring. For example, the General Motors 
Corporation—the biggest of the automobile manufacturers—pro- 
duced only 11,798 cars last month ; a year ago the company was 
making as many in a day. Total motor output was 50 per cent 
below schedule for the month. The industry plans to make up 
the deficit with a record production in the first quarter of the 
new year, which will give the national economy an unseasonal 
bulge in the winter months. For the more distant future the 
delays brought on by the strike will probably mean a longer life 
for the industrial boom which the strike interrupted and thus 
may help the Republicans to hold on to the Presidency in next 
November’s election. 

By lasting for almost four months the strike sent some economic 
indicators plunging down as fast as they plunged in the early 
months of the postwar recessions. But there was an important 
difference. The plunge this year was caused by a failure of 
supply ; final demand continued to rise, though more slowly than 
before. The chief measure of economic activity, the gross national 
product, fell by 1.2 per cent in the third quarter of 1959 from 
its peak annual rate of $484.5 billion in the second quarter. The 
big shift was in business stocks which, instead of accumulating 
at an annual rate of $10 billion, as they had done in the April- 
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June quarter, were drawn down at the rate of $1 billion a year. 
Although the direct and indirect effects of the strike have lasted 
well into the fourth quarter, no further decline is expected in the 
gross national product and the authorities are once again talking 
confidently about its crossing the $500 billion mark in the new 
year. 

While it is commonly claimed that the strike did no permanent 
damage to the economic structure, it should be noted that its 
effects on wages and prices will not be known until a final settle- 
ment is reached. The strike would turn out to have been a fearful 
extravagance if the same old inflationary push upward were to be 
renewed after labour and management had been left to sit out 
their differences for so long. The “temporary” damage caused 
by the strike, some of which was obviously more than just tempo- 
rary, chiefly affected employment, prices and the balance of trade. 

Half a million strikers were out of work for a third of a year, 
and at least as many workers in industries dependent on steel 
were laid off for equal or shorter periods. The loss of wages 
is estimated at $1.75 billion. And this does not allow for those 
who were unemployed before the strike and who were forced to 
continue in idleness because the demand for labour declined. 
In this sense the strike has aggravated the problem of long-term 
unemployment, although lately the number of men at work has 
been the highest in history except for a few midsummer peak 
periods. 

Prices have been described as “ reasonably stable ” in the past 
eighteen months, but recently they have started to creep up again. 
The tendency has been strengthened by the pressure on steel 
supplies. This has affected the buyers of cars ; the popularity of 
the 1960 models, particularly the three small newcomers, coupled 
with the expectation that the steel strike would stop production, 
started a brisk demand 
for everything on wheels 
this autumn and thus for 
a change cars have not 
been selling at a dis- 
count. 

The steel strike has 
also had a direct impact 
on foreign trade. Imports °° 
of steel had been rising 
for more than a year 20 
before the strike, and 
they naturally swelled 
still further when the 
greater part of domestic 
production was cut off. 9° 
Imports still account for 
less than 5 per cent of American steel consumption, and are mainly 
wire products and nails ; but two years ago imports were less 
than 2 per cent of consumption. Meanwhile, the strike reduced 
exports to a trickle, and it is presumed that the foreign suppliers 
who leaped into the breach will not all withdraw voluntarily. In 
none of these three categories—employment, prices and trade— 
did the strike cause new damage. It confirmed situations that 
already existed and postponed the day when the difficulties would 
be solved. 

In other areas, the impact of the strike has not been so clear-cut. 
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It has had two opposite effects on the demand for credit, for 


“ce 


instance. In so far as there was “scare” buying of 1960 auto- 
mobiles, the strike contributed to the continuing rise in hire pur- 
chase credit which has been going up by $500 million a month 
since July, with cars leading the way. On the other hand, the 
strike may have eased the demand for business loans, by curtailing 
the supply of steel available for production and by releasing funds 
which would normally have been tied up in stocks. Nevertheless 
the demand for loans has been heavy, and since the middle of the 
year they have gone up by almost twice as much as they did in the 
same period of last year. In the weeks since the output of steel 
was resumed the Treasury bill rate has climbed to new heights ; 
part of the rise is attributed to steel, part to the general tightness 
of money and part to the seasonal demand for funds. 

Construction has been declining unseasonably since early 
summer for a variety of reasons. The steel strike is one of them, 
but the tightness of credit is perhaps most important, particularly 
where the financing of private houses is concerned. Work has 
been or will have been started on 1,300,000 new private dwellings 
this year, compared to 
1,100,000 last year, but 
last year the trend was 
sharply upward and this 
year it has been gradu- 
ally—and now more 
sharply—downward. In 
the public sector, con- 
struction on the feder- 
ally-financed hig hway 
system has also been 
delayed because Con- 
gress took so long to give 
in to President Eisen- 
hower’s demand for a 
higher petrol tax to finance the programme. And since that 
legislation provided less than enough to keep everything on 
schedule, there is more uncertainty about the years ahead. 

In one important area—business investment in plant and equip- 
ment—the gentle rise has continued, in spite of the strike, and 
is expected to continue through 1960. Such investment this year 
promises to be nearly 10 per cent more than last year’s $30.5 billion 
—the low point of the recession—and next year’s may do as well 
again. The growth has been general, and it has been characterised 
by much greater increases in spending for equipment than for 
plant. In total, 1959 will have been a satisfactory economic year in 
spite of a most serious strike. It has demonstrated that a good 
boom is hard to break. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Democrats’ Trial Run 


HE liberal Democrats took over New York City last weekend, 
iia honour Mrs Roosevelt, to inspect potential presidential 
candidates for 1960 and to draft a preliminary version of the plat- 
form on which they hope—although less confidently than they did 
a year ago—to win next year’s election. In fact this gathering 
was almost a preview of the July convention in Los Angeles, except 
that it lacked the climax which comes when the presidential nomi- 
nee is finally chosen. But there was plenty of bargaining in smoke- 
filled rooms with financial backers and local leaders—New York 
State has the biggest block of votes at the convention. And there 
were plenty of candidates wooing publicity, the elder statesmen of 
the party and popular acclaim. The latter came when each made 
his five-minute speech at the dinner—and Mr Stevenson won on 
both length and loudness of applause. But this did not mean that 
he was the favoured candidate for 1960. Rather did it underline 
the present weakness of his party—its nostalgia for its past, failures 
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as well as successes, and its lack of any hero on which to build its 
future. 

The divisions within the party, over strategy as much as over 
policy, were emphasised by the absence from the meetings of 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, who has given effective leadership to the 
Democratic majority in Congress but in directions which do not 
satisfy the liberals. Presumably he stayed away to dramatise his 
distrust of the National Advisory Committee which was responsible 
for last week’s arrangements in general and for the draft platform 
in particular. This committee was set up originally after the 1956 
disaster to give Democrats outside Congress, especially the liberals, 
a louder voice in the party’s councils. Its influence is growing 
steadily, particularly now that it includes the leading southern 
moderate, Governor Collins of Florida. In present circumstances, 
nevertheless, it is a little hollow for the draft platform to accuse 
the Republican Administration of failing “to provide the bold 
and creative leadership required of the United States in this nuclear 
age.” 

Unfortunately for the Democrats the President has made peace, 
the most popular issue with the voters, a very Republican affair ; in 
an attempt to win back a share in it, the Advisory Committee 
advocates the establishment of a National Peace Agency—an inde- 
pendent department in the government. Elsewhere in the platform, 
long-winded and conventionally New-Dealing as it is, there are a 
few more signs of the new- approaches to the problems of the 
nineteen-sixties which, according to a growing number of thoughtful 
commentators, are what the American people want. Even though 
this platform is sure to be thoroughly modified before an election 
is fought on it, it gives the new Democratic leader something to 
work with—if only his party can agree on a good one. 


Example for Steel 


7. big steel companies must feel increasingly out in the cold 

as other disputes, of less importance to the economy and some 
of equally long standing, are being settled. For the first time, 
an agreement seems almost certain to be reached in a dock strike 
within the 80-days cooling-off period prescribed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act ; this would be a heartening achievement for collective 
bargaining, which has been given a bad name by the steel dispute. 
During the next three years dockers on the east coast are to 
receive an increase in pay and other benefits worth 41 cents an 
hour, and the employers win the right to install labour-saving 
machinery, something which the steel employers already have. 

Substantial concessions have had to be made to win the union’s 
consent to this. The size of work crews is not to be cut, as the 
employers wished, -and union members are to receive compen- 
sation if work which they could have done goes elsewhere because 
of new methods of packing goods in large containers. The exact 
amount is to be settled by arbitration if it cannot be fixed volun- 
tarily. This may be a wasteful and stop-gap method of meeting 
the problems, both human and economic, created by automation, 
but at least both sides recognise that they exist. Dockers in ports 
from Maine to Virginia will be voting while The Economist is in 
the press on whether to accept the master contract worked out 
in New York City, which usually sets the pattern for the whole 
eastern seaboard ; they are not likely to reject it, but employers 
along the Gulf may. 

Elsewhere the steelworkers’ union is seeking agreements with 
industries which normally wait for steel to lead the way, but 
which now feel that they can afford to wait no longer. Two 
leading manufacturers of tins, fearful of their supply of tinplate, 
have agreed to a new three-year contract providing for wage 
increases of 21 cents an hour ; this is a trifle less generous than 
the union’s settlement with the Kaiser Steel Corporation, which 
it is hoping to establish as a general model. It has also opened 
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You name it—we play it 


We play it high. We play it low. We play every 
octane of the petrol pops. We also get new music 
thrown at us regularly to try out on our barrel 
organs (catalytic crackers in the school books). 


Still some of the people in our refineries sigh for the 
old days. Though we worked hard, things seemed 
simpler then. We weren’t expected to get anything 
more than oil, petrol and a few chemicals from 
crude. Today we have turned super-professional and 
use the white coats provided. And we wrestle with 
a rush of new grades for new lubricants, chemicals 
and detergents. The enthusiasts in our research 


department seem to think there are no limits to 
what can be made from oil. 


How do we hear you calling the tune? Through 
our marketing people of course. It seems you’re 
pumping more insecticides into your garden. 


Your wife is lathering up more detergents than. 


ever before. You’re bathing more children in more 
plastic baths. The news is passed on to the Shell 
refineries. If you drive past one lighting up the 
night, you'll be pleased to know the professionals 
in there are turning the taps you want turned. 
You name it — we play it. 


OZ 
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“Get me 
WHITAKER 

I want the facts 
on this,” 


said the Managing Director 





The Managing Director is an intelligent man. He knows where 
to go for the facts he is constantly needing. Whitaker’s Almanack 
keeps these facts at his fingertips. 


Exporters and importers can de- Whitaker’s Almaneck for 1960 is just out, packed fall of the 
facts and figures that your work continually or. Inter- 
velop new markets, new sources of national and home affairs, UN.O., Sport, scleuaific dlecoverics. 
. . e Peerage, the Commonw and foreign countries, all 
materials and merchandise from aspects of business, Government and public offices—these and 
abroad. with the assistance of a thousand other subjects are dealt with in the new Whitaker. 
! . 


’ . HOW THEY VOTED 
Hanover's Foreign Department. October’s General Election has given us new M.P.s, a new 
ere : Government, a new party line-up. All the figures: party 
oe Da strengths, majorities big and small, non-voters . . . all the facts : 
hes THE the new Cabinet, the new Speaker, Parliamentary summary— 
fe ar mena you'll find them in the new Whitaker’s Almanack. 
- HANOVER 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1960" 
Complete edition 21/- Shorter edition 11/6 
Library edition 37/6 (leather-bound) 
From booksellers and newsagents everywhere 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C. 2... 10 Mount Street, W.1 Published by: 
J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD 13 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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formal negotiations with the major manufacturers of aluminium 
for the first time since July, when the contract which was about 
to expire was extended to avoid a strike. Agreements of this kind, 
with users of steel and with manufacturers of aluminium, one 
substitute for steel, build up the pressure against the steel em- 
ployers. Before he left Washington the President made an eleventh 
hour appeal to both sides to reach a voluntary agreement so that 
the government would not have to step in. He did not single out 
either side for special blame. But the companies have made them- 
selves look pig-headed by turning down flatly all the suggestions 
of the Secretary of Labour for bringing a third party into the 
dispute to reconcile the quite small differences which remain. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT ?—I 


John F. Kennedy 


While Senator Kennedy does 
not intend to make a formal 
declaration until the New Year 
that he is seeking to become the 
Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency at the convention 
which meets in Los Angeles on 
July 11, 1960, he has long been 
campaigning for the nomination 
with mounting intensity. A 
correspondent in Washington 
describes this man who is 
generally acknowledged to be 
ahead, for the moment, of all 
other Democratic contenders. 


ENATOR JOHN KENNEDY of Massachusetts is the presidential 
S candidate whose popular image contrasts most sharply with 
his real personality. The general impression is of a handsome, 
dashing, colourful Democrat who has many of the happy qualities 
associated with youth: high spirits, impulsiveness, a warm heart 
and an easy direct approach to life. Senator Kennedy is indeed 
handsome, but behind the boyish mask lies a convoluted and 
complex personality. 


Extraordinarily self-contained and self-possessed, he is capable 
of an emotional detachment about himself and those around him 
that is extraordinary in a relatively young man (he is 42) and rare 
at any age. He has many admirers and a large and devoted 
staff, but almost no intimates outside his family circle. Egotism 
and a fierce will to succeed are Senator Kennedy’s ruling charac- 
teristics. In the service of his own ambition, he is wily and coldly 
calculating, but not hypocritical. Candour is probably his most 


engaging personal trait. Senator Kennedy is unashamedly a man 
on the make. 


His intellectual qualities are his strongest point. He is the most 
widely read of all the candidates and has himself written two 
books. Well-versed in history, government, economics and foreign 
affairs, he has great intellectual curiosity and is astute in “ picking 
the brains” of the many experts whom he cultivates. He has 
good taste in speechwriters, too, and his addresses sparkle with 
urbane allusions and erudite quotations. If he were elected, he 
would be the most literate President since Wilson and would 
return the institution of the brains trust to the importance it had 
in the Roosevelt Administration. 


Mr Kennedy is also an effective politician and would make a 
strong party leader. Elected to the House of Representatives ‘n 
1946 and to the Senate six years later, he has had thirteen years 
of the cut-and-thrust of legislative politics. He knows the ways 
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of Congress and has earned the respect, if not the persor~| affec- 
tion, of his colleagues, most of them his seniors by many years. 
He has toiled faithfully at the routine drudgery and his quickness 
of mind and mastery of detail were impressive in the debates on 
the labour reform Bill which he managed on the floor. 


As a political chieftain in his native Massachusetts, Senator 
Kennedy has built a strong personal organisation and kept the 
local politicians, some of them unsavoury, at arm’s length. In 
the drawn-out and complicated pre-convention manceuvres which 
have been under way for more than a year and which will continue 
until next July, Mr Kennedy has acted as his own manager and 
chief strategist. He has yet to make a serious mis-step. There 
can be no question that here is a man with a solid core of ability, 
native political skill and much finesse. 


EVERTHELESS, there are several grounds for doubt about 
Senator Kennedy. One is his Roman Catholic religion. 
There is irony in this because Mr Kennedy, like most of his rivals 
in both parties, is close to being a spiritually rootless modern man. 
He performs the prescribed devotions of his faith, but his accession 
to the Presidency would no more mean “ the Pope in the White 
House” than the election of an Episcopalian would signify the 
coming to power of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Another cause of distrust in Senator Kennedy is the possible 
influence over him of his father, Mr Joseph Kennedy, the former 
ambassador to Britain. The elder Mr Kennedy has privately 
voiced anti-Semitic sentiments and has publicly expressed isola- 
tionist, “ Fortress America” views ; he also aligned himself with 
the late Senator McCarthy. The younger Kennedy is impeccably 
liberal in his voting record and does not share his father’s private 
or public prejudices. Yet these worry many liberals. 


More serious are the criticisms of those who profess to see in 
Senator Kennedy’s record a dismaying pattern of retreat before 
pressure. Over a period of several years, he gradually altered his 
views on the relations between church and state until he had 
arrived at a highly simplified position that was acceptable to most 
Protestants but objectionable to many of his fellow Catholics. 
During his early years in the Senate he voted to support the 
farm programme of Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
after the opposition of the farm states cost Senator Kennedy the 
nomination for the Vice Presidency in 1956, he shifted to an 
anti-Benson line. The leaders of the trade unions are divided 
on whether he made too many concessions to the conservatives 
in Congress during the drafting of the labour law. 


His most spectacular surrender was to a part of his own 
Irish-American constituency in Boston. While he was running for 
the Senate in 1952, and until 1956, he vacillated on McCarthyism 
and evaded the moral challenge which it posed. Mr Kennedy 
has offered the defence that the issue of McCarthyism was a 
matter on which he did not have a strong, automatic reaction of 
his own. He has expressed some envy for liberals who instinctively 
and unhesitatingly rose to battle against McCarthy. This defence 
is revealing. It raises the query—on what issues does Senator 
Kennedy feel deeply and respond instinctively ? This awkward 
question must be asked of presidential aspirants because in the 
American system of government so much depends upon the con- 
victions and personal style of the man at the apex of power. 


The tentative answer in Senator Kennedy’s case must be that 
he has no reservoir of deep feelings about public issues. His 
approach is almost wholly cerebral. His tolerant, humane, liberal 
opinions are not nourished by any discernible hatred for injustice 
or any fellow feeling for the suffering and the deprived. This 
emotional thinness is distressing to those liberals who regard the 
struggle for civil rights for the Negro as the touchstone in domestic 
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politics and assistance to the underdeveloped countries as the 
touchstone in foreign affairs. Mr Kennedy’s stated views on both 
these great issues are adequate, but his critics fear that if he were 
burdened by the enormous weight of the Presidency he might have 
neither the self-consistent philosophy nor the emotional stamina 
to persevere in those views. 

These doubts may do Senator Kennedy a serious injustice, but 
there is nothing he can do between now and the nominating 
convention to disprove them. It is in this sense that it is unfor- 
tunate that he has had no executive experience. Any public man 
can learn quickly enough the routines of administration, but only 
through the trial-and-error of executive action can he demonstrate 
the depth and character of his c6nvictions. Unfortunately for 
Senator Kennedy, he seems destined never to acquire any proper 
preparation for the post of chief executive. For if he is not nomi- 
nated for the highest office his fellow Democrats appear deter- 
mined to consign him, for vote-catching purposes, to what it usually 
the dusty futility of the Vice Presidency. 
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Protection for Migrants 


N American Secretary of Labour must expect to be sniped at by 
A both trade unions and businessmen but now Mr Mitchell has 
drawn the fire of a new set of adversaries, the Department of 
Agriculture and the farming organisations. For some time he has 
been concerned over the low wages and poor living conditions of 
the 400,000 migrant native farm labourers, whom he calls the 
“excluded Americans.” Now he is requiring farmers who use 
federal or state employment agencies for recruiting their seasonal 
labour to pay their itinerant workers the wages “ prevailing in the 
area” and to provide them with transport and housing which is 
up to local standards. The Department of Agriculture, with the 
encouragement of “corporate ” farmers who will be the principal 
sufferers from the new regulations, opposes these strongly on the 
grounds that they will raise farming costs considerably ; and they 
have heen dena-----4 bw the Secretary of Av---'"e as involving 





Lessons 
of the 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


fr the building of the 41,000 mile 
interstate highway system, the 
United States is turning into one vast 
complex of freeways; these are the 
limited-access roads planned, like the 
new British motorways, to move large 
numbers of cars as safely and as rapidly 
as possible over long distances. Most 
people are familiar with their massive 
construction, intricate design and vast 
cost, and with their gargantuan appetite 
for land, particularly for “cloverleaf” 
approaches. But apparently neither the 
public nor many of the officials involved 
realise how many new problems the free- 
ways create. 

The expert in handling traffic on them 
must be a specialist both in fluid-flow 
physics and in human _ psychology. 
Moving large numbers of cars safely, at 
today’s high speeds, depends on knowing 
what people, with all their inefficiency and 
often plain contrariness, are likely to do 
next and getting them, unobtrusively, to 
do the right thing. 

In one sense, the traffic engineers have 
been successful. Freeways cost from $3 
million to $15 million a mile to build, and 
everything about them is expensive. It 
cost $1 million to provide adequate signs 
for Denver’s eleven-mile Valley High- 
way. It costs $32,000 a day just to police 
the freeways in southern California. 


Because of the danger of floods, this road and a five-minute block will have 
stationary drivers cursing five miles back. 
Sometimes people act like lemmings bent 
Wind creates unexpected 


system must maintain 156 pumps in low 
spots and under-passes; it is also the 
largest single user of irrigation water in on suicide. 





southern California because it landscapes 
Yet in spite of such 
formidable expenses, the freeways carry 
people more safely and at a lower cost 
a head than ordinary roads; this is 
because they move so many more vehicles. 
Problems begin, however, the moment 
that a designer gets to work. One is that 
freeways must be fitted in to the existing 
roads ; it would be disastrous to discharge 
a huge flow of traffic just outside a town 
and leave it to find its own way. How 
frequently the motorist should be able 
to get on and off a freeway also causes 
much heart-burning. Too many exits and 
entrances would frustrate its only excuse 
for existence, the rapid movement of 
traffic over long distances; this is why, 
if a driver misses his turning, he must go 
on to the next even if it is 20 miles away. 
For the same reason, and to reduce 
accidents, the “ dividers ” 
two sets of lanes are being made higher 
and more impenetrable all the time. 
Sometimes trees hide the lights of on- 
coming traffic ; sometimes the lanes are a 
hundred yards or more apart. Given the 
least chance, a driver who changes his 
mind and wants to turn back will make a 
U-turn right across the dividing strip. 
The very size of the operation creates 
An interruption of 


thousands of acres. 


its own frustrations. 
one minute may halt a mile of vehicles 


hazards. Tall vehicles such as caravans 
and high-sided lorries are not allowed on 
the Kansas freeway when the velocity 
reaches 25 miles an hour because they are 
easily turned over, and may block the road 
for hours. Motorists on 40-mile stretches 
without a turn-off are warned that head- 
winds will eat up their fuel supply ster 
than they think; even so the number 
stranded with empty tanks goes up 
astronomically when ‘such winds rise. 

Many motorists are unaccustomed to 
driving on freeways and panic when faced 
with the unexpected. But the commonest 
accident is a rear-end collision, which may 
pile up a number of cars, and is caused 
by sudden slowing-down and stopping. 
The engineers are urging manufacturers 
to install three-way rear lights, green for 
constant or increasing speed, amber for 
slowing down, red only when stopped. 

Many other devices are being dis- 
cussed: methods of reporting instan- 
taneously to the controller whenever a 
car stops on a freeway ; closed television 
circuits to keep trouble-spots under his 
eye ; special wireless channels to which 
car radios may be tuned ; and a computer 
which will give warning of trouble before 
it develops. The time may come when 
special driving skills will be required for 
a licence which is good on freeways, and 
when older cars as well as older drivers 
may be barred from them. Recently 
Detroit found that it had no law to keep 
horses, bicycles, funeral processions and 
even pedestrians off its freeway and it 
had to pass one. 

The chief lesson for designers and 
traffic controllers to learn is that there is 
no substitute for vigilance and intelligent 
foresight. For example, it should have 
been foreseen that a multi-lane freeway 
must have shoulders wide enough to park 
on on both sides of each lane; a car in 
trouble which has to cut across half a 
dozen lines of high-speed traffic is asking 
for more. 


between the 
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NEW LONG-RANGE INTERCONTINENTAL 


On November 24 TWA introduced the new Long Range Boeing 707 Intercontinental — the 
world’s fastest and largest Jetliner — only 74 hours non-stop London to New York. Leave 
London 5 p.m., arrive New York 7.30 p.m. Cocktails with your friends in Mayfair — dinner 
in Manhattan! Just a few restful, luxurious hours in the air and you're there, non-stop. 
Your return flight New York - London takes only 6 hours 25 minutes! And if you’re going 
beyond New York fly on TWA’s mighty Jet fleet, again non-stop, coast to coast or to 
America’s major cities. Choose De Luxe or Thrifty Economy Service. 


For Reservations see your Trav’! Agen: ~calli TWA 


200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. TRAfaigar 1234 or Manchester, BLAckfriars 464 


MORE PASSENGERS CARRIED MORE MILES 
THAN ANY OTHER WORLDWIDE AIRLINE 
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“ federal intervention and administrative control and regimentation 
. « » SO repugnant to agriculture.” 

But the often appalling working and living conditions of these 
American migrants who follow the seasonal crops around the 
country are also receiving belated attention from Congress 
and from certain state authorities. An official survey* 
has characterised them as occupying “ the lowest level of any major 
group in the American economy ” ; earning an average of less than 
$900 a year, they do not come under minimum wage legislation 
and as transients are not entitled to such welfare benefits as un- 
employment insurance and compensation for injuries. Yet the 
mechanisation of agriculture has increased the need for large 
numbers of temporary workers at harvest time ; the picker who 
distinguishes between ripe and green fruit has yet to be replaced 
by a machine. 

The 450,000 Mexicans, Canadians, West Indians and 
Japanese who enter the United States temporarily each year under 
labour contracts to help fill this need are cared for better than are 
the native American migrants, who are mostly Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. The latest agreement between the United States and 
Mexico, which supplies about 95 per cent of this foreign labour, 
provides that these braceros may now work as ranch hands as well 
as crop pickers and they are guaranteed employment, transport, 
housing and insurance. In an attempt to extend such protection to 
migrant domestic farm workers a Senate subcommittee is holding 
hearings on Bills which would establish minimum wage standards 
for them, register the crew leaders who recruit and transport (and 
not infrequently exploit) them, and protect the migrants’ children 
who customarily work beside their parents in the fields. Several 
states have already adopted legislation controlling the crew leaders, 
while New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware have housing codes 
covering the migrant labour camps and Maryland hopes to have 
them before the next harvest. But this piecemeal approach and 
the differing standards in different states have led the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labour to propose that native 
workers be , viected not only by the federal minimum wage law 
but also by federal enforcement of adequate housing, safety and 
health standards. 


No Longer Long 


HE resounding defeat of 
Governor Long in the Demo- 
cratic primary election in Louisiana 
has finally killed his attempts to 


tion against a Governor succeeding 
himself in that state. The primary 
is held to decide who will represent 
the Democrats in the coming 
gubernatorial election and has in 
fact usually been the deciding con- 
test ; this year, however, there may be more effective Republican 
opposition. Governor Long had originally planned to resign from 
office and hand over to his Lieutenant-Governor for a few months 
while he himself ran again for election; but in the end he was forced 
to stand for the secondary post’ while backing a puppet for the 
governorship. 

In its wisdom, now revealed for the first time, the Louisiana elec- 
torate rejected them both and the future Governor will be chosen 
in the January run-off between Mayor deLesseps Morrison of New 
Orleans and the hill-billy singer and former Governor, Mr Jimmy 
Davis, neither of whom secured, on his first ballot, the absolute 








*Farm Labour Fact Book, US Department of Labour, 1959, 240 pp., $1.00, 


by-pass the constitutional prohibi- * 
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majority over the other ten candidates which is required for victory. 
Mr Morrison, who tried unsuccessfully to win the governorship 
in 1956, is a Roman Catholic and has been a vigorous reform 
Mayor since 1946. In last week’s contest he had a considerable 
majority over his opponent, sweeping south Louisiana and also 
winning the Negro vote from Governor Long. But this lead could 
be wiped out in January if the votes of the defeated candidates are 
switched to Mr Davis, who is more acceptable both to the segrega- 
tionists and to rural Protestants in the north. 

The result of the primary seems to mark the collapse of the Long 
family’s political power in Louisiana, though the writing was on 
the wall in August when the State Legislature—whose acquiescence 
he once claimed to rent rather than buy because it was cheaper— 
refused the Governor’s request for a special session. The rebellion 
was provoked by his peculiar behaviour during the summer. After 
twice being committed to a mental hospital and having a heart 
attack, he dismissed his many doctors and psychiatrists on the 
grounds that he knew as much as they did. He then conducted 
a violent campaign for re-election, pressing, among other schemes, 
his plan for a two-ply highway system: one for sane people and 
the other “for nuts and drunken drivers.” The flight of the 
Governor’s fair-weather supporters can scarcely have been slowed 
by his announcement that “ if I am crazy now, then I have been 
crazy all my life.” 

Mr Long’s defeat, if it is indeed the end of “ Ole Uncle Ear!,” 
frustrates his alleged desire to rival the political martyrdom of his 
even more notorious brother Huey. It leaves Senator Russell 
Long, Huey’s son, as the dynastic heir and he is said to covet the 
governorship when it comes up again in 1964. But the able young 
Senator will find the family political machine shattered and the 
anti-Long forces greatly strengthened by his uncle’s recent excesses. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Federal Reserve Board has allowed so-called country banks, 
which have to keep a reserve of 11 per cent of their demand 
deposits, to count as part of that reserve any cash they have in 
hand in excess of 4 per cent of demand deposits. Until now only 
the amounts actually placed with the Reserve Banks were credited 
as reserves. This change is the first step in what will be a gradual 
implementation of the new law authorising the counting of all cash 
holdings. The chief effect of the present move will be to allow 
country banks to meet their particular need for larger cash hold- 
ings, especially at Christmas time, without penalising their reserves. 
The Reserve Board regards the move not as a modification of its 
general policy of tight credit but as part of the operation by which 
it customarily provides more money at this time of year. 


x * * 


The Supreme Court has refused to review the judgments made 
in lower courts earlier this year on three cases which had been 
brought to test the validity of the Administration’s ban on travel 
to Communist China. Thus the ruling of the lower court stands ; 
it found that the government’s policy was legally valid on two 
grounds ; firstly, that Congress had specifically authorised the 
President to restrict travel ; and, secondly, that his power to conduct 
foreign affairs independently of Congress includes the authority to 
prevent any travel which might endanger the national interest. 
The Supreme Court’s ruling caused some surprise since counsel 
in the three suits had relied heavily on its decision in 1958 which 
questioned the Executive’s right to refuse to issue a passport and 
stated that the Constitution protected the citizen’s right to travel. 

- * * 

East Haven, Connecticut, has a Trolley Museum which offers 
genuine tram rides every Sunday afternoon. Traditionalisi: 
approach the museum from the old Boston post road. Students 
of social change take exit 51 from the Connecticut turnpike. 
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Make friends with 
MARTELL 


Cordon Bleu 


COGNAG BRANDY AT I§1TS BEST 





Three Star 





OUTER SEVEN 
EXPORTS TO DENMARK 


Your plans for trading with the Outer Seven may 
include Denmark. If so it will be in your interest to 
work with a well-connected and up-to-date sales 
organisation. 


Denmark is not an easy market. However good your 
products, an individual approach and prompt, first 
class service are essential. We act as sole agents and 
distributors for a number of smaller manufacturers 
and also for big industrial groups. Our sales staff is 
well qualified both commercially and technically, 
and our organisation is strong enough to handle 
more lines. We would thus be interested in discussing 
with export-minded concerns the possibility of 
introducing their proven products. Food products 
and textile-consumer goods are excluded. 


+++ 





Please communicate with the Managing Director. 
BOEG—THOMSEN A/S 


48, Svanemellevej, Copenhagen, ©. 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 





First In world-wide banking 


At important points around the 
globe (shown here in the un- 
orthodox Dymaxion projection, 
which minimizes distortion) 
First National City gives helpful 
service to British exporters. 


78 branches in 27 countries 


Why The First National City Bank 


can do more for you overseas 


WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE. First National City spans the 
globe, with 78 branches in 27 countries, equipped to 
handle personal and business accounts, loans, ad- 
vances and securities. 


LARGE STAFF. 6,300 skilled personnel overseas and 
9,200 in New York are ready to help in every way. 
PERSONAL SERVICES. We will be pleased to give our 
business friends a letter of introduction to any of our 


branches to ensure for them a warm welcome and 
personal attention. 


FACTS QUICKLY AVAILABLE. Up-to-date credit and 
economic information are readily available through 
our world-wide branch system. 

LOCAL INFORMATION. First National City can also call 
on many thousands of knowledgeable banking corres- 
pondents in every important centre of commerce. 
Their exact information about local conditions can 
make all the difference to your business. 


Call on us at either of our two London branches, 
and find out for yourself how much we can help you. 


The First 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 





Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 


Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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Plain talk about 
management control 


A data processing system, from the smallest punched card 
installation to the big jumbo sized computer, is simply a device 
to give you time to think. It doesn’t need most of next month to 
work out last month’s figures, and so you can go to your 
management meetings with facts that are news as well as history. 
You can get your figures early enough to take the right action. 
You can reload your plant before you miss the market, spot dead 
weight before you begin to feel it drag, blow out the bottlenecks 
before they begin to clog the works. The true picture of a com- 
pany is a dynamic one, influenced not only by its own affairs, but 
by national, industrial and human factors. 
A data processing system can take into 
account any factors you decide are relevant 
to your company’s business. This is the 
beginning of scientific management control. 


7 


Plain talk about LC-T 


I-C-T make the widest range of data processing 
equipment in the world — computers, electronic 
calculators, punched card machines. Something to 
fit any company of any size. 


I-C-T are specialists in data processing 

I-C-T equipment will earn every penny of its keep in 
helping your organisation to run smoothly. Extend it 
to its limit and it becomes an instrument of manage- 
ment. I-C-T are using all their formidable resources 
to extend the techniques and applications of modern 
data processing. They are far more than just manu- 
facturers of equipment. They are specialists in the 
use of data processing machines to promote and 
assist scientific management. 


I-C-T are at your service 

I-C-T will examine your problems and tell 
you precisely what they can do to help you. 
They are ready to advise you and to educate 
your staff in data processing techniques. 
This is I-C-T service, using all the resources 
of Hollerith and Powers-Samas, two pioneers 
of data processing. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 HYDE PARK 8080. OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND OVERSEAS 
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REFORMING SAUDI ARABIA—I 


The Saudis Take Stock 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Riyadh 
or the first time in years, too many men are chasing too few 
jobs in Saudi Arabia. A prolonged business depression is the 

price the country has had to pay for reckless expenditure on 
imports used largely for the purpose of conspicuous waste. The 
crisis broke last year after heavy drawings had been made on the 
central monetary agency in an effort to redress an adverse balance 
of trade. At par, the Saudi riyal is worth 3.75 to the dollar. When, 
last year, it reached six to the dollar on the open market it was 
clearly time for drastic measures to be taken if the national till 
were not to be completely emptied. 

To stop the drain, Amir Faisal, who is crown prince, foreign 
minister and minister of finance, forced through a series of austerity 
measures. The import of some luxuries was stopped altogether; 
the issue of import licences for some of the less luxurious luxuries 
was strictly curtailed. All but essential projects, or rather projects 
believed to be essential, were brought to a halt. The abrupt 
reversal of a ten-year-old inflationary process led straight to depres- 
sion and despite grumbling and unemployment, deflationary pres- 
sures were kept up as a deliberate act of policy. 

Although many business men look back with longing on the 
days when money ran away like water in the desert wadis, the effects 
of the present depression should not be exaggerated. The figures 
show that, while the import of luxury items and materials for 
construction has been cut back, foodstuffs and other essentials 
are being brought into the country in good quantity. After one 
full year of austerity, total imports fell from a record level of 
$220 million in 1957 to $214 million—a trifling difference. Incom- 
plete figures for the current year indicate a further, though by 
no means sensational, drop. This is the more remarkable as the 
Arabian American Oil Company, the kingdom’s only great industry, 
has cut its capital investment programme to about half of what 
it was because of the sluggish state of the international oi] market. 

The social effects of unemployment are less marked in Saudi 
Arabia than in more advanced communities. Much of the labour 
force is casual or at least semi-casual. Workers drift in and out 
of jobs at will and those laid off in recent months have drifted 
back to the villages or deserts from which they came. Many would 
have laid themselves off anyway. 

Apart from the balance-of-payments crisis, which is being gradu- 
ally resolved, there is the problem of the government’s debts. 
Outside the country there have been wild stories that the govern- 
ment was three, or five, years in debt to the oil company. In fact, 
the debt is not crippling and never has been. According to a 
well-placed Saudi source, the internal debt of the government, 
owed mainly to local bankers, merchants and contractors, is about 
350 million riyals. This figure is hard to sort out because the 
creditors have been known to submit bills for twice, or three 
times, what they were really owed in the fond hope of eventually 
being able to compromise on some reasonable figure. The royal 
debt is thought to be about 80 million riyals and the external debt 
about $40 million. A total national debt of around $115 million 
should be wholly manageable for a country with a virtually guaran- 


teed oil income of some $350 million a year. If bonds could be 
issued to spread the debt over a longer term, say ten years, the 
problem could be shrugged off. But Saudi Arabia lacks the financial 
institutions capable of carrying out such an operation; the result 
is that the debt is always a weight around the government’s neck. 
A greater part of the external debt is made up of short-term loans 
guaranteed by the oil company. 


oop results have already been achieved by the austerity pro- 

gramme. A dollar no longer buys six riyals; the current rate is 
just under 4.75. Cover for the paper riyal, mostly in the form of 
foreign exchange, has climbed from an uncomfortably low ebb to 
the satisfactory level of 70 per cent. The recovery has been accom- 
panied by less welcome features, such as the slowing down of 
sound projects like road-building and the tendency to economise 
by letting the salaries of government officials fall into arrears. But, 
while recognising that there is much amiss, financial and trading 
circles have been surprised by the speed with which the crisis of 
the riyal has been averted. 
\ The main weakness of the Saudi economy in the past was the 
absence of a basic financial law.” Those in power, or with access 
to the right quarters, drew the country’s money as they liked. 
The lack of control meant that nobody knew what would happen 
next, nor indeed what was happening at the moment. The result 
was a scramble to cash in before it was too late, 

The first step to correct this weakness was Amir Faisal’s deci- 
sion to enforce respect for budget estimates. Much friction was 
provoked by this radical departure from previous practice. No 
proper accounts had been kept and it was difficult to determine 
what debts were owed to whom. The patience of Amir Faisal, 
and those who thought like him, was sorely tried. But much of 
this work has now been accomplished. When King Saud goes 
forth to distribute largesse, which he still does, it is his own money 
that he is spending—money allotted to him in the current budget. 
Whether the King is satisfied with his present allocation is another 
matter. Many of his subjects wish that the civil list was more 
generous—on the ground that there would then be more coaches 
on the gravy train. 

One conspicuous result of the new order is a reduction of the 
authority of the famous foreign advisers—the Palestinians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Libyans and others who have exercised so much influ- 
ence on Saudi affairs in past years. Gradually they have been 
edged from the centres of power, and the state, by and large, is 
now run by Saudis. At Amir Faisal’s elbow stand Amir Fahad and 
Amir Sultan, the ministers of education and communications. 
Apart-from King Saud himself, these three are the most able of 
the 35 surviving sons of the late King Abdul Aziz. A local wag 
has remarked that it is all to the good for the owners of the firm 
to be back in control of its affairs. In the old days, when the 
foreign advisers were in power, their interests were strictly short- 
term. The firm of Faisal and Brothers has more at stake. 


(To be concluaed) 
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A Canadian View of Australia 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


EARLY 20 years ago Mr R. G. Menzies called for the develop- 

ment of “horizontal relations” between Commonwealth 
countries to supplement their “ vertical relations’ with Britain. 
The theme has lately been recalled by a message from Mr Menzies 
to the Financial Post, of Toronto, which has just put out a 44-page 
supplement on Australia ; this must be the fullest treatment ever 
given to the sister-Dominion in a Canadian publication. “ We have 
a good deal in common,” Mr Menzies wrote: 


Climatically, of course, there is a great deal of difference ; 
economically there is very little. Your north is cold; ours is 
semi-tropical. But in one sense they are both similar: they are 
both frontier areas. 


Taking up the theme, the Financial Post wrote: 


Australia’s population is strung out in a thin belt around three 
sides of its coast in as long and thin a belt as Canada’s. . . 
Like Canada it consists of widely scattered settlements clinging 
to the one hospitable edge of the country. Like Canada it has huge 
empty stretches even along the edge. And like Canada it has 
the constant irritation of uninformed people looking at the map 
and saying “ Look at all the space they are doing nothing with.” 

These two countries have usually seen each other mirrored in 
an English (or Scottish) reflector. It may be an English book 
(such as Mr John Pringle’s recent “ Australian Accent’); or it 
may be an Australian writer who, in a valiant effort to get outside 
his subject, tries to see Australia from the point of the view of 
the other country he knows best. In either case the use of a British 
mirror distorts the picture for Canadians ; and no doubt the same 
is true the other way round. So much of what Australians feel it 
necessary to say to the people of the British Isles just does not 
need saying to a Canadian, because it is experience they have in 
common, the normal state of existence in the so-called “ new coun- 
tries.” 

The similarity of Australia’s problems to Canada’s, and the 
basic similarity of the two peoples’ outlook, even when their 
solutions diverge most widely, emerges from many of the articles 
in the Canadian paper. It appears in what Sir Bernard Heinze 
says about Australian development in the arts. He uses a phrase 
which surely Mr Vincent Massey will envy. After the early days 
of exploration and development, he says, this is ““ the second stage 
of pioneering.” The parallels are equally clear in Sir George 
Paton’s article about university problems, in articles about transport 
(always a vital subject in sparsely-settled countries like these two), 
and about the financial and constitutional arrangements of a 
federation. . 


IR GARFIELD BARWICK, the Australian Attorney-General, 
S explores a constitutional paradox. He explains that the central 
government in Australia is vested with powers that are enumerated 
on a list ; all the residuary powers are retained by the states. The 
Australian government, unlike the Canadian, has no residuary 
powers. As he makes clear, it was the deliberate choice of the 
Australian constitution-makers to reject the Canadian pattern (34 
years older) in favour of the American emphasis on states’ rights. 
But the sequel has been surprising: the Canadian provinces, which 
were envisaged by the founding fathers as something more like 
English county councils, have surrendered far fewer of their rights 
to the central government than the Australian states have. The 
centralisation has taken place in the country which set out to 
bolster the rights of the states. 

The wartime surrender of taxing powers to the central govern- 
ment appears to have become permanent in Australia: the only 
protest against the system of “tax reimbursement grants,” on 
which the Australian states live, was uttered at last summer’s con- 
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ference by the representative of Victoria—who eventually accepted 
the plan. But two Canadian provinces are actually raising their 
own taxes: Ontario collects corporation income taxes ; Quebec 
collects both personal and corporate taxes. The other provinces 
let Ottawa do the collection but take the revenue (13 per cent of 
personal income tax and nine per cent of corporation profits) which 
is recognised as their share. Again, the surrender of the borrowing 
powers of the Australian states to the Loan Council, which is 
inevitably dominated by the federal treasury, has no parallel in 
Canada, where the provinces raise their own loans wherever they 
like. A quarter of their total debt is owed to foreign lenders. 

Similar paradoxes arising out of equally similar problems appear 
in current economic developments. Both countries are proud of 
their rapid rate of development ; both mean to push it forward. 
Manufacturing industry has, in fact, grown faster and further in 
Australia than in Canada, according to the Financial Post. Aus- 
tralians employed in manufacturing are shown as 126 per cent of 
the 1949 figure, while the figure for Canada is 110 per cent of 
1949. A comparison based on the value added to raw materials 
by factory processing shows Australia at three times the level of 
1949 and Canada at less than twice 1949. The volume index of 
factory production prepared by the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank reached 138 per cent of 1953-54 at the end of last year. 
Canada’s official index, converted to a 1953-54 base, was still at 
about 116 per cent—though this gap may have narrowed during 
1959. One final comparison shows 30 per cent of Australia’s 
employed labour force engaged in manufactures, against 25.6 per 
cent for Canada. Primary production employs less than 14 per 
cent of the Australian labour force and 16 per cent of the Canadian. 
Canada also appears to have a larger proportion of its employment 
in the tertiary industries and services. 


HESE figures are not, at first sight, what one would expect from 
2 the relative rates of development and relative degree of foreign 
investment, shown in some other new. calculations. Adjusting 
figures to match Canadian statistics, the paper says that Australia’s 
new investment in capital facilities has represented between 19 
and 20 per cent of gross national product consistently in every year 
since 1951. Canada’s has been higher, but much more variable, 
ranging between 21.3 per cent and 27.7 per cent. Canada also 
appears from these calculations to have been far more dependent 
on foreign capital. Its current account deficits over the last five 
years are shown to have averaged 15 per cent of its external spend- 
ing. Australia’s came to II per cent. 

A Canadian correspondent writing from Canberra contrasts 
Australian and Canadian attitudes to foreign investment and the 
need for new capital. Much as Australians want foreign capital, 
he says, the official Australian view is that the country is already 
getting all the capital it can use. Manpower, not capital, he 
reports, is the limitation on pace of development. “‘ A Canadian 
interpreting this view,” says the correspondent, “ is bound to see 
it as a determination not to get involved in the inflationary sort 
of boom which Canada suffered between 1955 and°1957.” Much 
of this difference in attitude, if it is correctly reported, is no doubt 
explained by the different balance-of-payments positions of the 
two countries. Australia has “ balance-of-payments difficulties ” 
in the sense of the term accepted by the International Monetary 
Fund, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and all the 
most respectable people. Canada’s balance of payments continues 
to present an irresistible surplus through boom and recession alike, 
because the inflow of capital is unrestrained and apparently limit- 
less. This year again it covers a current account deficit of more than 
$1,500 million and keeps the Canadian dollar at a heavy premium 
which does some branches of the economy a good deal of harm. 
Canadians are increasingly disposed to envy Australia its ability and 
determination to retain control over its external exchanges. The 

Continued on page 1079 
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») Confidentially... 


The latest thing in quality time-keeping is a piece that combines all 
the advantages of the elegant fob watch and the practical travelling clock ... 
in fact, the Movado Ermeto. The Ermeto is not only a precision-made, Swiss 
watch, but a shock-protected, upright clock for desk or bedside table. 
The rolled gold Ermeto, at £46 I8s. 6d., is just one of the wide range that 
includes the Automatic Ermeto, the Ladies’ Ermeto and the special alarm 
Ermetophon. Consult your nearest Movado Jeweller. 





M- 
MOVADO ‘Ermeto’ 





Carley and Clemence Limited »- 49 Hatton Garden - London «- E-C-1 





CANADA—MONTREAL 
VILLE DE BROSSARD DEVELOPMENT 


Situated 10 minutes by carriage drive from CITY CENTRE, across the St. Lawrence River by the new CHAMPLAIN 
BRIDGE, and adjacent to the new MOTOR HIGHWAYS from Montreal to New York, Quebec, and Toronto- 


FOR SALE—3,000 ACRES 


OF FREEHOLD LAND FOR DEVELOPMENT 


OFFERED IN SECTIONS OF 25 to 50 ACRES OR MORE 
OPEN TO BUYERS’ OWN DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS FOR 


RESIDENTIAL AREAS - SHOPPING CENTRES 
OFFICES - LIGHT INDUSTRIES 


The Champlain Bridge is due to be completed in 1961. 
All excellent building land, 75 feet above level of the St. Lawrence River. 
" Solid rock about 25 feet below the surface. 


Any section can be bought with urbanization plans approved by / f DE BROSSARD 
the Town Council of the Ville de Brossard. 


A unique situation for a growing demand. 


Considerable Capital Appreciation is anticipated in a few years. 


Iilustrated details and plan from the 
Sole United Kingdom Agents: 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 (MAYfair 3771) 
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EMIDEC 


Mr. Jones negotiates a merger; Mr. Robinson 
buys a car; Mrs. Brown pays her dressmaker. 

In 40,000 current accounts spread over 15 West End 
branches of Barclays Bank Ltd. the money is on 
the move, and the flow quickly becomes a torrent. 





Barclays choose EMIDEC 


More people in Britain are now using banks than 
ever before. To ensure the greatest possible efficiency, 
despite the ever-increasing volume of business, 
Barclays have ordered an EMIDEC 1100 electronic 
computer. Designed by E.M.I. Electronics Ltd., 

it will be the first ofits kind for any British bank. 


The EMIDEC 1100 is an advanced machine 
=>) j employing magnetic core and transistor techniques 
ea fameraz: = ee E ied and is capable of operating at very high speeds. 

; ‘al ; The Barclays installation will live on a diet of 
information transmitted by teleprinters from the 
bank’s West End branches. In this way Barclays are 
ensuring that they will be able to meet modern con- 
Vitions with the most advanced methods available. 
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E.M.I. Electronics Ltd. is one of the leading 
automation organisationsin thiscountry. Inaddition 
to office computers it manufactures analogue 
computers, machine tool control systems, process 
control equipment, closed circuit television 

and a wide range of other devices. 


EMIDEC computers have been selected by many 
other major organisations, including: 

AIR MINISTRY « B.M.C. ‘ SAINSBURY’S * BOOTS * GLAXO 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR ° I.C.I. (PLASTICS DIVISION) 
KODAK * R.A.O.C. * B.E.A. ‘ MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 


Literature giving full details of EMIDEC 
computers will be sent on request. 


electronics brings everything under control 


E.M.§. ELECTRONICS LTD * COMPUTER DIVISION " HAYES - MIDDLESEX * TEL: SOUTHALL 2468 
EE.74 
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Continued from page 1074 


sophisticated are beginning to ask why too much foreign capital 
should not justify, equally with too little, a formal claim that 
Canada is in “ balance-of-payments difficulties.” The more these 
two countries learn of each other, the more their basic policies will 
require such reconsideration ; and the more they both will profit. 


Sicily’s Odd Man Qut 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


IGNOR MILAZZO’S regional government in Sicily fell on Monday, 
when two unidentified members of its heterogeneous majority 
voted against the budget, which was thereupon thrown out by 
45 votes to 44. These francs-tireurs are thought to come from the 
ranks of the “ independents ” who left the right-wing parties to join 
Signor Milazzo last July when the Sicilian regional elections con- 
firmed, in a qualified way, the popularity of his experiment. His 
government rested on a precarious majority of 46 (out of 90). In 
addition to his own party, the dissident Social Catholic movement, 
it was supported by the Communists and Socialists and by some 
independents from the Right. 


Just before the final vote on the budget Signor Milazzo had 
obtained a majority for a clause authorising him to spend 200 
million lire on propaganda for Sicilian autonomy. His. defeat 
comes at a crucial moment in the controversy over the regions. 
The left and left-centre parties in Rome are pressing to implement 
the clause in the constitution which lays down that all Italy 
should be divided into 19 regions, each with its own assembly. 
Umbria is agitating for its own statute. The right-wingers, includ- 
ing part of the Christian Democrats, oppose any further extension 
of regional autonomy beyond the four regions which now enjoy it 
(Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino-Alto Adige and Val d’Aosta), since 
they fear that regionalism would lead to a left-wing predominance 
in central Italy. None of the existing regions except Sardinia has 
left its government in Christian Democrat hands. Signor Fanfani 
and his group have belatedly espoused the regional cause. Just 
over a year ago Signor Fanfani’s centralising policy—he was then 
prime minister and party secretary—provoked a reaction which 
caused the Christian Democrats in Sicily to split, put Signor 
Milazzo in power and left the majority of the Christan Democrats 
in opposition. Reasons of prestige, and the fear that the Sicilian 
example might prove contagious, make them anxious to recover 
power in Palermo and there have been negotiations with Signor 
Milazzo since the party congress in October. But the party is 
divided: should it aim at a left-centre government in Sicily with 
Signor Milazzo, or a right-centre with the Liberals, Monarchists 
and neo-fascists ? 

Meanwhile relations between the Socialist party and Signor 
Milazzo have become strained. The Socialists feel that Signor 
Milazzo is procrastinating over economic and agrarian reform. 
They have been pressing him to publish the plans for the imple- 
mentation of land reform prepared by the previous assembly. 
They think some of his friends took fright at the prospect that 
once the budget was approved, these plans might have been put 
into execution. The region has substantial funds in its coffers ; 
it could, if it chose, make a start on land reform and embark on 
a planned industrial development. The Socialist party’s central 
executive discussed withdrawing support from Signor Milazzo, 
but decided to stick to him on account of the party’s commitment 
to a policy of regional autonomy. Its doubts may have helped to 
weaken Signor Milazzo’s position. There is some reason to think 
that Signor Nenni, the Socialist leader, contemplated an agreement 
with the Christian Democrats in Sicily even without Signor 
Milazzo ; but Signor Nenni has his own left wing, which has 
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not got to the point of being prepared to throw the Communists 
over. 

Since his defeat, Signor Milazzo has sought to justify his incon- 
gruous formula for government by explaining the viewpoint of the 
poor Sicilian landlords (he is one himself), who have nothing in 
common, he says, with the rapacious industrialists of the north. 
Next Tuesday, December 15th, the assembly meets to appoint a 
new junta. The outcome is as problematic as it was in July. The 
Christian Democrats have 34 seats, the Communists 21, the 
Socialists 11, Milazzo nine and the neofascists nine. 


What Africans Ask 


BY AN AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT 


T this stage the Labour party must have enhanced its reputation 
ious Africans by its decision to boycott the Monckton 
commission. The Africans in the Federation had thought that the 
commission would be properly balanced by the requirement that 
thirteen of its members should be from the federation, thirteen from 
the United Kingdom and two from the Commonwealth. They had 
hoped that those from outside the federation would be impartial, 
objective and uncommitted. They anticipated that the representa- 
tives from the federation would be supporters of Sir Roy 
Welensky, and with a few exceptions this has proved to be correct. 

But the British representatives already chosen are all believed 
by the Africans to be pro-settler. The two Commonwealth 
representatives are authorities in their respective fields of study, but 
nothing more. The Africans had hoped that at any rate one of 
the Commonwealth representatives would come from Malaya, with 
its different races and nationalities. They would have preferred 
not to have an Australian representative, since Australia discrimi- 
nates against its aboriginals and against Asians ; moreover, Austra- 
lia’s voting record at the United Nations on apartheid in South 
Africa has been overwhelmingly pro-South African. 

In Southern Rhodesia, where there is no African organisation, 
African moderates who are respected by the African community 
because they are all successful professional men have declared that 
the Southern Rhodesian representatives on the commission are un- 
acceptable ; they have demonstrated their disapproval by sending a 
cable to Mr Gaitskell. The two congresses in Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Malawi Congress and the Congress Liberation party in 
Nyasaland, have also declared their representatives on the commis- 
sion to be unacceptable. 

Thus the voice of the Africans of Central Africa has spoken 
against the composition of the Monckton commission. Mr Mac- 
millan’s refusal either to alter the commission’s terms of reference 
or to change its membership suggests that the opinion of Africans 
is again to be ignored. What hope is there that the recommenda- 
tions of the Monckton commission will be acceptable to them ? 
What hope is there that the conference due next year will pro- 
duce a just solution of the problems of the federation? How, 
Africans are asking, can Sir Roy Welensky’s supporters on the 
commission agree to giving Nyasaland self-government with a 
legislature and an executive that are elected by the Nyasas them- 
selves ? How can they permit the secession of Nyasaland from 
the federation and its association with those countries which it 
believes will not threaten its rights ? In brief, how can Sir Roy’s 
government agree to a federal reconstruction which will involve the 
abdication of power by the privileged minority ? 

It should be noted that Southern Rhodesian Africans are in 
favour of self-government for Nyasaland, and they do not believe 
that if the federation were weakened or dissolved Southern Rhodesia 
would join South Africa. In 1922, when there was no anti-English 
government in South Africa, the white Rhodesians voted against 
such a merger. They would again, strengthened by the many 
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South Africans taking refuge there from Afrikaner rule. Further, 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia would revolt against being taken 
into the Union against their will ; and they believe that the world 
(including Great Britain) would not allow another 2,500,000 
Africans to be surrendered to apartheid. On the contrary, Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia believe their present disabilities must be 
alleviated. In Southern Rhodesia they want a liberal franchise, 
not geared to a money income based on the artificially high wages 
of the white workers, and a bill of rights written into the consti- 
tution. But after the Conservative government’s record over the 
African Affairs board, the federal franchise and the Devlin com- 
mission they are doubtful indeed if their modest requests will get 
much of a hearing. Their hope is in the growth of independence 
throughout Africa. 


German Catholics and 
Communism 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE decision in October by Professor Wegner, Director of the 

Institute of Church Law at Miinster, to seek “ temporary 
asylum ” in east Germany is the second such incident in as many 
years to disturb the solid propriety and nearly solid Catholicism 
of Westphalia’s capital. Professor Wegner, a Berliner by birth, an 
admirer of Rosa Luxemburg, a convert to Catholicism, married to 
a Jewess, was reckoned something of an intellectual eccentric even 
before the present trouble began to brew last July. Like Dr 
Hagemann before him, he cannot therefore be taken as an example 
of anything at all. Still, if not an example, he is at least a reminder 
that the division of Germany is not merely geographical but lies 
across many an uneasy intellectual and academic heart. The 
repugnance of life in east Germany, the mass flight of the faculty of 
Halle, where apparently Professor Wegner means to seek asylum, 
are of course points as well taken by intellectuals as by anyone else. 
But where the preoccupation is with ideas, not all, it seems, about 
west Germany is good, and not all about east Germany is bad. 

So far as Catholics are concerned, the authoritative word on rela- 
tions with Communists was spoken in Pius XII’s Christmas message 
of 1956. Strongly influenced by events in Hungary, the late Pope 
warned the faithful that only those obliged to do so by their office, 
religious or secular, should seek contact with Communists ; the 
idea of intellectual dialogue was illusory. The overwhelming 
majority of west German Catholics, headed by Dr Adenauer, 
entirely agree. Communist equals wicked, if not damned, and that 
is that. But a small minority of Catholic intellectuals, of whom the 
foremost is Walter Dirks, co-editor of the Frankfurter Hefte, took 
humble but firm issue with the Pope. Particularly since an 
exchange between Herr Dirks and Cardinal Wendel of Munich on 
the Christmas message, sniping has been constant between, on the 
one hand, the ultra-conservative Deutsche Tagespost and Mann 
in der Zeit (a paper sponsored by the bishops and allied by mutual 
approbation with Dr Adenauer) and, on the other, the Frankfurter 
Hefie, the Werk-Hefte katholischer Laien and a: few other 
individuals of the press and radio. 

The views of these “ left-wing Catholics,” as their opponents 
dub them, can scarcely be summarised or generalised, but one 
point seems common. They consider it dangerous for Christianity, 
in particular the Roman Catholic Church, to allow itself to be 
represented as the counter-power to communism in a struggle for 
the world. There is no total war ; the one creed is a perversion 
whose spread is made possible by the negligences of the other. 
The communist faith has fundamental features. which have a 
rightful appeal to humanity whether European or Afro-Asian and 
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which Christians must not seem to oppose. Discussing an article 
by Emil Franzel, who sees an affinity between the “ rigorist ” wing 
of the Church and communism, Walter Dirks wrote: 

What binds the Christian, partly in appearance, partly in reality, 
with many (not with all, not with the Stalinist) Communists, and 
with many (not with all, not with the étatiste) Socialists is not 
moral rigorism but restlessness in the cause of mankind, criticism 
of inhumanity, the claim to a human brotherhood. 

On this basis, competition, dialogue, conversion are possible. 

Such views might perhaps be taken as only an especially Christian 
version of the old absurdity that Left can speak to Left, were it 
not that they merge with other ideas current among some German 
Catholics which have no left-wing basis at all. The most lucid, 
and within restricted circles most influential, of current attempts 
to find common ground with communism is the work of the Jesuit 
scholar, Gustav Wetter. Father Wetter’s concern is not with any 
supposed solidarity of the Left nor for that matter with parallels 
between the authoritarianism of the Catholic Church and com- 
munism in the manner of old-style liberals ; it is with a certain 
community of concepts and of patterns of thought, whether in 
organisation or in philosophy, between the two systems. Aquinas, 
Innocent III, Las Casas would have hated communism ; but at 
least they would have understood it. As Father Wetter has him- 
self exemplified in debate with communist officials, Catholic and 
Communist seem to know better what the other is talking about 
than does either in debate with the contemporary humanist. 

Dismay at contemporary western values is one element in the 
work of another Jesuit, Klemens Brockmdller, whose book 
“Christentum am Morgen des Atomzeitalters” was nearly a 
best-seller in 1954 and has been a factor in such discussions ever 
since. But this is not the distinctive element. Troubled glances 
at western “materialism” in the context of discussion on com- 
munism are not of course confined to Catholics; witness Karl 
Barth’s letter to a pastor in the German Democratic Republic 
which caused some stir this time last year. The distinctive elements 
in Father Brockméller’s book are a Spenglerian pessimism bout 
the prospects of European civilisation and ideas perhaps developed 
from the late Pope’s emphasis that Christianity should not allow 
itself to appear exclusively identified with any one culture. The 
result is a vision of a new people, Asian, African and perhaps indeed 
Soviet, uncorrupted by luxury and capable of faith, who may by 
conversion become the new carrier of Christianity. 

Apart from the seven days’ wonder of Father Brockmiller, all 
these speculations of left-wing Catholics and certain Jesuits pass 
the average German entirely by. He is certainly not parish-pump 
bound in his faith as, for instance, the enormous response to the 
bishop’s call last Lent for funds for the Afro-Asian poor, or the 
strongly marked feeling that John XXIII may represent a new era 
in the Church’s history, testify. But as regards the higher foreign 
policy of the Church, especially towards communism, his motto 
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seems to be as it is in secular affairs: No experiments. Further- 
more, even so far as the intellectuals are concerned, the pessimism 
which clouds many of them, the tendency to underestimate the 
virtues and victories of the West in the world conflict, may only 
be the temporary result of the spiritual shell-shock from which 
Germany has suffered since its defeat and is still suffering. It may 
then be that these speculations will come to nothing more than a 
small footnote in a Geistesgeschichte of mid-century Germany. 
On the other hand it is just possible that more might be heard of 
them when Germany at last comes to grips with its recent past, 
recovers its spiritual self-confidence and returns to its traditional 
experiment with ideas. 


4 


Austrian Socialists’ Gains 


USTRIA had a spate of party conferences last month. On 
November 12th and 13th, the top men of the middle-class 
People’s party met in the seclusion and Victorian splendour of the 
Siidbahnhofhotel at Semmering. At the same time their partners 
in the coalition, the Socialists, were deliberating in the more work- 
a-day atmosphere of Vienna ; while the leading members of the 
Freedom party, which provides the parliament with a rudimentary 
opposition of eight deputies, had a meeting at Salzburg. The 
People’s party looked inward and decided on reform, which is to be 
more fully discussed at the party congress in February. But Dr 
Pittermann, the Socialists’ chairman and the vice-chancellor of the 
Republic, declared, in an extrovert way, that there was no point in 
Austria trying to get on the European common market band- 
wagon. The respective preoccupations of the two major parties 
are characteristic of their present states of mind. 

In the Viennese municipal election on October 25th, the 
voting pattern of the general elections in May was repeated; the 
People’s party lost votes not only to the Socialists but also to the 
Freedom party. Although they are by no means faced with a 
landslide, the leaders of the People’s party are frankly worried 
and puzzled by the loss of voters in the midst of the general 
prosperity. The party’s thinkers are now making references to a 
rather obscure “ malaise of the middle class,” while its tacticians 
cast wistful glances in the direction of those countries where the 
socialists are the losers, and where the conservative parties are 
solely responsible “not only for the production, but also for the 
distribution of national wealth.” 

But the leaders of the People’s party have another problem on 
their hands: since the formation of the new cabinet in July, the 
Socialists have claimed an increased share of responsibility inside 
the government that is out of proportion to their increased share 
of popular support. They began to take more interest in economic 
affairs—until then a middle-class preserve—before the general 
elections, and the relationship between the two coalition partners 
has recently been extremely strained by differences over economic 
policy. During the discussion of the finance bill for 1960 the 
partnership nearly broke up ; the breach was patched up with no 
time to spare before the deadline, on October 22nd, for the pre- 
sentation of the bill to parliament. At the same time, the Socialists 
have achieved solid success in the conduct of foreign affairs: 
Dr Kreisky, the new foreign minister, has carried through the 
overdue reorganisation of the ministry itself ; he is responsible 
for the formulation of the government’s policy towards European 
economic groups ; some outstanding questions, such as Austria’s 
recognition of the Danube convention of 1948, and the conclusion 
of a consular treaty with Russia, were resolved last month. 

The Socialists are not only successfully active inside the govern- 
ment; outside it, they have retained the support of the working- 
Class, while making significant advances among the middle-class 
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itself. The reasons for this are not as obscure as the strategists 
of the People’s party believe. They have placed too much reliance 
on prosperity as the final deterrent against socialism; in their 
propaganda, they are attacking not the current, but an earlier 
version of socialist doctrine; the voter has not been slow to spot 
the error. Austria’s left-wing has by now been completely purged 
of Marxist relics ; its leaders have recognised that they must deal 
with economic problems without the help of obsolete ideological 
instruments, and it was this recognition that made their successful 
inroads into the field of economic policy possible. 

The middle-class leadership, on the other hand, have committed 
a number of serious blunders in their treatment of the coalition 
system. This sacred cow of Austrian politics is still a popular and 
lively animal, and the People’s party’s leaders, on several occasions 
in recent months, have tended to underestimate its vitality. During 
the election campaign in the spring, they created the impression 
that their party might be able, and willing, to govern single- 
handed; last summer Herr Raab, the Chancellor, handled the pro- 
tracted negotiations on the new cabinet extremely clumsily, so that 
his party got much of the blame for straining the coalition too far. 
The Socialists, on the other hand, emerged from the election cam- 
paign and the subsequent negotiations as firm defenders of the 
coalition system. Finally, the local organisations of the People’s 
party are now on the whole weaker and narrower than those of the 
Socialists. They tend to be careless about problems of political 
patronage and rewards for devoted service to the party ; they also 
ossify quickly because they keep their young people outside in the 
cold too long. 

Apart from references to a hidden weakness, signs of any offen- 
sive action by the People’s party have so far been absent. It will 
now have to begin by overhauling its creaking apparatus ; the 
formulation of policy will have to be reserved for a later date. 
There is some hope, however that the present coalition deadlock 
may be resolved in a different manner. While the system of govern- 
ment through the all-powerful coalition committee has been con- 
solidated over the past few years, the parliament has slowly receded 
into obscurity ; now, both parties appear to be interested in 
salvaging it. This is an essential constitutional reform for Austria. 
If it is successful, it may bridge the gap between the rulers and the 
voters. It would also relieve the dreary jockeying for positions 
inside the coalition, on the one hand by making it possible for one 
party to assume the sole responsibility for running the country, 
and on the other by strengthening the now impotent parliamentary 
opposition. 


An Idea for Aid 


N a Gaullist era, the direct influence of M. Jean Monnet and the 

band of friends who did so much to bring the European com- 
munities into existence is inevitably reduced. But as a source of 
ideas they remain important. The ideas that emerge from M. 
Monnet’s action committee have a way of percolating outward to 
Brussels, and then perhaps back to Paris and on to Bonn, until they 
appear, one day—modified perhaps, and some time later, but none 
the less there—in the policies of governments. 

Last month’s meeting of M. Monnet’s committee produced much 
that was familiar—a suggestion that trade problems should be 
tackled on a world-wide or an Atlantic basis, and a proposal for an 
Atlantic conference. But one section of the resolution that was 
passed went beyond the ordinary. It was a suggestion that the 
six common market countries should undertake a gradual pooling 
of their exchange reserves, both as a backing for their own evolving 
common economic policies, and to enhance their ability to’ aid the 
undeveloped world. In Brussels the European commission is 
already being advised by Professor Triffin, of Yale University, 
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probably the man best qualified to devise and implement such a 
scheme. 

There need be no doubt of the value of such a project if it were 
ever realised. To make a common economic policy really effective 
and expansionist, an economic union needs some such device. An 
article on page 702 of The Economist of November 21st suggested 
that any massive increase in European capital exports to the 
undeveloped world would require a major expansion of world 
liquidity. In the past the International Monetary Fund has lacked 
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the political authority to carry out such big and long-term transfers 
of resources. Here at least is a part answer—a scheme for enhancing 
liquidity on a European basis within a system which has political 
teeth. 

As an outsider Britain might well see such a project as a com- 
petitive threat to the status of sterling. Certainly, if Britain were 
in the scheme, sterling would stand to gain greatly from it. But 
the scheme has a chance of success just because it involves a greater 
pooling of sovereignty than Britain has yet been prepared to accept. 








M. Leclerc Comes to Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N unpretentious shop in the Parisian 
A suburb of Issy-les-Moulineaux has 
created a stir among the public and panic 
among grocers, The shop, a converted 
garage, has no _ gadgets, no luxury 
trimmings. But the housewives are 
queueing outside it and M. Poujade has 
raised his old battle-cry of “unfair 
competition.” M. Leclerc, the price 
cutter, has come to Paris. 


The Leclerc formula is simple. Shops 
on his model buy straight from-the factory 
and sell to the public at wholesale prices 
(they thus avoid certain local taxes on 
retail trade). The difference in price with 
the orthodox retail shops varies from 
commodity to commodity, but M. Leclerc 
claims that, on an average, his level is 
twenty per cent lower. The Leclerc shop 
can manage with the wholesaler’s profit 
margin alone by cutting down overheads 
to a minimum and maintaining a very 
quick turnover. In order to do this, it 
concentrates on branded goods and limits 
its staff and amenities. The initial capital 
outlay is also kept down ; this is why there 
are no Leclerc self-service shops. The 
new development does not perturb the 
elegant épiceries fines which cater for 
Parisian gourmets, but it does worry the 
small local grocers. 


The experiment is not new. M. 
Edouard Leclerc began it ten years ago 
in his native Brittany. There are by now 
sixty Leclerc distribution centres outside 
Paris, though he owns only two of them. 
The first to be set up in the heart of the 
capital has been opened this month. The 
amount of publicity that the movement 
has been getting may be due to the fact 
that it coincides with an official attempt 
to keep the cost of living down. 


After the devaluation and financial 
reforms of last December, French retail 
prices rose less than the experts had fore- 
seen. But since the summer, and partly 
as a result of the drought, food prices have 
resumed their climb. The government, 
determined to limit wage increases, keeps 
an anxious eye on the cost-of-living index. 
Last month it launched a campaign to 
reduce the prices of a selected range of 
foodstuffs and other groceries. Multiple 


stores, trying to crush 
the Leclerc experi- 
ment, welcomed the 
move, Frightened 
small shopkeepers 
followed suit. 

Demonstrative price 
reductions—as M. 
Pinay well knows— 
tend to be ephemeral. 
Official hopes are now 
based on the growing 
impact of competition. 
It is usually forgotten abroad that the 
French industrial revolution of recent 
years has been accompanied by a concen- 
tration of trade. True, after the war 
France seemed a seller’s paradise, and 
visiting Britons could return Napoleon’s 
compliment about a nation of shopkeepers. 
Even when acute shortages disappeared 
and inflation was halted, small shop- 
keepers survived on the margin, partly 
through tax evasion. Gradually, however, 
the laws of the market reasserted them- 
selves. 

Between the beginning of 1954 and of 
the current year, the total number of 
shops in France was reduced by 34,000 
(to 808,000). The net figure gives no idea 
of the real process, since each year family 
businesses predominate among the shops 
wound up, while new registrations are 
mainly companies and are often branches 
of an existing chain. If the turnover 
figures are looked at, the trend is more 
striking still. A recent trade survey 
revealed that the new self-service stores 
are doing particularly good business and 
that Paris is preparing for an invasion of 
supermarkets. 

Nobody likes to be squeezed out in the 
name of economic progress. Shopkeepers 
who were feeling the pinch were the 
backbone of the poujadist movement and 
largely accounted for its surprisingly high 
poll in 1956. Two years later they 


deserted their leader and voted for the 
neo-gaullists, hoping presumably that the 
laws of the market would end with the 
Fourth Republic. How wrong they were! 
The new government is less affected than 
its predecessors were by the parliamentary 
pressure of small tradesmen, craftsmen or 
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producers. 
competition, and 
exchange reserves are now sufficient to 
enable the authorities to step up imports 


It has encouraged foreign 
the French foreign 


if home prices get out of hand. The 
government has also set up an advisory 
committee which, in M. Rueff’s own 
words, “ will X-ray the French economy,” 
searching for restrictive practices to 
eliminate. Shopkeepers can expect more 
competition, not less. 

Against this background of concentra- 
tion, M. Leclerc does not really appear to 
be on the side of the giants. Despite 
poujadist protests, he still seems to belong 
rather to the rearguard of individual 
shopkeepers fighting against the trade’s 
big battalions. By cutting down both the 
initial outlay and running costs, he seeks 
an answer to the challenge of the finan- 
cially powerful chains. Already many 
shopkeepers have been compelled to pool 
their buying. All this may prove of no 
avail to arrest the process of concentration 
of retail trade. The American group, 
Grand Union, recently disclosed its 
intention of setting up 22 supermarkets in 
the Paris area. Others will follow. 
Supermarkets may not fit the accepted 
picture of Paris, but the French, for all 
their predilection for fine food and shops 
with individuality, are not immune to the 
“American” trends spreading throughout 
western Europe. Nor, for that matter, 
are they exempt from the workings of 
economic laws. It was in Paris, after all, 
that just over a century ago M. Felix Potin 
—cutting out middlemen, resisting price 
increases, and so on—carried out the first 
revolution in the food and grocery 
business. 
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WINE! 


Harveys Guide to a Merry Christmas 








In homes, stately and otherwise, all over the country, the grand 
strategy of the Christmas dinner is being planned. How about the 
item that adds the final touch—the wine? Here at Harveys we 
have every kind of wine, from the modest to the magnificent. In 
the medium and low price ranges alone there are Burgundies, 
Bordeaux and Rhone wines for every course on the Christmas 
menu, and for informal parties, too. Here are some of the most 
attractive of them:— 


Hors-d’ocuvre and fish 


BORDEAUX BLANC 
7s. a bottle, 48. a half-bottle. 


A medium-dry white wine. Agreeably light for opening the meal and exceptional 
value at this price. 


Fish and chicken 
MEURSAULT 1955 
12s. a bottle, 6s. 6d. a half-bottle. 


A deliciously mellow and dry white Burgundy, from a very good year. Medium- 
bodied, with a delightful bouquet. 


Entrées and white meat 
CHATEAU LA MOULINE, Moulis 1955 
9s. 9d. a bottle, 5s. 3d. a half-bottle. 


A delightful claret from the commune adjoining Margaux. Light and smooth, 
from an excellent vintage. 


Turkey and game 


CHATEAU RIPEAU, St. Emilion 1955 

15s. a bottle, 8s. a half-bottle. 

A beautiful Chateau-bottled claret. The finer wines of this district have truly 
= — the “Burgundy of Bordeaux” with their fullness of body, flavour 
and colour. 


CHATEAU NENIN, Pomerol 1953 

19s. a bottle. 

A Chiateau-bottled claret of the very highest o ai 
outstanding vintage. A fine bottle. 


POMMARD, Céte de Beaune, 1953 

12s. a bottle, 6s. 6d. a half-bottle. 

A smooth, medium-bodied red Burgundy. Sunny and mellow, from a famous 
year. Excellent with chicken, game, steak or any red meat, as well as cheese. 
CHATEAUNEUF DU PAPE 1956 

10s. a bottle, 5s. 6d. a half-bottle. 

A fine, strong red wine from the sun-drenched valley of the Rhone. Very palatable. 
with a depth of body greater even than a Burgundy. Full of flavour. 

GRAND HERMITAGE, Red 1954 

12s. a bottle, 6s. 6d. a half-bottle. 

A Rhone wine with a delicious, heady bouquet. An outstanding wine. 


viellow and fruity, from an 


Fruit and dessert 


SAUTERNES SUPERIEUR 

11s. a bottle, 6s. @ half-bottle. 

A fine, rich white wine, golden in colour and golden in flavour. Ideal accompani- 
ment to all sweet desserts. Very pleasant too with a good round cheese, such as 
well-matured Cheddar. 


Wine-and-cheese evenings 


BEAUNE 1953 

Ils. a bottle, 6s. a half-bottle. 

A full-bodied red Burgundy from the famous 53 vintage—excellent for drinking 
now. Mellow and soft as velvet, but of considerable alcoholic strength. 


MEDOC 1955 

7s. 6d, a bottle, 4s. 3d. a half-bottle. 

A typical, full-bodied red Bordeaux of fine flavour. 
excellent vintage. 


Excellent value from an 


Ask for these from your local supplier of Harvey's 
wines, or write to either : 


JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD. 
12 Denmark Street, Bristol. 


or 


JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD. 


40 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Six bottles or more will be sent free of carriage charges. 
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travel freedom... 





COOKS zewr 


LETTER 
OF AUTHORITY 


| As a busy executive, you pre-plan 
| your visits abroad as far as possi- 


ble, but unforeseen prospects may 


| put your journey out of joint. Now 


. .. if before you go, you make 
your complete travel arrange- 
ments through Cooks or Dean & 
Dawson, you can carry a Cooks 
letter of authority to provide you 
with all kinds of travel services at 
any of their four hundred offices in 
fifty-seven different countries— 


* 
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WITH THIS LETTER AND 
A BOOK OF 


COOKS TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 
YOU CAN GO AS YOU 


PLEASE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
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hotels, private cars, air and surface 
tickets, all at-your command. You 
simply sign the account to auth- 
orise settlement in the United 
Kingdom, and go on your way. 
This new letter of authority is 
available to business houses in 
account with Cooks or Dean & 
Dawson, at whose local offices 
full details and application forms 
may be obtained. 
The service is world-wide! 
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THOS. COOK & SON LTD., 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4000 - Telex: London 28167 - Telegrams: Coupon Piccy London 


MEMBERS OF 


Che 


Over four hundred offices in fifty-seven countries all over the world Na 
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Better work in comfort 


Picture yourself in a modern boardroom—all boredom gone. Think how 
much more clearly you could concentrate in a really comfortable chair. 
You've thought about it long enough. Now ask Heal’s Contracts to furnish 
you with their latest ideas. Or write for our new booklet ‘More Interiors’ which 
shows some of the werk done by -Heal’s for such organisations as Brooke 
Bond & Co. Ltd., Siemens, Edison Swan Ltd., Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd., 
Halifax Building Society, Imperial Chemical Industries—and many others. 


HEAL’S 


a CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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CHAMPAGNE 
Were 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 
of distinguished taste 





Jarvis, Halliday & Company Limited 


62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. ses 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Mr Sandys’s Turn 


LTHOUGH his plans for the aircraft industry are not so 
Avs different from those of his predecessor at the defunct 
Ministry of Supply, Mr Duncan Sandys, the Minister 
of Aviation, may find himself obliged to re-state them in the 
House of Commons before the Christmas recess in order to 
answer the charges now circulating in parts of the industry. 
The core of the policy is simple and has not changed since 
it was first propounded by the then Minister of Supply, Mr 
Aubrey Jones, in 1958. By that date it had become clear that, 
once defence cuts had taken effect, this country could not 
support an aircraft industry consisting of a score of companies 
employing 260,000 people. It looked as though there might 
be work for an industry employing 150,000. The question 
then was how they should be organised, and it is on this 
question of organisation that the existing companies and the 
government part company. 

The reason for the survival of so many small companies in 
an industry where size is a good yardstick of efficiency lay in 
the amount of direct financial help they had been accustomed 
to receive from the government, while the military demand 
was still high, to meet the cost of developing new aircraft. 
Because of this, few companies bothered to increase their 
permanent capital much: and large, sometimes huge, bank 
overdrafts are a common feature in the accounts of aircraft 
manufacturers. But when it cut defence expenditure, the 
government also decided to stop financing the development 
of civil aircraft. This removed one of the industry’s major 
sources of working capital, at a time when market conditions 
were least favourable for new aircraft issues. To find the 
resources needed to develop modern civil aircraft—and the 
industry had to build civil aircraft if it was to survive at all— 
the Ministry of Supply suggested that medium-sized com- 
panies should pool their resources by amalgamating into four 
or five large production units. 

The aircraft industry’s dislike of this policy is evident from 
its extreme reluctance to amalgamate. On the engine side 
matters moved swiftly and smoothly. The bulk of the 
industry’s output was already produced by Rolls-Royce ; 
Bristol and Hawker Siddeley amalgamated their two engine 


companies to form a single unit capable of competing with — 


Rolls-Royce, which was what the government wanted. There 
are other small engine manufacturers, including Alvis, Black- 
burn and Napier, but their production is highly specialised 
and does not affect plans for the industry as a whole. 

On the airframe side of the industry, the picture is very 


different. All the bigger companies, Hawker Siddeley, 
Bristol, Vickers-Armstrongs, de Havilland, Shorts, Handley 
Page, English Electric, pursue their own independent paths, 
occasionally carving up some of the smallest companies be- 
tween them. Thus de Havilland and Westland, the helicopter 
manufacturers, recently each took over separate divisions of 
Saunders Roe ; Hawker Siddeley has bought Folland Aircraft 
and made a bid last week for Blackburn Aircraft. With the 
exception of the Blackburn offer, these deals are hardly what 
Mr Aubrey Jones had in mind when he orginally advised the 
industry to amalgamate, and they are certainly not what Mr 
Sandys expects. But the Blackburn company has at the 
moment a certain amount of work in hand, and its design 
and production facilities are good. Its decision to go in with 
Hawker Siddeley probably means that the Blackburn manage- 
ment saw that a small, efficient company had more chance 
of surviving in the aircraft industry under the umbrella of a 
large group like Hawker Siddeley. 


H” Mr Jones’s original policy been allowed to run its 
natural course, so that work went only to large companies 
with adequate production resources, the desired concentration 
of the industry into a few hands would have come about 
automatically, whether the industry was prepared to co-operate 
in the policy of amalgamation or not, and without the need 
to exert any pressure on individual companies. But other 
government departments regard the local pockets of unemploy- 
ment that would inevitably have resulted from this with great 
alarm. Any minister responsible for aircraft production is 
under constant pressure from his colleagues to place work 
with companies in Scotland, or Northern Ireland, or anywhere 
else in Britain where MPs’ constituents live, so that companies 
can go on building unwanted and often inefficient aircraft, 
when this is the very thing that the minister is trying to stop. 

If companies can build aircraft out of their own resources, 
without coming to the government for financial help, no one 
would want to stop them. But those that have tried to do 
this are becoming increasingly disillusioned with the results. 
The market for civil aircraft is temporarily sated ; airlines 
are awaiting delivery of the hundreds of jet airliners that they 
have on order and are undecided about what other types of 
aircraft they will need. Sales are temporarily at a standstill ; 
one consequence of this has been that British manufacturers 
are doing less civil business than they expected. The smooth 
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transition that was hoped for from military to civil production 
has not taken place. Mr Sandys has moved to the Ministry 
of Aviation at a time when it is beginning to look as if the 
industry may not, after all, be able to finance its own civil 
development—simply because it cannot find enough current 
business out of which to do so. 

Mr Sandys appears to have persuaded the government that 
he may, after all, have to give the industry more financial 
aid for its civil work than was originally expected. This 
immediately alters his relationship with the aircraft industry. 
The government has already sunk so many hundreds of 
millions of pounds into aircraft, most of it without return, that 
any minister who proposes to invest yet more government 
funds in civil airliners must first of all be able to present the 
Treasury with convincing evidence that he will not be throw- 
ing good money after bad. In the case of military aircraft, the 
acid test is technical: whether or not the design is a good one. 
But with civil aircraft something more is wanted. The best 
design in the world will not sell if buyers have less than full 
confidence in the company that proposes to build it. 


fine fact has to be faced that there is only one British 
company in this industry in which overseas buyers have 
confidence: that is Rolls-Royce. Vickers-Armstrongs has made 
a successful name overseas with the Viscount ; the company’s 
standing abroad is not as high as that of Rolls-Royce or of 
the biggest American aircraft manufacturers, but it is certainly 
higher than that of any other British aircraft manufacturer 
and is probably comparable in the international civil market 
with such American companies as Lockheed. After Vickers 
comes Hawker Siddeley ; the Indian government recently 
preferred to buy an airliner off the drawing board from Hawker 
Siddeley than to buy a practically identical, but fully proved, 
machine from Handley Page. Any other, smaller civil manu- 
facturer is going to find it very difficult indeed to sell airliners 
abroad unless its designs are so highly specialised that buyers 
have no option. From this point of view Short’s experiment 
in concentrating on the production of extremely large and 
extremely small freighter aircraft is one of the most interesting, 
if risky, commercial ventures in the industry. 

If Mr Sandys can find aircraft companies able to design 
good commercial aircraft, and able to sell them abroad, he 
must still satisfy himself that those companies have sufficient 
resources to get the aircraft into production, turn them out in 
adequate numbers, and deliver them on time. “ Resources ” 
in this sense is beginning to mean something more than 
factories, machine tools, drawing offices and cash in the bank. 
It also means some other source of income to tide over the 


long gestation period of a civil aircraft. Vickers-Armstrongs, — 


English Electric and, of recent times, Hawker Siddeley, 
all have substantial interests outside aviation to give their 
businesses a broad base (although Hawker Siddeley is having 
some trouble digesting its new purchases). Other aircraft 
companies are beginning to diversify but have not carried it to 
the stage where it could offset the vicissitudes of the aircraft 
market, 

In the present state of the aircraft market, as a matter of 
hard fact, there may be work for only two major airframe 
manufacturing groups, rather than three ; Mr Sandys has told 
the industry this. The two strongest airframe manufacturing 
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units, on the criterion just laid down, are Vickers-Armstrorgs 
and Hawker Siddeley. Vickers-Armstrongs, although it is 
working with English Electric on the design of the RAF’s 
extremely advanced Canberra replacement, has shown no signs 
of wanting to amalgamate with any other aircraft company. 
Since the first days of the Viscount, Vickers has preferred to 
expand its own capacity and retain responsibility for its own 
aircraft ; it now has three civil airliners in production and 
a fourth on the drawing board. Hawker Siddeley, on the 
other hand, will foster anyone’s chickens. The group con- 
sists still of a number of separate companies. Some 
of the industry’s medium-sized manufacturers (medium-sized 
by British standards) may already be planning to approach 
Hawker Siddeley with an offer to amalgamate. But collecting 
aircraft companies as if they were stamps or butterflies will 
not necessarily make Hawker Siddeley a strong producer ; 
the resilient and newly streamlined Hawker management will 
face one of its stiffest tests in rationalising and integrating 
its new bag of assets. 

The state of the aircraft market has brought a new and 
pressing urgency to the reorganisation of the industry. Britain 
has lost the market for long-range jet aircraft ; the day of 
the Viscount is nearly over and the danger is that the industry 
may lose the market for the Viscount’s replacement to foreign 
competitors. Most airlines consider that this should be a 
pure jet airliner ; the French have such a machine already in 
service, the Americans one under construction, and in this 
country de Havilland is completing the design of one for 
British European Airways. Work was started on this aircraft 
as a private venture, but under present circumstances it would 
not be surprising if de Havilland asked Mr Sandys for a 
grant of some kind towards its construction. Mr Sandys may 
indeed find himself having to choose between de Havilland 
and Vickers-Armstrongs, since Vickers has recently decided 
to produce a scaled-down version of its big VC 1o jet for this 
medium-range market. With the growing possibility that its 
Vanguard may prove an expensive failure, and with the heavy 
cost of developing the VC Io to carry, Vickers-Armstrongs 
may well feel unwilling to finance the development of yet a 
third airliner, this small VC 11. Yet there is growing evidence 
of foreign interest in such a machine and Vickers-Armstrongs 
is unquestionably in a stronger position to sell a Viscount 
replacement to its own Viscount customers than de Havilland 
would be. 

What under these circumstances does Mr Sandys do ? 
Refuse financial help to de Havilland and give it to Vickers- 
Armstrongs, which would in any case need the order from 
British European Airways that de Havilland has already 
secured for 24 medium jets in order to put production of its 
own medium jet on a commercial footing ? Or support de 
Havilland, knowing that the company’s chances of export 
sales are a good deal slimmer than Vickers ? Or should he 
order a shot-gun wedding (the phrase is being used in the 
industry) between the two companies and produce a composite 
aircraft called the VC 121 ? 

If Mr Sandys were minded to imitate Mr Khrushchev (to 
whom he is being compared by some of his private critics) 
he might at this stage be quoting the proverb about its being 
easier to lead a horse to water than to make it drink. He 
has told the industry that its chances of work are slim ; told 
it that he will give financial help, withheld by his predecessor, 
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to companies with sound civil projects ; and told it the kind of 
conditions under which that help will be forthcoming. The 
tantrums of the Fairey Aviation company over its Rotodyne 
contract seem to indicate that the industry is disposed to 
believe Mr Sandys is once again back under its thumb. 
Several million pounds of public money have been invested 
in the development of this aircraft. Fairey was offered a 
contract this summer to cover the company’s further develop- 
ment costs and has now returned it, unsigned, on the ground 
that still more money will be needed to cover, presumably, 
expenses involved in getting the aircraft certified for civil use. 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors would be doing 
its members a service if it warned them that Mr Sandys is 
being a good deal more generous to the industry than many 
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people think, not without grounds, he has any reason to be, 
and that he will face a hard fight with the Treasury to prove 
his case for such financial help as he is promising. 

To imply that the new Minister of Aviation is trying to 
nationalise the industry is nonsense. There is nothing to stop 
any manufacturer from building as many aircraft of whatever 
shape and kind he likes, so long as he can raise the money 
privately and does not expect the taxpayer to provide it. But 
if the industry wants public money, it cannot complain if that 
money comes with strings attached to it. The only condition 
on which Mr Sandys insists as Mr Jones did before him is 
that the recipient shall have solid resources behind them. 
Nobody outside the aircraft industry would call this an 
unreasonable requirement. 


Brands in the Branches 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Self-service multiples, handling more varied 
stocks, are easing the manufacturer’s problem 


of “ getting distribution for the product” 


= food manufacturer today knows that his best chance 
of keeping up with Britain’s rising standards of living lies 
in selling quality and convenience as well as sheer comestibles. 
The standards are rising throughout the pyramid of incomes, 
and indeed faster at the base of the pyramid ; vast numbers 
of people are now rising into the modest affluence when they 
can indulge their taste for better qualities rather than larger 
quantities of food. This attraction of quality and variety, and 
of the service element now built into so many prepared and 
pre-cooked products of the food manufacturing industry, 
enables that industry to look forward to a fair share in growing 
prosperity ; it also provides an incentive to compete for con- 
sumers’ extra income with ever wider variety. The domestic 
market is now far from the day when every housewife 
bought her own basic ingredients, and made her own pies and 
puddings, baby foods and soups ; more and more branded and 
partly prepared food products continue to come on to the 
market. All these new products can only be sold through 
shops ; every manufacturer’s first concern must be to “ get 
distribution.” Will “‘ the trade ” take it ? 

In any calculations on this point, the multiples must loom 
large. They are becoming more important to the food manu- 


facturer not only because their total sales are growing more 


rapidly than those of the co-operative movement and the inde- 
pendent, but also because self-service is increasing their interest 
in branded goods and, because the breakdown of resale price 
maintenance is removing an incentive to compete in such fields 
as soft drinks using their own labels. Moreover, with the 
growth of buying groups and voluntary chains, many charac- 
teristics of the multiple today may equally apply to the combi- 
nation of wholesalers and independent shops tomorrow. 
Traditionally multiples have severely limited the assortment 
in their stocks so that only one or two brand leaders in a par- 
ticular field could hope to be stocked. Moreover, they have 


matched their centralised buying by a most jealous guard on 
sales representatives’ access to their branches. Finally, they 
have been a good deal keener than other sectors of the trade 
on rationalising their operations to cut costs. Modern develop- 
ments, self-service in particular, are modifying the first two of 
these policies but underlining the third. 


TOCK assortments are now increasing rapidly—not only 
because the customer demands a wider choice but because 
self-service reduces the marginal cost of stocking an extra line. 
In counter service, all assistants need (ideally) to know the 
prices, locations and characteristics of all the items stocked, and 
it is impossible to divide trade into depar*nents without asking 
the customer to pay separately in each department. AA self- 
service assortment of stock is not cramped by these limita- 
tions : it may easily number 3,000 lines instead of 1,000. The 
grocer will still try to stock only two leading co-ozs out of 
three, or three leading makes of jam out of half a dozen, esti- 
mating that brand preferences for the rejected lines will gener- 
ally not be strong enough to lose him a sale. But the largest 
size of Horlicks or the more exotic types of marmalade are 
much more likely (firm for firm and district for district) to be 
carried in a self-service shop. Their absence may mean lost 
sales, and though their turnover is slow, their presence now 
causes little trouble. 

It follows that the manufacturer, even if he cannot convince 
the retailer that he is the leader or the second in the field, 
may nevertheless get distribution today provided that he has a 
loyal though limited clientele ; the insistence of a relatively 
few consumers may do him more good than mere acceptance 
by many. Having got his product into the shops’ stock, the 
manufacturer next wants to make sure that it is favourably 
placed—literally and metaphorically—in the shops to derive 
full benefit from the consumer advertising he is doing. To do 
this he must get his representative into the shops. Here he 
finds that the old resistance—based on a fear that an unscru- 
pulous representative would over-sell a branch manager as 
well as wasting his time—is in some cases breaking down. One 
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reason is that with larger branches it is often economical for 
the goods to be delivered direct. Another that with self-service, 
the visitor who calls at the busiest time is not taking anyone 
‘‘ off the counter.” Most of all, reputable firms have shown 
that they will not abuse the privilege. 

Sales depend first on not running out of stock and second 
on display. The competition for satisfactory display has led 
many manufacturers whose goods require it to supply perman- 
ent stands, racks and containers for them, and self-service has 
accelerated this development. Cadbury and Wrigley do 
this in the confectionery field, and the pattern is the same in 
practically every “ non-food ” class where suppliers are seek- 
ing outlets in supermarkets, such as paperbacks, nylons, and 
lamp bulbs. In many of these cases, the equipment is only part 
of a complete “ rack jobbing ” service. Here the supplier takes 
responsibility for the stock and display from week to week ; 
the retailer simply provides the space, and accepts a lower 
margin on the goods that are sold. 

Where rack jobbing is inappropriate the more alert suppliers, 
particularly those in contact with the American market such as 
Hedley and Heinz, are now offering to dress the shelves for the 
complete commodity group they are interested in ; soaps and 
synthetic detergents for Hedley, soups for Heinz. Unblush- 
ingly they explain that they allot appropriate shelf space to rival 
products in accordance with independent retail audit research 
figures of relative sales. The typical retailer has no objections. 
It is indeed reported from the United States that manufac- 
turers are now “ renting ” eyelevel shelf space from the retailer, 
so as to keep their competitors’ products in secondary display 
positions. The retailer might like that even better. 


HE third feature of the multiple—rationalisation to cut 
T costs—is now receiving new emphasis. The era of mass 
consumption is also the era of mass distribution. Distributors, 
particularly the new supermarket companies, are beginning to 
look at the jobs they do in the scientific ways that the produc- 
tion engineer and the method study man have brought to the 
' factories. But most operations in distribution are as subject 
to the shape and design of the package as a British change 
dispenser would be to the threepenny bit. Here, too often, 
the ingenious brains that marry low-cost production with value 
to the consumer take no account of the pipe-line in between. 

The bigger distributors have successfully insisted on the 
right to set their own selling prices ; with recent policy changes 
by Schweppes and Beechams some of the last bastions of 
resale price maintenance in the grocery trade (though not in 
the pharmaceutical or confectionery trades) have fallen. In any 
case most manufacturers have never wished to print prices 
on their cartons or labels, since a change would render value- 
less the stocks of packaging materials, that the economies of 
scale in printing make it worth their while to hold. If goods 
are to be marked with their prices, as they must be in self- 
service, the distributor must do it. He does it with rubber 


stamps—which require a suitable blank space or “ price spot ” 
on the carton—or, less cheaply, with labels. The manufac- 
turer can help merely by designing the pack with a price spot 
in the right place. Opinion is not unanimous about where the 
right place is, but ease of access in the outer cartons that packs 
arrive in and ease of handling at the checkout, point to the ends 
of tins and packets, not to their sides or faces. Too many 
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packets make no provision for this; too many tins have 
embossed numbers on the top end which prevent a clear 
rubber-stamp impression ; too many bottle tops are covered 
with meaningless designs, slogans or instructions. To one 
manufacturer of boot polish, the highly-decorated lid of whose 
product offers no place for the price, a distributor sent a sample 
showing how the design was disfigured by the superimposition 
of a price-label. “‘ This is how we present your product to the 
consumer ” he said. “‘ Our design has always been like this and 
is going to stay like this ” was the reply. 

Other manufacturers, however, have realised some of the 
special implications of open display. The product must be 
easily stacked, or, if it is small and slippery, like meat pastes 
or confectionery, enclosed in a “ display outer ”—usually of 
thin cardboard with the lid folding back into a display card. 
It must be identifiable from any angle with its name on every 
face of the packet, or with a colour and design on every 
face that mark it out from others in the same commodity 
group. It must be easy for the customer to pick up with one 
hand, and adequately protected against the customer who will 
examine, finger, squeeze and return it to the shelf. Nor is it 
only the consumer’s pack which is receiving attention. The 
“outer” case in which it is received at the shop, usually a 
fibreboard carton, is just as important to the retailer. The 
Campbell’s soups which are packed in Canada come in flat cases 
only one tin deep ; this uses more fibreboard, but finds favour 
with retailers not only because all tins are exposed for price- 
marking once the lid is off, but also because it is handled and 
stacked more easily. No one, however, has yet designed the 
perfect outer pack for tinned goods, from which they could 


be slid bodily on to the display shelves without individual 
handling. 


- 


N general, the latest methods used by manufacturers for 
I stimulating sales of.a particular brand do not make for dis- 
tributive efficiency. The grocer does not like to keep cus- 
tomers waiting while he searches through his stock of corn- 
flakes so that a youngster can complete his set of circus charac- 
ters. Nor-does he enjoy finding that the TV advertisement says 
model Red Indians are in the packet while the stock he has 
been sent only contains cowboys. He gets a small allowance for 
handling (and financing) soap coupons, but he is conscious of 
the risk of loss involved in this new form of currency ; nor is 
he inclined to argue with the customer who offers coupons in 
part payment for her purchases even though these do not 
include the products to which the coupons refer. 

As for “‘ bargain packs,” unless a grocer gets adequate notice, 
he may have to leave money locked up in full-price stocks that 
remain on his hands while the “ special o§er ” runs its course. 
Fortunately for him, the war of bargain packs has in some 
cases reached a stage where he can refuse to buy and stock the 
full-price article at all. Many of the special offer campaigns 
have been self-defeating—to the extent that brand loyalties 
which can survive a rival’s “ 3d. off ” have not been built up. 
Retailers are resigned to the fact that no manufacturer would 
ever be satisfied with the steady or steadily rising sales that 
would enable the shops to know how much to order. Stimu- 
lation by fits and starts will continue to be the rule; but 
retailers feel entitled, at least, to full and timely information 
about manufacturers’ marketing plans. 
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WORLD MONcY MAKKET 


London Regains its Poise 


LL the main financial centres are now 

looking outward at developments 
abroad. The moves towards convertibility 
a year ago went a long way to restore a 
measure of unity to the world money market 
and the results are very much in evidence. 
Funds are more sensitive to movements in 
interest rates, and small differentials may 
lead to substantial transfers. This is a sign 
that the market is working well ; the move- 
ments are generally in a direction that helps 
to balance world payments and are quite 
different from capital transfers occasioned 
by loss of confidence or exchange specula- 
tion. For a time last week it looked as 


GILT-EDGED SINCE THE ELECTION 
Oct. 8 Nov. 20 Dec. 4 Dec. 10 


Net prices 

Short Bonds OO 
Funding 2'2% 1956-61... 972932 98!532 98716 98!535 
Conversion 419% 1962... 100!732 101 992!3. 100/935 

Medium and Long 

Savings 3% 1960-70 .... 807, 837, B3'i¢ 82!316 
Conversion 514% 1974... 995g 102'5:¢ 1102's 102'g 
Funding 5'2% 1982-84 .. 102'g 105'4 1043;, 10434 
Treasury 5% 1986-89 ... 975g 97% 16 9675 96!5!, 
Gas 3% 1990-95 ....... 65716 69 67% 16 67916 


Funding 3'2% 1999-2004 70'4 737, 72% 72!"ig 
Irredeemables 

War Loan 3!2% ......4. 64 6734 65!"i6 6534 
Consols 2'2% .-...-.--- 4% 6 521g 50!g  50%e 
though London had not taken the point at 
all. Britain’s first commercial loss of reserves 
for two years led the stock exchange to 
talk itself into the likelihood of an early 
increase in Bank rate and consequent de- 
pression for gilt-edged. 

' This week the whole market has re- 
covered its poise. The fall in gilt-edged 
has been checked. The post-election 
honeymoon may be over, but buyers step- 
ping in to take advantage of the slightly 
lower prices showed that the new invest- 
ment demand at current returns is not over. 
The market has been helped by a recovery 


CONTRASTING 


in spot sterling, which on Tuesday regained 
parity with the US dollar. Industrial shares, 
which in their recent fluctuations seem to 
have taken the 300 point on the Financial 
Times index as their baseline, received a 
big lift on the opening of the Christmas 
account from the further sharp rally on Wall 
Street. This carried the Dow Jones aver- 
age within 3 points of its August peak of 
678. Wednesday’s rally in London brought 
The Economist ordinary indicator back to 
its peak of 352.7 (1953 = 100). 


New York and Congress 


uT London has not been allowed to 
forget either New York or Germany 

this week. The German central bank pub- 
lished a stern warning by Dr Karl Blessing 
to the government and other public authori- 
ties that they should not rely on the market 
being able to absorb all the demands 
resulting from their fiscal softness. And in 
New York the Treasury bill rate rose to 
new heights—4.638 per cent for the three 
months’ issue and only a shade under § 
per cent for the six months’ issue. This 
led to talk of whether the Federal Reserve 
could continue to hold the discount rate at 
4 per cent, though specialists on Wall Street 
point out that stringency is to be expected 
at the year-end (and this year withdrawals 
of funds by foreign banks for window dress- 
ing are likely to be a big additional in- 
fluence); there has not been an increase in 
the discount rate in December for the past 
forty years. But few people would care to 
predict further. The corporations’ very 
large holdings of short-term government 
paper are a constant threat to the market, 


and a renewal of business recovery when 
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the steel strike is settled would almost cer- 
tainly involve substantial liquidations. 

The other major uncertainty over this 
market is whether Congress on its return in 
January will do anything about the ceiling 
of 4} per cent on new government issues 
of over five years’ life, which is causing 
increasing congestion in the short-term 
market with the passage of time. It is this 
ludicrous ceiling that is responsible for the 
strange relationship of yields in New York 
today—5 per cent on six months’ money 
and 4 per cent on thirty-five year bonds. 
This “downward sloping” yield curve is 
normally a reflection of investors’ expecta- 
tions that interest rates will soon fall. A 
diminishing number of investors in the 
United States have that belief today ; 
the pattern of yields is the result of un- 
naturally freezing the supply of medium and 
long-dated maturities and concentrating all 
borrowing into the short end of the market. 

In London the yield curve has the oppo- 
site shape (broadly what may be regarded 
as its normal one) and the contrast has an 
important lesson for the market. While the 
London Treasury bill rate is more than 1 
per cent lower than in New York, there is 
a differential of almost exactly the same 
amount but in London’s favour on long- 
term securities. Yields on British Govern- 
ment securities are thus not only high 
historically in relation to 4 per cent Bank 
rate, they are high in relation to today’s 
levels in other countries. The implication 
surely is that gilt-edged may have little to 
fear even if the London authorities do feel 
obliged to follow other centres and raise 
Bank rate. 


Bank Rate and Sterling 


we they be? There can be little doubt 
that London could not, and should 
not, hold out against the world trend for any 
very long time, nor that before too long a 
rise in Bank rate will be prompted by 
domestic considerations. Bank rate, as the 
Government has mercifully agreed with the 
critics of Radcliffe, is a market weapon and 
changes are not to be regarded as world 
shattering shifts of policy. The Bank of 
England encouraged last week’s rise of 4 
per cent, to just over 34 per cent in the 
Treasury bill rate, but the margin below 
Bank rate is not yet unduly small. There 
seems no reason why the Bank should at 
present be forced into a change before it 
feels that the time is ripe. It recognises 
that the return of funds to the United States 
is welcome to the authorities there. It would 
presumably not be unduly worried if, say, 
up to £100 million of balances in sterling 
were shifted to New York; such transfers 
involve no weakening in the net balance of 
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Teserves to liabilities. What is much more 
difficult to judge is how much more money 
is likely to move. 

A good deal of international funds that 
are sensitive to interest differentials have 
gone already. This week there appears to 
have been no large movement after the 
further rise in the United States bill rate, 
perhaps because banks are preparing for 
their end-year window dressing. The pre- 
mium on sterling against New York in the 
forward market, which tends to move in 
line with the interest differential, has re- 
mained unchanged. But the influence of 
differing monetary conditions on the re- 
serves is not limited to the amount of sensi- 
tive “arbitrage money.” When interest 
rates are high in the United States and 
credit is tight, the impact on the exchanges 
is likely to be diffused through countless 
ordinary commercial operations, just as the 
very different influence of exchange specu- 
lation has in the past been diffused through 
leads and lags in commercial payments. 
There is now some cost incentive, as dis- 
tinct from any speculative incentive, to go 
short on sterling. But one would never 
expect the running down of sterling 
balances and increase in sterling credits to 
be taken to the lengths for these reasons 
that they were when the future of the ex- 
change was called in question. 


PRICE CUTTING 


Nem Con 


M* HEATHCOAT AMORY went to some 
pains in a public speech this week 
—as no doubt he had the day before in 
private to representatives of business—to 
emphasise that 

I am not asking for a price freeze—or for 

that matter for a wage or dividend freeze— 

nor am I saying that there is room for all 

prices to be cut now or that I am dissatis- 

fied with what has been happening. 
Nevertheless, he was anxious to discuss with 
business, as represented by delegations from 
the Federation of British Industries, the 
National Union of Manufacturers, the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, any possible steps that could be 
taken to maintain the relative stability of 
prices Britain has now enjoyed for 18 
months. 

The businessmen, according to the 
anodyne communique issued after the talks, 
were also, broadly, on the side of virtue. 
They agreed that inflation was still a very 
real risk ; that stability was a good thing ; 
and that they shared responsibility with the 
Government, the trade unions, the 
nationalised industries and the distributive 
trades for maintaining this good thing. But 
it is not easy to see what the “ careful and 
speedy study” that they promised of the 
Chancellor’s appeal can lead to in practice. 
They have undoubtedly great influence in 
business affairs; but this ordinarily falls 
well short of attempting to influence mem- 
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bers’ pricing policies, which are a matter of 
individual companies’ circumstances. Nor 
does exhortation come as easily to trade 
associations as to a Chancellor. His ear- 
stroking may have a restraining influence ; 
it is his monetary and fiscal policies that 
determine the matter. 


WORLD BANK 


£10 million Issue 


hoe International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development will regard the 
terms for its third stock issue on the 
London market as being on the dear side, 
for this £10 million of 18-23 year stock 
carries a § per cent coupon and is offered 
next Wednesday at 963. So the redemption 
yield to final date is £5 §s. 6d. per cent, 
sternly in line with the highest grade bor- 
rowing rates now prevailing in the London 
market. It is not to be supposed that the 
World Bank finds itself under any pressure 
to raise new money in London at the 
present time; more probably, its concern 
is rather to encourage a more active market 
interest in its bonds here. Its two existing 
issues, both of £5 million at 33 per cent, 
are officially quoted on the stock exchange 
with a putting-off point spread and 
markings, when they occur, evidently owe 
more to the Bank’s sinking fund buying 
than they do to general investment interest. 
A £10 million issue is a much more realistic 
unit for the Bank to adopt for cultivating 
wider investment support here. 

Interest on the stock is payable gross, 
without deduction of British income tax, 
which is a natural attraction to non-resident 
investors. Another point in its favour is 
the sinking fund operation of £278,000 
annually starting in the year ending 
August 15, 1965, which will have redeemed 
at least half of the stock by the date of 
final payment in 1982. The relative'v high 
coupon will make no tangible difference to 
the Bank’s lending terms; averaged out 
over its total loan capital of $1,963 million 
(of this $1,638 million is payable in US 
dollars) it can have no significance. The 
Bank has lately been relying, perhaps more 
than it would wish, on short maturities sold 
in New York; further steps in its longer- 
term operations may bring the Bank to 
Europe again before too long—perhaps it 
will be Zurich’s turn next. 


STEEL 


Back to 95 per cent 


N November steel output in Britain 

passed the record level touched in May, 
1957 : at 458,600 ingot tons a week, the 
equivalent of nearly 23,850,000 tons a year, 
it was the highest in the industry’s history 
and as much as 30 per cent above output 
a year before. The recovery in its demand 
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has broadened: October deliveries of 
almost every steel product were higher than 
in September, even those of plate and heavy 
sections. There has been a marked expan- 
sion in demand from the constructional 
engineering industry and from general en- 
gineering. Pig iron production in Novem- 
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Source: lron & Steel Board. 


* Based on October and in some cases November 
figures. + Weighted according to their steel content. 


ber was 18-19 per cent higher than a year 
before : this too is back towards the levels 
of late 1957. The steady increase in output 
since the summer, taking up the slack in the 
industry, has been in response to orders that 
are now being placed further ahead and in 
larger quantities ; there seems no doubt 
that a substantial number of customers are 
now doing their best to rebuild stocks. The 
comfortable margin of steel in hand upon 
which the “ metal-using ” industries were 
used to rely in the postwar period enabled 
them to cut their orders much more than 
their consumption during last year’s mild 
recession as the Steel Board’s table shows. 
Steelmakers hope this habit of carrying 
relatively large stocks will, equally, boost 
orders as the upswing continues next year. 

The four more steel dividends announced 
this week have brought no real surprises ; 
only the more heady market optimists could 
have been disappointed, for example, by 
United Steel’s results. Steel share prices 
today reflect the removal of the nationalisa- 
tion threat; steel companies’ financial 
results (the first four of which are discussed 
in Company Affairs on page 1114), more 
soberly, reflect business during a financial 
year (to 30th September) during which 
production in the industry dipped as 
much as 19 per cent below the year 
before and did not show much general 
recovery until the early summer. United 
Steel’s very broadly based experience 
includes very lean times in some depart- 
ments against relatively successful trading 
elsewhere: it suggests, moreover, that a year 
of operation below capacity offered the 
industry economies in operating to set 
against the heavier burden of unit capital 


charges. 
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CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


Soup War Hots Up 


HE two giants of the canned soup in- 

dustry—Heinz and Crosse & Black- 
well—have recently been forced to acquiesce 
in the fierce price-war in canned soups 
among retailers by the increasing popularity 
of packet soups and, more important, by 
the entry in the British market of Camp- 
bell’s from the United States, which enjoys 
about 80 per cent of the American market. 
On Tuesday evening the directors of Crosse 
and Blackwell announced that they had 
received an offer of 72s. for each £1 unit ; 
the identity of the bidder has not been dis- 
closed. The offer places a value of some 
£9,700,000 on the group’s ordinary shares, 
with a nominal value of £2,700,000, and on 
Wednesday (after the bid and not before it) 
the £1 ordinary shares shot up 15s. 3d. to 
7os. Rumours about the identity of the 
bidder have been going the rounds in 
Throgmorton Street as fast as denials have 
issued forth from companies concerned. So 
far Beechams (who were involved in take- 
over rumours about C and B last July), 
Schweppes and Heinz have denied any 
knowledge of the bid. So, too, have General 
Foods of America. 

The field of likely bidders has thus been 
narrowed, and the popular favourite is 
Campbell’s whose actual (as against 
threatened) impact on the market has so 
far been small. To this American giant 
(whose net earnings after tax last year 
amounted to some $35 million) £9.7 million 
is probably a relatively cheap way of gaining 
Crosse & Blackwell’s one-third share of the 
British market in canned soup, as well as 
sizeable interests in other food products, 
from vinegar and pickles to baked beans, 
boiled sweets and chocolates. Meanwhile 
shareholders of Crosse and Blackwell will 
have to wait for the further details promised 
by the directors and their advice on whether 
or not to accept. With the net assets of the 
group worth around 54s. 6d. a share there 
seems little doubt that they will recom- 
mend acceptance—unless some potential 
rival bidder acts fast. One encouraging 
feature about the affair has been the direc- 
tors’ scrupulous observance of the code of 
procedure in take-over bids recommended 
by the recent committee of City institu- 

.tions. For once, shareholders as a body 
have been given information before it has 
become available to a lucky few ; in Tues- 
day’s dealings the price of the Crosse and 
Blackwell shares actually fell. 


SCIENTIFIC POLICY 


Lord Hailsham’s Advisers 


HEN he was appointed Minister for 
Science two months ago, Lord Hail- 
sham stressed the importance to him, as a 
layman, of technical guidance from the 15- 
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man Advisory Council for Scientific Policy. 
This composite eminence grise has been 
advising successive governments on scientific 
matters for more than twelve years. This 
team of advisers may gain more power now 
that it is guide and mentor to a single 
minister with whole-time responsib” ‘or 
science than when it was advising the 
government at large: however, its member- 
ship is widely chosen, and it has always 
enjoyed what might be described as “ dis- 
tinguished amateur status.” The Advisory 
Council’s report for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th suggests that it is sufficiently 
broadly based to avoid any danger of 
becoming a pressure group for any single 
kind of scientific effort, however fashion- 
able. Its advice to the government on the 
biggest single issue of current scientific 
policy—space research—is presented with 
a Clear-sighted realism and logic that will 
not endear the members of the committee 
to some of their interested colleagues. 

After examining the arguments for an 
independent British space research pro- 
gramme the council concludes that they do 
not hold water. Space, it concedes, is excit- 
ing, stimulating, challenging; but “ the 
magnitude of the effort involved in a sub- 
stantial programme of space exploration is 
sO great. as to put its development and 
operation beyond the reasonable capacity of 
any but the wealthiest of nations,” among 
which the council does not count Britain. It 
would be “ the grossest folly ” to undertake 
space research at the expense of crippling 
other branches of science. This is strong 
language for an official document, and in 
case there may be any doubt left in the 
readers’ minds about its meaning, the 
committee goes on to say that Britain ought 
not to attempt to send rockets round the 
moon or to the planets, nor to try to put 
a man into orbit. 

The council considers the expenditure of 
between £100,000 and £200,000 in total, 
on a programme involving the installation 
of British instruments in satellites to be 
launched by American rockets as part of an 
international space research effort, as “ per- 
fectly proper.” But it has the gravest 
doubts, on grounds of cost, about the 
wisdom of modifying Britain’s one big 
military rocket. Blue Streak, to give this 
country its own independent satellite 
launcher—though the odds are, as it hap- 
pens, that the government will go ahead 
with this modification for Blue Streak, with 
or without the committee’s blessing. 


The report’s conclusion on space research 
could, in sort, be summed up in one sen- 
tence: “ We do not think that the scientific 
and technological return to be expected is 
likely to be commensurate with that cost.” 
A space research programme complete with 
British launching rockets, as distinct from 
cautious experiments with earth satellites, 
might cost this country £100 million each 
year out of the £250 million or so that the 
government is at present spending on re- 
search as a whole. The repercussions that 
expenditure on this scale on one programme 
would have on the money available for 
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research in other and perhaps more imme- 
diately rewarding branches of science 
explain why the Advisory Council has 
exhorted Lord Hailsham to close his heart 
and his pocket to the rocketeers, 


Who Wants Scientists ? 


Lc“ HAILSHAM’S advisers have saddled 

themselves with an embarrassing 
incubus in the form of a triennial estimate 
prepared with the help of the Ministry of 
Labour of the demand for, and probable 
supply of, scientists. Experience since the 
first of these estimates was prepared in 1956 
suggests that to invite industry to guess how 
many qualified scientists and engineers it 
would like to recruit during the next three 
years is asking a fairly silly question, and 
gets some silly answers. In 1956 the 
Advisory Committee on Scientific Man- 
power expected only 35,000 new scientists 
and engineers to have qualified by 1959 ; in 
fact 41,000 did. The number of scientists 
and engineers employed in Britain therefore 
rose from 119,700 to 143,300, a much 
bigger net increase than had been predicted; 
and most of the newly qualified people 
went into industry. 

One factor that affected its forecasts was 
the earlier assumption that “ not far short 
of half” of all scientists and engineers on 
research and development (including re- 


Recovery in 
Employment 


By October, after allowing for seasonal 
factors, there were 275,000 more people in 
civil employment than in February and 
150,000 more than a year before ; yet the 
number was still 100,000 short of the post- 
war peak in September, 1957. Although 
most of the recent increase has been in 
manufacturing employment, even taking 
into account longer working hours this 
has risen by only 24 per cent during the 
last twelve months, compared with a rise 
of 10 per cent in output. 


Million: (Seasonally Adjusted) 


23-2 
23:0 
22-8 
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search in universities) wére engaged on 
defence work: it would now estimate the 
proportion as about a third. Leaving out 
the universities, the proportion on defence 
work in 1955-56 would have been about 40 
per cent: and with defence cuts, this pro- 
portion has now fallen to only 25 per cent. 
More disconcerting discrepancies, however, 
occur between the numbers of extra 
scientists that separate industries calculated 
that they would need, and the numbers 
they have in fact taken on. The electrical 
engineering industries, which include elec- 
tronics, estimated they would want 43 per 
cent more scientists ; in fact they took- on 
fewer than ten per cent new men. The 
chemical industry thought it would want 
20 per cent more, but the numbers it 
employed actually increased by more than 
45 per cent. The miscellaneous industries 
grouped under “other metal goods” 
estimated in 1956 that they would want 
about .a third more scientists by 1959 ; in 
fact the numbers they employed actually 
fell during the period. Industry in general 
took on about 28 per cent more technically 
qualified people, whereas it had expected 
to need 36 per cent more: it is only fair to 
add that from 1955-56 to the beginning of 
1959, its output had risen little more than 
2-3 per cent. 

This seems to bear out the sceptical con- 
clusions if not the actual calculations of 
Professor Jewkes’ recent acid attack on the 
Advisory Committee’s 1956 estimates. It 
also throws considerable doubt on the com- 
mittee’s new forecasts about the supply and 
demand of scientists up to 1962. Industry, 
influenced no doubt by leaner times last 
year, was notably more cautious about the 
number of new scientists it thought it will 
want to take on; an extra 39,000 would seem 
to cover all needs, equal to an increase in 
numbers of 22 per cent. Balancing this 
against the numbers likely to be trained 
during the period, the committee thinks that 
about 6,000 jobs in science and engineering 
may still be going begging three years from 
now. But bearing in mind the amount of 
surmise and speculation behind the esti- 
mates from which these figures are prepared, 
the outside observer may be more inclined to 
guess that the supply and demand for 
scientists and engineers may be roughly all 
square by the early 1960s, if indeed they 
are not already, and that an actual surplus 
may appear in certain fields. Brilliant in- 
dividuals will always be scarce, in science as 
everywhere else, but any general shortage 
of technically qualified people as such seems 
to have vanished, for the moment, with the 
rest of the inflation. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports Remain High 


MPORTS and exports fell slightly in 
November from the high levels of the 
previous month. Imports dropped by £3 
million to £357 million cif while exports, at 
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£298 million fob, were £73 million below 
the October record. Re-exports, however, 


. dropped sharply by £5 million to £93 


million, and the apparent trade deficit 
increased by nearly {10 million to £49.3 
million. The rise in exports in recent 
months has almost matched the growth in 
imports. The Board of Trade states that 
after eliminating normal seasonal variation, 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


Recorded figures: £ million per month 


Exports Imports Re-exports 
f.0.b. cif. f.o.b. 
POO <svivess 264-3 312°5 11-7 
1959: 
POG G0. sc0e 263-4 313-6 ite 
2nd qtr.... 281-8 327-8 10-7 
Se oe 263-2 327-9 9-9 
DUE scnece 251-6 331-6 10:0 
DO sca ee 287-8 352-9 9-3 
August..... 255°5 305-2 9-3 
September . 246°5 330-1 11-2 
October ... 306-0 360-2 14-6 
November* 298-3 357:1 9°5 
Jan.-Nov.* . 275-4 329:4 10:9 


* Provisional. 


the value of imports in the three months 
September to November was seven per cent 
higher than in the three previous months, 
and the value of exports six per cent higher. 
Taking the average of the first eleven 
months of the year imports were six per 
cent above the average for the whole of 
1958, whereas exports were only 43 per cent 
above the 1958 average. 


EURATOM 


The London Talks 


HEN he was in London last week for 

his first formal talks with the Atomic 
Energy Authority under the new UK- 
Euratom agreement, the president of the 
Euratom organisation, M. Hirsch, repeated 
what he had already said in New York, 
namely, that western Europe has no need 
for commercial atomic power now or for 
many years in the future. This once again 
served notice on British and American 
manufacturers that it is no use their looking 
to Euratom to provide them with the 
market for nuclear power stations that they 
cannot find at home: These hard facts are 
taking some time to sink in. Industry on 
both sides of the Atlantic still cherishes 
wistful hopes of milking Euratom of some 
of its very substantial income ; there was 
acute disappointment in the United States 
at the reaction of public utilities in the six 
countries to the government-backed offer 
to help them erect American-designed 
nuclear power stations. It had been 
assumed in America that there would be 
a queue of applicants anxious to take up 
this offer ; in fact only one of the five 
tenders submitted was a firm one, two con- 
tained important reservations and two were 
so vague that they were not worth serious 
consideration at this stage. 
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Euratom’s main task is research—research 
to find a form of nuclear power that may be 
competitive ten years from now. But this 
is the objective of every country with an 
atomic energy programme already in exist- 
ence: co-operation between the Euratom 
organisation and the Atomic Energy 
Authority may take the form of a co-ordi- 
nated policy in which the two organisations 
consult in advance to avoid duplicating each 
other’s research. Thus Euratom is ex- 
tremely interested in prospects for fast 
breeder reactors, of which Dounreay is the 
largest working prototype. Scientists from 
Euratom have spent some time visiting 
Dounreay ; they now intend to build a fast 
breeder reactor of their own during the next 
two years, but to a completely different 
design, since there is no point in producing 
the twin of an experimental reactor already 
in operation. This type of co-operation 
based on a mutual exchange of information 
may prove more fruitful to both sides than 
the discouragingly tepid language of the 
diplomatic agreement between this country 
and Euratom might suggest. Like a good 
many scientific exchanges it is, however, 
based on old personal contacts ; Euratom’s 
research director was one of the original 
members of the old Tube Alloys team that 
worked on the atom bomb in Britain in the 
early days of the war. 


AIR POOLS 


Less Competition Than 
- Ever 


HE Minister of Aviation, Mr Sandys, 

has blandly welcomed the recently 
signed pooling agreement between the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
this country and the Canadian, Indian and 
Australian airlines, TCA, Air India and 
Qantas. This is in line with the current 
tendency to make such agreements. The 
Swiss and Scandinavian airlines have one; 
the French, German, Italian and Belgian 
airlines have just formed their own pool; 
British European Airways has similar agree- 
ments with practically every airline in 
Europe. But it does not follow that the 
tendency should be welcomed. The Dutch 
airline, KLM, stayed out of the recent 
“ Airunion ” pool because it considered the 
scheme bad for business. American airlines 
stay out because anti-trust laws do not allow 
them to join such associations. 

When airlines join a traffic pool they 
agree not to compete. Under normal con- 
ditions they would schedule their flights, 
perfectly properly as the passenger might 

ink, for the most popular hours of the 
day ; in a pooled service (so the theory runs, 
although the timetables often contradict it) 
all the schedules are spread out across the 
clock, and if one airline loses because it 
operates at an unprofitable hour when traffic 
is thin, its partner compensates it out of the 
profits earned during busier hours. The 
essence of a traffic pool as the airlines under- 
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British Banking in Asta 


These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most centres of 
commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert knowledge and 
long experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. An 
effective credit information service and skilled assistance and 
advice are available to United Kingdom merchants and manu- 
facturers: seeking new business connexions in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter (1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Offices in the United Kingdom at Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. 
Agencies at New York & Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 
The trano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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W, ishing you a Merry Christmas 
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and a prosperous New Year! 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE $= /).°254¢:" 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES 6 Pecos 
AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 7 
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And growing all the time. There are now seven enterprises 
in the Woodall-Duckham group. 


But doesn’t belonging to a group stifle initiative ? 
Depends on the group. With Woodall-Duckham, each firm is 


independent and responsible—yet can call on the 
resources of all seven. 


So seven’s company ? 
Yes. Good company. 


Woodall-Duckham Limited 

Woodall-Duckham Construction Company Ltd. 
W. J. Jenkins & Company Limited 

The Stourbridge Refractories Company Limited 
Woodall-Duckham (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
United Fireclay Products Limited 

Nordac Limited 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE, 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 6355 (14 lines) 


Grams : Retortical (Southkens) London 
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stand it is an agreement to restrict competi- 
tion and divide profits. The recent BOAC 
agreement is no exception. In some cases 
the exchange of profits is a one-sided busi- 
ness; time and again in Europe a traffic 
pool has been the only way that a big 
airline like BEA can get a small, probably 
impecunious or heavily subsidiséd national 
airline to allow it to increase services to 
that country, the small airline obtaining 
what amounts to a retainer from the big 
one. This may also have happened to 
BOAC., , 

Of the agreements formed recently 
between the bigger international airlines, 
that of Swissair and SAS is far the most 
significant since the two operators are 
actually sharing each other’s aircraft -fleets 
and rationalising engineering and mainten- 
ance. Unfortunately, the new BOAC pool 
agreement does not follow this new pattern. 
There is no sharing of aircraft, nor any 
rationalisation of maintenance and ground 
handling. The agreement seems unlikely 
to help BOAC cut down its huge staff over- 
heads along routes where traffic is not heavy 
enough to justify them. It may have been 
too early to get the other partners to accept 
the idea of merging into what might be 
described as Air Commonwealth ; but there 
is no evidence that BOAC pressed them 
verv hard to do so. 


ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS 


Peak Output Regained? 


PEAKING of Tube Investments’ year, Sir 
Ivan Stedeford said last week that 
trading came in like a lamb but went cut 
like a lion rampant. Skipping the “ ram- 
pant,” the phrase also describes this year’s 
business in the British aluminium fabrica- 
ting industry (in which TI, in partnership 
with Reynolds Metals, now has the largest 
stake). Demand has been increasing 
throughout the year, especially in the second 
half. Most fabricators are now working 
pretty close to capacity, particularly for 
rolled products, after several painful years 
of working well below it. Delivery dates 
have lengthened—again, more for rolled 
products than for extrusions. Total de- 
liveries this year will probably regain the 
1955 peak of 313,000 tons, which would 
mean an increase of ten per cent over last 
year’s deliveries of 283,000 tons. Exports 
have played a part in the recovery ; ship- 
ments in the first ten months rose by nearly 
40 per cent to 39,600 tons, compared with 
a year ago. 

The latest figures of deliveries go no 
further than August. Between the first eight 
months of 1958 and 1959 total deliveries 
went up by 14 per cent to 205,000 tons, 
with rolled products showing a rise of 17 
per cent to 99,000 tons, and extrusions an 
increase of 1§ per cent to 45,000 tons ; de- 
liveries of forgings and castings increased 
less rapidly, by eight per cent to 60,000 
tons. Sales of sheet and strip have been 
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boosted by the boom in consumer durables, 
though transport of all kinds accounts for 
the main increase in tonnage. The market 
for foil has continued to grow but not, 
strangely, for other forms of packaging. 
The electrical industry and road transport 
seem largely responsible for the bigger sales 
of extruded products, which should do 
better still next year if the revival in the 
capital goods industries broadens out. 

In the United States the recovery in 
demand for aluminium appears to have 
been checked, and some major producers 
have recently had to cut back output of 
aluminium ingot. This is probably no more 
than a temporary pause, caused mainly by 
the effects of the steel strike. The Alu- 
minum Company of Canada, on the other 
hand, is now raising output from 75 to 77 
per cent of capacity ; this is still below the 
rate at which American companies are 
operating, but in the middle of this year 
Alcan was running at only 65 per cent of 
capacity. Sir Ivan Stedeford is not alone 
in his view that while the recession in 
aluminium is becoming less severe, “ it is 
likely to be quite a time yet before the 
considerable over-capacity is taken up.” 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Attention to Weaknesses 


We asa its attitude to other critics, 
the British machine tool industry is 
clearly taking some notice of the report by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research upon its research and development 
facilities and its employment of technically 
qualified personnel. It was announced this 
week that representatives of the Machine 
Tool Trades Association had been discuss- 
ing implications of this report with DSIR 
—and with the Ministry of Education: 
meetings are continuing, and some signifi- 
cant change in the industry’s research 
organisation does now appear to be likely. 

A statement from DSIR recorded that 
the machine tool manufacturers agreed that 
more advantage should be taken of further 
educational facilities for young technicians, 
and promised to discuss the improvement 
of curricula in technical schools and courses. 
On the research side, it was noted that 
DSIR is financing two university studies, 
at Manchester and Birmingham, into 


A More Business-like BIM 


F OR the first time since it was set up in 
1947, the British Institute of Manage- 
ment now looks as if it is becoming econo- 
mically viable without a government grant. 
In its last accounting year, ending March 
31, 1959, it had an excess of income over 
normal expenditure of £20,172, compared 
with a deficit of £30,208 the previous year. 
However last year it was helped by a 
£10,000 Government grant, which it did 
not receive in the year before. This year 
it is receiving its final Government grant of 
£5,000, 

This improvement in the institute’s 
financial position has been achieved partly 
by an increase in income from collective 
subscribers and partly by administrative 
economies, The number of collective sub- 
scribers has nearly doubled (to 2,732 in 
April 1959) since 1955; and the income 
received from them rose from £67,058 in 
1955-56 to £83,337 in 1958-59. On the 
other side of the account the Institute’s 
staff has been cut from 168 in April 1957 
to 123 now, and total administrative costs 
were brought down from their 1957-58 
peak of £176,429 to £150,959 in 1958-59. 
This year BIM is budgeting for a further 
cut of nearly £4,000. 

Financially, therefore, the record shows a 
great improvement. Two policy changes in 
the role of the institute, moreover, may mean 
that the economies will not detract from its 
usefulness to business members. First, the 
BIM has, with one specialist exception, 
abandoned the idea of high-powered staff 
offering expert advice in favour of 
employing mainly younger men, whose job 
it is to answer the many elementary 


enquiries received, and to know where to 
get the information for the more com- 
plicated ones. Helped by a specialist 
advisory committee, the staff now effects a 
liaison between those companies wanting 
information and those able to supply it. 
This change, quite apart from its value as 
an economy, is a wise one ; the institute was 
never, understandably enough, able to 
attract men of a high enough calibre to 
command respect in industry. 

The second change in the role of the 
institute has been its partial decentralisa- 
tion through the establishment of regional 
councils in January 1958 and of branch 
committees: ten of its staff are now at 
regional offices. It has also managed to 
improve relations with other management 
bodies, which for many years were often 
antagonistic, The Institute’s main role is to 
act as the national management body in 
relations with other countries, to be the 
focus of interest and information concern- 
ing good management practice, but to leave 
to the other bodies the more detailed and 
specialist approaches, It is unfortunate 
that the interest of top managers in the 
Institute has declined ; many of them have 
gone from its Council, and the number 
of those attending the last two annual con- 
ferences showed a marked drop on the early 
years. It is now trying to rekindle the 


interest of top managers through regional 
conferences and by small discussions limited 
to them. The BIM has not achieved the 
high hopes that were held by some at its 
birth ; but it looks as if those who were 
recently predicting, or hoping for, its early 
death were also wrong. 
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machine tool technique (and is contem- 
plating the finance of three other research 
studies). The industry agreed to strengthen 
contacts between its own designers and engi- 
neers and research workers in universities; 
moreover, it undertook to formulate its own 
views on the form of research organisation 


most suited to the machine tool industry | 


ought to take, and to report fully upon this 
when it has done so. 


TIN MARKET 


Exports Increased 


| ees people expected the tin council to 
increase export quotas in the first 
quarter by as much as 6,000 tons. The new 
rate is 36,000 tons, equal to about 95 per 
cent of actual exports before control was 
introduced in December, 1957. Tin prices 
weakened before the council met in London 
last week, owing partly to the lack of Ameri- 
can demand, but mainly in anticipation of 
some increase in export quotas. Since the 
announcement prices in London have shown 
little change, chiefly because prompt and 
nearby supplies to this market are still 
short. On Thursday cash tin closed at 
£7913 a ton, a little higher than a week ago, 
and three months’ tin showed almost no 
change at £789 a ton. No business was 
done in the closing “ring.” With prices 
kept in such a narrow range by the opera- 
tions of the manager of the buffer stock, 
trading on the market has languished. 
The council had to fix the new quotas 
without knowing whether the American 
steel companies will continue to operate 
beyond January 26th, when the injunction 
sending the strikers back to work for the 
eighty-day “ cooling-off” period expires. 
But if events prove that the council has 


‘Tin Prices Export Quotas 
£ per fon 
850 


‘000 fons 
40 


Prices 


750 ee. 


Quotas 


over-estimated demand, the manager of the 
buffer stock has ample funds to support 
the market. The council disclosed that the 
buffer stock held 13,990 tons at the end of 
June, and that it is taking over 2,417 tons 
from the Board of Trade from December 
28th ; the sale of this tin will complete the 
disposal of the British strategic stock. 
The chairman of the council announced 
this week that 10,000 tons are likely to be 
in the buffer stock at the end of December, 
and said that tin to be sold on the Board of 
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Trade’s behalf is not included in the stock. 
This makes the more puzzling the fact 
that the stock is well above most private 
guesses. The council, the chairman con- 
tinued, has still not agreed on its interpreta- 
tion of article VII of the agreement: 
whether exports can be restricted when the 
stock is less than 10,000 tons. Consumers 
are no doubt in favour of ending export 
control once stocks in producing countries 
have been run down to a normal level, but 
producers are split—and it is not difficult 
to see why. While exports are controlled 
each country’s share of the total quota can 
only be changed slowly, under the pro- 
visions for re-distributing annually one- 
twentieth of the total among the most effi- 
cient countries. If exports were freed 
Malaya, for example, would stand to in- 
crease its share of the market, while the 
shares of Bolivia and Indonesia contracted, 
at a faster rate than at present. The chair- 
man also announced that Russia had indi- 
cated that its exports to the free world next 
year would not exceed the ceiling of 13,500 
tons observed in 1959. 


RAILWAY REDUNDANCY 


A Promise Made 


HE Transport Commission has evidently 
decided that it is not only pay that is 
causing the recent heavy erosion of railway 
staff, but also the fear of prospective redun- 
dancy. So far the actual amount of redun- 
dancy on the railways has been very small— 
only 14,000 or so in the last two and a half 
years out of a total labour force of just over 
half a million. But clearly many railwaymen 
are looking ahead to the later stages of 
modernisation when the railways are pro- 
mised a more streamlined mode of opera- 
tion, and railwaymen though more highly 
paid will be fewer. This is still some years 
ahead: it was to counter any demoralisa- 
tion in the meantime that the commission 
decided to issue its assurance this week that 
no men in railway conciliation grades in 
service in January, 1958, would be dis- 
charged as redundant. 

This, the commission is keen to point out, 
is so far only a statement of principle. The 
details have still to be negotiated with the 
unions, and the assurance was given on the 
understanding that redundant staff would 
be willing to accept other work offered by 
the commission, even in another part of the 
country. In the amplified redundancy 
agreement settled with the unions two years 
ago, the railways already have one of the 
best arrangements of almost any British in- 
dustry for resettling staff no longer needed 
in their present jobs, And normal wastage, 
which is very high on the railways—78,000 
people left last year and another 55,000 were 
recruited—should enable the railways to 
achieve their streamlining without sacking 
many men. But certain kinds of skilled men 
are proving difficult to keep. The shortage 
has lately become most noticeable in most 
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of the heavy industrial areas, but it is most 
acute in London at the Western Region’s 
principal depot at Old Oak Common near 
the many light engineering factories of 
Acton and Willesden. Since the beginning 
of November Western Region has been 
forced to cancel a number of its suburban 
services. This week’s assurance regarding 
redundancy may help in general, but the 
railways will probably have to wait for the 
next pay review, which is now not likely to 
be made until weil into 1960, for any major 
attempt to stem the tide. 


PAINT 


Courtaulds Buys American 


A agreement which has been concluded 
to allow Courtaulds, through its sub- 
sidiary Group Developments, the exclusive 
use of the manufacturing know-how and 
paint “formulations” of the American 
Glidden International company suggests 
that the group regards paint as one of the 
more important of its attempts to diversify 
its products, Glidden is one of the largest 
American makers of domestic and industrial 
paints ; Courtaulds already owns one paint 
company in Britain, Cellon, which originally 
made aircraft dope but now produces marine 
and industrial paints as well. The Glidden 
agreement will not affect Cellon at once, 
but it will eventually mean that production 
methods may be modified and new products 
added to its range—the agreement covers all 
types of protective finish as well as normal 
paint. With the experience of Cellon 
combined with that of Glidden, Courtaulds 
should be well placed to strengthen its 
position in the paint industry ; expansion of 
the group’s production facilities in this field 
would seem the next step that it will need 
to take. It possesses the resources and much 
of the basic engineering knowledge required, 
besides producing raw materials for some 
types of paint, 


POST OFFICE MECHANISATION 


From Prototype to 
Practice 


F HE mechanised parcel sorting office that 

the Postmaster General opened in 
Leeds last Tuesday is the first operational 
installation of this kind in Britain, It is a 


_ somewhat belated translation into practice 


of a prototype machine installed at the 
Paddington parcel sorting office in 1938. 
The Leeds installation consists of twelve 
machines, each operated by one man and 
able to sort up to 900 parcels an hour into 
22 different channels—though up to 40 can 
be provided by this type of machine. It is 
dependent, like all existing sorting machines, 
on human control ; the operator reads the 
address, when the parcel is brought to him 
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SMALL EXPORTERS 





In three years—backed by 
ECGD insurance—a small 
manufacturer increased his 
export turnover from a mere 
£97 to £103,000 a year. 






Since 1948—the year he 
first insured with ECGD—a Ss ee 
big manufacturer in the - Tae 


radio industry has built up 


There’s many an exporter in this country who could be doingeven better =—___his export turnover from 
business. ECGD insurance enables you to develop and expand overseas  ==_—-£81,000to over £2,000,000. 
free from serious financial worries. If you’re big already, there’s still 
room for expansion. Last year fifteen companies with annual export turn- 
overs of a million pounds and more took out ECGD insurance for the first 
time. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 8°G-G:'D 





=~ EXPORT GREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
Its services are fully explained in HEAD OFFICE: §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, 
Write for a free copy. BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. CRC 36 
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PARKINSON 
COWAN 


LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1816 


The Company 
operates six Divisions 
which manufacture 
Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 
Electricity Meters 
and Control Systems 
Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 


Diaphragms and Leather 





HEAD OFFICE 


TERMINAL HOUSE 


LONDON SWI 


TELEPHONE SLOANE Olll 
TELEX No. 23372 
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WINTER 
SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 


LUXURY SERVICES TO 


MOROCCO 





—e__ 


Air France is the 
airline forall the famous North African 
winter holiday resorts. There are 25 
weekly flights to Morocco, with 
services to Tangier, Rabat, Meknes, 
Casablanca, Marrakech; and a daily 
service to Tunis, with connections to 
all parts. Remember too, the famous 
Air France hospitality and 
cuisine; an Air France 
start to your holiday is a 
holiday in itself. Ask your 
Travel Agent for details of 


special low cost inclusive 


Winter Sunshine Tours. 
















E FREED 


NC 
EL ALLOWA 
TRAV oo LUED 


MOROCCAN FRANC DEVA 
BUYS 20% MORE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
158 New Bond Street, London W1. Grosvenor 9030 


Birmingham: Midland 589! /2/3 Manchester: Deansgate 783! Leeds: 207/7 
Glasgow: Central 8054/5/6 Liverpool: Central 31/9 Nottingham: 5/444 Dublin: 79073 
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by a conveyor, and presses the button appro- 
priate to its destination. The parcel then 
falls through a trap door on to a conveyor, 
and is automatically carried to the correct 
despatch point. The machine can sort half 
as many parcels again in a given time as 
hand sorting can, but the biggest gains 
come from substituting conveyors for 
labour in the movement of the parcels 
within the office. How large the saving in 
cost will be is something the Post Office 
hopes to learn from the Leeds installation. 
But over 70 per cent of the total cost of 
the postal services is labour cost, so the 
gains should be substantial. 

Letter sorting by machine is already 
being tried out. At Southampton machines 
have been installed that separate letters 
from packets, along with more complex 
equipment to arrange the letters facing the 
same way, ready for sorting. These auto- 
matic letter facers also cancel the stamps 
and separate the printed papers from the 
letters ; their operation depends on the use 
of special stamps, from which the machines 
can distinguish the position and type of 
the letters, Twelve more of these machines 
were ordered from Elliott Brothers last 
month for new installations in Leeds, Liver- 
pool and London, 

Such machines precede the actual sorting 
of letters by destination in the postal pro- 
cess; this sorting is already done by a 
machine unhappily called Elsie at Norwich 
and several other towns. A letter sorting 
machine, like the parcel sorter, places a 
letter in a channel selected by the operator ; 
it has 144 channels, three times the number 
that can be reached manually, and thus 
reduces the number of times that one letter 
need be sorted, as well as sorting twice as 
fast as a man can. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR 


A Million Saved 


Na year Britain will pay about {1 
million less for the sugar that it buys 
from the Commonwealth at a fixed price. 
This is the main outcome of the annual 
Negotiations between Commonwealth pro- 
ducers and the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture that ended in London last week. 
The maximum quantity of raw sugar that 
producers can sell in Britain and other 
preferential markets in 1960 remains at 
2,375,000 tons, and the quantity sold at the 
negotiated (fixed) price has been increased 
by a further 3 per cent to 1,655,000 
tons ; the Commonwealth sugar agreement 
provides for such increases when British 
consumption exceeds 2,550,000 tons a year. 
Almost all the negotiated price sugar is sold 
to Britain, and the price for 1960 has been 
fixed at £44 8s. rod. a ton, which is 13s. 2d. 
a ton less than in 1959. Commonwealth 
marketings in excess of 1,655,000 tons are 
sold at the world price (plus preference), 
which has recently recovered to about £28 
aton. This comparison is not as unfavour- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


able to the negotiated price as it seems ; 
but for the protective arrangements under 
which most of the world’s sugar is produced, 
the price on the residual world market 
would be appreciably higher than it is. 

British consumers will not gain immedi- 
ately from the reduction in the fixed price. 
Under the curiously round-about scheme 
devised to permit private trading in Britain, 
the fixed price is paid by the Sugar Board, 
which then resells that sugar at the lower 
world price, recouping its loss by a sur- 
charge (varied infrequently) on all sugar 
consumed here. It seems that an effort is 
to be made to keep that fixed price steady in 
future years. The Ministry states that a 
full review of the price fixing arrangements 
under the agreement took place on the basis 
of up-to-date returns of costs, and that the 
system was confirmed, It then adds, 
mysteriously, that “an arrangement was 
made to restrain prices in 1961, 1962 and 
1963.” Following four years in which the 
fixed price went up by £4 7s. a ton, an 
effort to avoid any further cost inflation is 
to be welcomed, It is encouraging to learn 
that Commonwealth producers evidently 
believe this to be as much in their own 
interest as Britain’s. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Bucolic Affluence 


7 manufacturers of tractors and 
agricultural machinery appear to be 
on their way to another record year, both 
at home and in export markets. All of the 
major tractor producers report increases 
in production during the first nine months 
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of this year, compared with a year earlier. 
Exports of tractors during the first nine 
months were worth £48 million, an in- 
crease of nearly ten per cent on the same 
period in 1958. Exports of implements and 
machinery are running at about the same 
level as last year—about {12.5 million in 
the past nine months—though there are 
wide variations between types ; there has 


been a big drop in sales of combine har- -- ° 


vesters, for instance. Large increases have 
been reported in exports of tractors to the 
United States and Canada, which seems 
somewhat surprising in view of the fact that 
roughly two-thirds of the industry is com- 
posed of American and Canadian sub- 
sidiaries or licensees. In fact, sales to North 
America account for only about one-seventh 
of all tractor exports, even at this year’s 
high rate ; both western Europe and the 
rest of the Commonwealth—led by 
Australia—are more important markets. 

What never ceases to be surprising 
is the continued strength of home demand 
for both tractors and machinery. British 
agriculture is already easily the most highly 
mechanised in the world ; yet it continues 
to buy tractors at a rate which would sug- 
gest either that the number per farm is 
growing at compound interest or that they 
are being replaced with increasing—and 
very possibly uneconomic—rapidity. 

The range of specialised machines ex- 
hibited at the Smithfield Show and Agri- 
cultural Machinery Exhibition held at Earls 
Court this week displays an increasing 
number of expensive refinements such as 
impulse starters, countershaft discbrakes 
and hydrostatic drives. Even the more 
natural functions are now aided, by such 
devices as a mechanical midwife—for cows. 








SHORTER NOTES 


Mr John Dalgleish, chairman and man- 
aging director of Camp Bird, has stated 
that he was invited in a personal capacity 
by the controlling shareholders of the Jasper 
group “to evolve a solution” to the 
Lintang/Jasper affair. He stated that his 
proposals, which involved the taking over 
of the “beneficial shareholdings of the 
present majority holders in the Lintang/ 
Jasper companies,” were now being studied 
by those concerned. Any investment by 
Camp Bird in the proposed consortium 
would be “ of a minor nature.” The pro- 
posals will be submitted to the Stock 
Exchange and other authorities when the 
negotiations are complete. The share- 
holders’ committee of the State Building 
Society announced that it viewed “ with 
some misgivings the present negotiations 
with Camp Bird.” 


* 


The auditors of both Camp Bird and its 
subsidiary, Hartley Baird, make certain 
reservations on the accounts of the com- 
panies for the year to April 30th. As last 


year, the main qualification on Camp Bird’s 
accounts concerns the prospect of recovery 
of expenditure on mine development and 
exploration and other expenditure which 
has risen from £653,704 to £985,191. In 
the auditors’ report on the accounts of Hart- 
ley Baird doubts are expressed concerning 
the recovery of amounts owing to the group 
by fellow subsidiaries and associated com- 
panies totalling £667,850. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1114-1115 and 1118 on 


Steel Results Guinness 

Metal Box Bass Ratcliff 
Turner & Newall Raleigh Industries 
Decca Tube Investments 
Granada Unit Trusts 


Barclays DCO 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1116 and I117 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page [118 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1119 
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N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSE VLIEGTUIGENFABRIEK (ROYAL NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT FACTORIES) 


FOKKER 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
(Aircraft and Engineering) 


FIRST « FRIENDSHIP ” AIRLINERS DELIVERED IN 1958: SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION FLIGHTS 


The Annual General Meeting of N.V. 
KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSE VLIEG- 
TUIGENFABRIEK FOKKER was held in 
Amsterdam on September 29th, and the follow- 
ing is a summary of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


In accordance with the production schedule 
for the F.27 “ Friendship” drafted three years 
ago, flight testing of the first production air- 
craft destined for Aer Lingus Teoranta began 
on March 23, 1958. The tests took several 
months and the transfer of the first plane, 
together with the second one, to Aer Lingus 
was made on November 19th. Twenty-two 
days later the third “ Friendship” aircraft left 
for Eire ; the fourth aircraft to come off the line 
was handed over to the Norwegian company, 
Braathens South American and Far East Air 
Transport AS on December 22nd, and delivery 
of further F.27’s has continued according to 
plan. 


After carrying out a number of demonstration 
flights, Aer Lingus started their first “ Friend- 
ship Routes” from Dublin to Glasgow and 
Liverpool on December 15th. The Dublin- 
Paris route followed on December 17th. 


Twenty-four F.27’s are expected to be 
delivered by October, 1959. Deliveries by the 
FOKKER licensee in the USA—Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation—progressed 
at a similar pace. The first American-built 
aircraft began flying on April 12th and three 
“Friendship ” aircraft manufactured by Fair- 
child were put into regular service by West 
Coast Airlines on September 27th. Fairchild 
will have delivered some 60 F.27 aircraft by 
October. 


Output has progressed satisfactorily since, and 
reports from customers and Fairchild concern- 
ing the technical performance and commercial 
results of the “ Friendships ” delivered in 1958 
are most favourable. By the end of October, 
1959, some 75,000 flying hours will have been 
accumulated in regular airline operation. The 
number of aircraft sold so far, however, unfor- 
tunately falls short of expectations. 


Current orders for the “ Friendship ” amount 
to 54 and the rate of output was maintained 
throughout 1958. 


A certain amount of anxiety was felt in respect 
of FOKKER Industria Aeronautica SA in Rio 
de Janeiro (Fokker-Rio), although from the 
technical point of view this enterprise proved 
itself capable of standing on its own. An order 
for 100 FOKKER §S.11 training aircraft was 
carried out on behalf of the Brazilian govern- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


PERSONNEL 


The staff at the Schiphol and Dordrecht 
plants numbered 4,128 and showed but little 
change compared with the previous year. 


A small increase in personnel was recorded 
in respect of Avio-Diepen. The staff of the 
FOKKER concern in the Netherlands rose to 
4,800 during 1958. 


The intensive training of newly recruited staff 
was practically completed. Only a few courses 
remained to be arranged for the retraining of 
present staff. 160 pupils passed through the 
training centre at Schiphol, and a further 25 
were trained at Dordrecht. 


PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENTS 


Although the contract for the manufacture of 
Hunters under licence neared its completion, 
output continued to rise. The entire order was 
completed in February, 1959. Mention should 
be made in this connection of the friendly 
co-operation with Maatschappij voor Vlieg- 
tuigbouw Aviolanda NV, as well as with the 
Belgian aircraft industry. 


Output of expendable. fuel tanks for the 
Hunters continued throughout the year, and the 
order was completed in 1958. 


The organisation kept ready at Schiphol for 
the supply of spares and specialised assistance 
in emergencies was found to work satisfac- 
torily. 


REPAIRS AND INSPECTIONS 


Maintenance work was carried out on a 
number of Dutch and Belgian aircraft as well 
as on aircraft and helicopters of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy. 


The Ypenburg maintenance workshops were 
organised to undertake the IRAN of a number 
of Republic F. and RF.-84F jet aircraft of the 
Royal Netherlands Air Force. 


The work started in 1957 for the inspection 
and maintenance of Douglas C.47 aircraft of 
the American Air Force was completed in 
1958. 


SUBSIDIARY ACTIVITIES 


A special department was set up at Dordrecht 
during 1958 for chemical milling. This new 
process will greatly simplify the manufacture 
of certain spare parts. Work is progressing on 
the manufacture of radar aerials for Hollandse 
Signaal Apparatenfabriek (Netherlands Signal 
Equipment Factory) and also on the production 
of a new type of aerial to be used by the Civil 
Aviation Control authorities which is now in- 
stalled at Schiphol Airport. Modifications to 


the aerial were also carried out on behalf of 
the Royal Netherlands Air Force. 


Besides radar aerials, FOKKER made a batch 
of galleys for KLM’s Lockheed Electras ani 
Douglas DC-8’s and received from other sources 
orders for air-conditioning plants for ships and 
land installations. Sales of the FOKKER- 
Eckold metal-sheet shaping machines showed a 
slight temporary decline. Two new products 
were put on the market, the FOKKER “ Hot 
Joggle ” machine for hot and cold joggling and 
the FOKKER “Bond Tester,” an electronic 
inspection device for the non-destructive testing 
of bonded metal compounds. ~ 


AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


The Construction Department at Schiphol 
was kept fully occupied during the year by 
trials and further development of the “ Friend- 
ship.” 

The modifications involved in the building of 
a heavier engine (Rolls-Royce “ Dart” RDa 7 
developing 1,900 hp) in one of the prototype 
aircraft took seven months. Buyers now have 
the choice of either the RDa 7 or the RDa 6 
(1,600 hp). 


Apart from its normal passenger configura- 
tion which provides between 32 and 40 seats, 
the “Friendship ” is now available in a mixed 
passenger and freight version. This type is 
suitable for the transport of both passengers 
and freight in any desired proportion. 


Further versions of the “ Friendship” are 
available as executive aircraft and as military 
transports. In the latter case provision is made 
for the dropping of parachute troops and of mili- 
tary equipment. Constructional adjustments to 
meet further specialised requirements of buyers 
claimed a large part of the capacity available 
during the year under review. 


Following the demonstration flight to India 
in 1957, another successful demonstration flight 
to South America began on April 27, 1958. 
Additional tanks were fitted to the aircraft for 
the 2,500-mile Atlantic crossing from Africa to 
Brazil. After the aircraft arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro on April 29, the extra fuel tanks were 
dismantled and numerous flights were carried 
out. 


At the request of the Brazilian Air Force a 
flight was made to La Paz, the capital of 
Bolivia, which lies at an altitude of 13,000 feet. 
On its return to Schiphol on July Ist, the air- 
craft had flown 32,000 miles on this tour. The 
President of Brazil, His Excellency Dr J. 
Kubitschek, was one of a total of 1,465 
passengers carried during 104 flights totalling 
136 flying hours. Other demonstration flights 


to Yugoslavia, Austria, Germany and Sweden 
were also made during the year. 
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Studies with a view to the further develop- 
ment of the “ Friendship” design continued to 
be carried out with the support of the Nether- 
lands Institute for Aircraft Development, and 
discussions on new developments were also held 
with Fairchild, the American licensee. 


PROSPECTS 


Although the reluctance to place orders for 
aircraft, which was a marked feature of the air- 
craft market in 1958, continues to be noticeable, 
signs of a revival in the aircraft industry are 
making themselves felt. Discussions with 
various prospective buyers, which were broken 
off in 1957 or 1958 in view of the fecession, 
have now been re-opened. 


The Company’s interest in repairs and main- 
tenance work remains unchanged, and it is 
hoped to expand its activities in this field. 
Efforts are continually being made to improve 
co-operation with other aircraft manufacturers, 
particularly within the Common Market. The 
naval patrol aircraft specifications, which have 
been drawn up by the NATO countries, are a 
promising example of such co-operation. A 
group consisting of Breguet (France), Sud- 
Aviation (France), Dornier (Germany) and 
FOKKER put forward the design for the 
Breguet 1150, which was accepted, and work on 
the design and construction of the first prototype 
is now under way. The Company has under- 
taken to manufacture the mid-wing sections 
together with engine nacelles, and it is hoped 
that the design phase will soon lead to the 
production of the aircraft. It is felt that such 
a co-operative effort is most favourable to the 


continued expansion of the West European air- 
craft industry. 


Plans for ordering a successor to the Hunter 
are taking shape as a result of negotiations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Belgian governments, 
and it is hoped that this will lead to a joint 
effort of the Benelux industries. 


Although the Company will have a share in 
the manufacture of the “ Hawk” missile, which 
is being built by a European group representing 
five countries, this project ushers in a new era 
in which it is expected that production of 
military equipment by aircraft manufacturers 
will tend to drop. It is felt, therefore, that the 
Company did well to undertake the production 
of civil aircraft beginning with the “ Friendship ” 
airliner. 


At the same time the need is felt to expand 
the manufacturing programme to include indus- 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


trial products not directly connected with the 
aircraft industry. 


“FRIENDSHIP”, TRIBUTE TO BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 


The FOKKER F.27 Friendship is a fine ex- 
ample of Anglo-Dutch co-operation, in which 
the British aircraft industry is playing a very 
important part. 

The Netherlands have always been one of 
Britain’s largest customers in military and civil 
aviation. 

FOKKER is one of its oldest, customers, 
dating back nearly 40 years. Large numbers of 
British engines, landing gears, instruments, etc., 
were used, and only since the war some 800 
jetfighter aircraft of British design have been 
built under licence in the Netherlands. 


Direct British exports to the Netherlands in 
the postwar period total more than £25 million. 


From the outset the FOKKER F.27 Friend- 
ship was designed around products of the British 
aircraft industry, for which much research and 
development work was done in Britain. Rolls- 
Royce, Rotol, Dowty, Dunlop and many others 
benefit from their important share in Friendship 
production. 


The British share in Friendship production 
is even more important than the Dutch share 
itself, because of the following facts: 


1. More than one-third of the Friendship’s 
value is British. 


2. Licence-production of a British turboprop 
feederliner in the United States is inconceivable 
at the present moment. 


3. The F.27 Friendship has opened the 
American market for British aircraft products. 


4. Up till now, and probably also in the future, 
the American market for the F.27 is larger than 
the direct market for FOKKER. 


5. The result of this is that already now the 
British share in Friendship production exceeds 
the Netherlands share by a considerable margin. 


6. If all the spares and those rotational 
parts, all of British make, which have to be 
changed during the lifetime of the aircraft are 
taken into account, however, the British share 
may amount to as much as three times the 
direct Netherlands’ interest in Friendship pro- 
duction. 


7. The value of these British products, in- 
volved in large-scale F.27 production cannot 
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ordered by: Ae 
Aerovias Ecuatorianas 
AREA), Aerovias Venezolanas (AVENSA), 
Aloha Airlines, Ansett-ANA, Austral. Dept. 
of Civil Aviation, Banco de Mexico, Braathens 
SAFE, Bonanza Air Lines, Butler Air Trans- 
port, Butler Aviation, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Continental Can Corp., East West Airlines 
(Australia), General Tyre and Rubber Co., 
Guinea Airways, Helmut Horten GmbH, 
Ideal Cement Co. Iran: HIM The Shah, 
Iranian Oil, Fohns-Manville Corp., Kimberley- 
Clark Corp., KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Mac. 
Robertson Miller Airlines, Murray Corp., Neth. 
Dept. of Civil Aviation, Noland Co.,- Northern 
Consol. Airlines, Olin Mathieson, Ozark Air 
Lines, Pacific Airlines, Pakistan International 
Airlines, Philippine Air Force, Philippine Air 
Lines, Piedmont Airlines, Quebecair, Queens- 
land Airlines, Reynolds Metal Co., Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Raytheon, Royal Netherl. Air 
Force, Trans-Australia Airlines, Trans Mar de 
Cortes, Union Carbide, United Steel, West Coast 
Airlines, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Whitney, 
Wien Alaska Airlines. 


F.27 aircraft have been 


Lingus T eoranta, 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Operating profits for the year 1958 made it 
possible to increase by Fls.4,480,000 the reserve 
for non-recurring expenses and for initiating 
production of the “ Friendship.” 

A Bankers’ syndicate was found which’ was 
prepared to provide the necessary credit facili- 
ties for the production of the “ Friendship,” 
and also gave its assistance in financing the 
sales of some aircraft. 

It is proposed to distribute a 5 per cent 
dividend in respect of preference shares, and 
an 8 per cent dividend in respect of ordinary 
shares. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 


(Raad van Commiussarissen) 

H. W. A. van den Wall Bake; HRH Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands; C. J. A. van 
Daalen; Drs H. P. Jongsma; Lieutenant 
General (Rid.) I. A. Aler; Mr A. J. Steendijk ; 
Ir. B. Wilton; Drs. J. C. Wurfbain. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Directie) 


H. During; Prof. Ir. E. van Emden; F. J. L. 





for all practical purposes be matched by the Diepen; Ir. H. C. van Meerten (Deputy 
export of British aircraft in this category. Director). 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, i958 
(SUMMARY) 
ASSETS 
At At At At 
31.12.1957 31.12.1958 31.12.1957 31.12.1958 
Fis. Fis. Fis. Fis. 
2,675,000.—  2,675,000.— Buildings, Sites and Plant ................ 12,241,601.85 11,036,449.59 
8,650,000.—  8,650,000.— Cintws Ge -PartviqigGtiOns . ... ccc cccccccss 1,662,059.26 7,080,724.16 
1 ,400,000.— 1 ,400,000.— Stocks and Work in Hand............... 124,668,230.39 77,625,578.50 
11,817,314.—  11,108,657.— Advances to Suppliers and Sundry Debtors 98,439,181.04 7,684,148.37 
Se | GIR GN gs ksi ccc ce desnwecs 8,807 ,071.98 309,226.43 
30,472,400.85 57,278,849.55 Advance Payments on © wts...........45- 965,248.34 646,697.85 
—_ 21,244,405.11 Buildings and other Property ............ 1,846,175.76 | 287,688.47 
3,248,086.65 3,077,958.60 
363,550.— 232,235.20 
3,217.12 3,407.91 
58,629,568.62 105,670,513.37 158,629,568.62 513.37 


105,670,513.37 
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In his statement to the Shareholders, Mr 
George Wilson, the chairman, says: 


It is with much pleasure that my colleagues 
and I present to you the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the year ending July 31, 1959. As 
you will already have seen from the preliminary 
announcement the profit of the Group before 
tax was more than doubled, and while this still 
falls some considerable way short of the profit 
earned in the year ended July 31, 1956, it does 
represent a sharp reversal of the trend of the 
last two years. 


REVIEW OF THE ACCOUNTS 


The increase in trading profit from £822,665 
to £1,722,567 has made it possible to raise the 
distribution to the Ordinary Shareholders from 
8 per cent to 12 per cent for the year, with a 
considerable increase in the amount of profit 
- retained in the business. Our liquidity has also 
improved materially, the net current assets at 
£5,338,375 showing an increase of £1,428,218 
over last year. In addition there are large 
balances owing by associated companies (former 
subsidiaries) which will be repaid over a period 
of years. 


Book debts, including instalments outstand- 
ing on gradual payment accounts, have risen 
by more than £1,850,000, but stocks and work 
in progress have been reduced by over 
£1,300,000. Our indebtedness to our bankers 
has been reduced by nearly £900,000. 


In relation to this more favourable liquid 
position, our major expansion programme has 
now been completed and our capital expendi- 
ture during the next few years will therefore 
show a substantial reduction compared . with 
recent years. At the date of the Balance Sheet 
the commitments not provided for in these 
Accounts were approximately £285,000. 


In my view there are two main reasons for 
the improved position which we have to show 
this year ; firstly the excellent reception by the 
public of our new moped, and secondly the 
fruition, at least in part, of the many measures 
that have been taken over the past two years 
to improve our manufacturing efficiency and cut 
our costs. I will deal with both of these 
matters at greater length below. 


REVIEW OF TRADING 


Last year you may recall that I had to report 
a drop in turnover of some 5 per cent. This 
year I am happy to say that trend has been 
reversed and we achieved an increase in excess 
of 7 per cent. 


By far the most significant contribution to 
this result has been achieved by our new moped, 
which met with an immediate response from the 
public. An indication of its reception can be 
gathered from the fact that during the ten 
months of our last financial year during which 
the Raleigh moped was available to the public, 
its salés amounted to more than one and a half 
times the total sales of mopeds in this country 
for the previous twelve months. It can, in 
fact, without any exaggeration fairly claim to 
have set the moped fashion in this country. 

By contrast, I am unable to report any 
recovery in the sale of bicycles. On the contrary 
we have experienced a further drop in sales 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


A MORE SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR GEORGE WILSON’S REVIEW 


both at home and overseas compared with the 
previous year. That this is the general pattern 
is made quite clear by a study of the figures 
for the British cycle industry as a whole, from 
which it is evident that in spite of their failing 
to achieve last year’s levels the cycle sales of this 
Group represented an increased percentage of 
the total sales of British manufactures. 


Sales of our Sturmey-Archer range of pro- 
ducts also showed a small decrease compared 
with the previous year both at home and over- 
seas. This is not altogether surprising for, as 
I have pointed out previously, the fortunes of 
our Sturmey-Archer business are inevitably 
linked very closely with those of the bicycle. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIFS 


During the year there have been some signi- 
cant changes in our Overseas companies. Late 
in the year we disposed of our controlling in- 
terest in Raleigh Industries of East Africa 
Limited to the United Africa Company Limited. 
The activities of this subsidiary were exclusively 
of a trading nature and with the increasing 
economic development of those territories we 
came to the conclusion that the task of merchan- 
dising our bicycles could more effectively be 
carried out by a group who were specialists in 
the territories concerned and whose organisa- 
tion and experience of selling to the native was 
without equal. We have every expectation that 
under the new direction the sales of our products 
in the East African territories will go from 
strength to strength. 


I have also to report that during the year we 
reached an agreement with Tube Investments 
Ltd. for the merger of the cycle interests of the 
two Groups in both South Africa and Ireland. 
In South Africa we have disposed of our con- 
trolling interest in Raleigh Industries of South 
Africa Limited to a jointly owned Company in 
which this Company will have a 49 per cent 
holding. The Irish merger has not yet been 
finally implemented and therefore no effect has 
been given to it in the Accounts under review. 
Our agreement with Tube Investments extends 
also to Mexico where we have decided to set 
up a joint factory for the manufacture of the 
products of both Groups. Progress on this 
undertaking is already well advanced. In both 
Mexico. and Ireland this Company will own 51 
per cent of the equity of the joint companies, 


I am entirely satisfied as to the wisdom of 
this step which will enable the products of both 
Groups in these countries to be manufactured 
in one factory instead of in two as at present 
and must lead to a significant increase in operat- 
ing efficiency and economy, quite apart from the 
benefits to be derived from the pursuit of a 
related merchandising policy for the various 
marks, the individual identity of which will how- 
ever be scrupulously safeguarded. 


MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY 


At the beginning of my remarks I mentioned 
that increased manufacturing efficiency was one 
of the two prime causes of the improvement in 
the Company’s profit during the past year. As 
I mentioned in my statement last year, we have 
for some time been much exercised with the 
problem of improving our manufacturing effi- 
ciency and reducing our costs. This is essen- 
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tially a gradual process, and results cannot be 
expected to come overnight, but there can be 
no doubt that during the past year many of the 
measures we have taken have borne fruit and 
contributed materially to a lowering of our 
manufacturing costs in spite of yet another wage 
award, which was announced in October of last 
year. 


Vital extra impetus has been given to this 
drive by the introduction during the year of 
new blood into our factory management. Three 
of the key executive posts in the factory, includ- 
ing the most senior of all, have been filled by 
men recruited from outside our Group, while 
at the same time the whole structure of our 
factory management has been radically amended. 
The results of this major reorganisation are 
already making themselves felt in terms of still 
greater efficiency and this is a process which I 
have every confidence will continue and indeed 


grow in momentum. 


I make no secret of the fact that I regard 
this as one of the most significant events of this 
past year. 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


As part of our factory reorganisation, we have 
set up an entirely new division charged with 
overall responsibility for research and product 
design and development. I believe this to be a 
move of immense importance for the long term 
future of the company. 


While obviously you would not expect me to 
refer in detail to the work on which this divi- 
sion is engaged, I can tell you that it has already 
proposed a number of fundamental changes not 
only to our manufacturing processes but also to 
the range and the design of our products, and a 
number of these are expected to take effect before 
the end of the current financial year. Not the 
least significant achievement of this new division 
is that it has already pointed the way to devel- 
opments which we expect will enable us to 
employ the whole of our factories, which now 
cover a floor space of over 60 acres, 


SADDLE MANUFACTURE 


Before leaving the past year, I have to report 
on the acquisition by the company, by an issue 
of shares, as from the beginning of this calendar 
year of the saddle interests of J. B. Brooks Indus- 
tries Limited. This Company with whom we 
have had the closest association for many: years 
is probably the oldest and the best known of all 
companies connected with the manufacture of 
cycle saddles, This purchase has already made 
a significant contribution to the Group’s profits 
for the year and we are confident that with the 
new outlets now available to it, its business 
can be expanded beyond anything hitherto 
achieved. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So much for the highlights of the past finan- 
cial year. What then of the future ? 


In my remarks on the moped I referred 
to the fact that the Raleigh moped set the 
fashion in this country, and I think it true to 
say that everyone has been surprised at the 
extent of the demand. Other manufacturers 
have not been slow to follow our lead and com- 





 —_ 
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petition in this market is now extremely keen, 


particu‘arly from the Continent and I 
do not thereiore anticipate that our sales for the 
current year will exceed those of last year. 


Ideas on moped design move fast and we, for 
our part, have already projected our thoughts 
well into the future, and are at present engaged 
in planning a programme which we are satisfied 
will enable us to maintain a leading position in 
this new and exciting market. 


The prospects for the bicycle are difficult to 
foresee. For the past three years sales in both 
our home and export markets have declined. 
There are a number of reasons which have led 
to this—in the home market the great extens:on 
of motorised transport and the increased com- 
petition from television sets and the ever widen- 
ing range of modern mechanical domestic appli- 
ances, and on the export side the embargo on 
imports into some of our principal markets and 
the temporary decline in the purchasing power 
in other major markets due to the fall in the 
level of commodity prices. 


On the other hand on the home market there 
has been a pronounced swing of recent origin 
from the fully equipped adult machine to the 
sports and junior range and this factor coupled 
with the sharp increase in the birth rate immedi- 
ately after the last war, must, at least for a while, 
as the “ birth bulge” passes through the 15 to 
20 age group, give rise to an increased home 
demand. Motorisation on the other hand can be 
expected to gain added momentum, 


Again overseas there is the factor to which I 
referred last year of the inevitable if sporadic 
rise in the standard of living which in the long 
run can only have the effect of swelling the 
ranks of potential cyclists in the hitherto rela- 
tively under-developed countries. Further, there 
is already an indication of a partial, if somewhat 
irregular recovery in world commodity prices 
which can only have a beneficial effect on the 
demand for our products from the primary pro- 
ducing countries. 


All these factors make the task of assessing 
the future level of cycle sales extremely d fficult 
as to some extent they cancel each other out, but 
on balance I feel there are reasonable grounds 
for anticipating that the level of our cycle sales 
both at home and overseas will exceed that of 
the previous year. So far this year we show a 
modest increase in both our home and export 
markets, Sales of our Sturmey-Archer products 
also reflect this trend. 


A new departure has been our entry into the 
field of sub-contract work for other industries 
where we have already negotiated a considerable 
volume of business. We are hopeful that this 
will make a worthwhile contribution to our total 
turnover during the current year. 


LOCAL MANUFACTURE 


There is, however, one proviso to which any 
forecast of cycle sales must be subject, and I 
refer to the ever present threat of a ban on 
imports into our principal markets. This may 
arise either from a _ shortage of foreign 
exchange or from a desire to encourage local 
manufacture. 


I make no apology for referring to this matter 
again as it is to my mind the principal danger 
to our overseas sales which continue to 
account for some two-thirds of our total bicycle 
output. 


We have already lost such markets as Indo- 
nesia, India, South Africa, Eire, Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Mexico and there are certain other 
major markets where we have reason to believe 
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this problem may become acute within the next 
twelve months. 


SHORTAGE v« 91 EEL 


In any forecast of the trend of events during 
the remainder of the current financial year the 
present acute shortage of steel looms very large. 
Delivery is now around three to four months 
and shows no signs of improving. Every effort 
has beea made to supplement our supplies from 
continental and other sources, but the position 
is extremely serious and there can be no guar- 
antee that our production programme may not 
be affected before the year is out. 


LABOUR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


The cost of labour and the price of our raw 
materials during the remainder of our current 
financial year is yet another factor which is not 
easy to evaluate. As-I have a'ready mentioned, 
there was a labour award of approximately 4 per 
cent in October last year and there is now every 
indication that a further concession either in 
the form of a new wage award or a reduced 
working week may be made by the employers 
during the course of the current financial year. 


Prices of raw materials have once more shown 
a tendency to rise after a period of relative 
stability, and any accentuation of this trend 
must inevitably have an immediate effect on our 
costs of manufacture. 


TRADE WITH EUROPE 


As the largest manufacturer of bicycles in 
either the Common Market or the Outer Seven, 
we are grateful for the part that Her Majesty’s 
Government has played in the bringing into 
being of the so-called Outer Seven. 


Further, I am hopeful that before so very 
long some form of rapprochement will be 
reached between the Common Market countries 
and the Outer Seven as this can only be to the 
ultimate benefit of all concerned and not least, 
of this Company. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavoured to place before you as 
clearly as I can the reasons which have led to 
our increased profit during the past year and to 
present to you some of the problems and oppor- 
tunities which face us in the future. 


While I feel there are grounds for satisfaction 
at the reversal of the trend of the last two years 
and the modest improvement in our cycle sales 
so far this year, this is no time for complacency 
for an enormous amount still remains to be 
done before we can recapture the prosperity 
which we achieved in 1956. 


THAN <S TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


This past year has seen an unprecedented 
degree of reorganisation and redeployment in 
many sections of our manufacturing division 
with all the human problems which this entails. 
Furthermore, the most rigid economies have 


. been imposed in every section of the Company 


and have affected everyone. All these persona! 
and economic problems have been cheerfully 
faced by all grades of employees and it must be 
a matter of much satisfaction to them to see the 
improvement in the Company’s position. May 
I on your behalf convey to them all my sincere 
thanks for their support, loyalty and cheerful- 
ness throughout a difficult and testing period. 


We are not out of the wood yet, but at least 
the daylight is beginning to filter through and 
this is a source of great encouragement to us all. 





SPURLING MOILOR BODIES 
LIMITED 


PURCHASE OF L. RUMBOLD & Lv. 
MR W. . SPURLING’S RETIREMENT 


The twenty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Spurling Motor Bodies Limited was held on 
December 10th at The Refectory, Finchley 
Road, Hendon. 


Mr C, J. Calderwood, who presided in the 
absence of Mr W. F. Spurling, said he 
was sure he was voic.ng the feeling of all 
stockholders in saying how sorry they were that 
indisposition prevented the Chairman from 
being present. 


Speaking for his _ fellow-directors, Mr 
Calderwood said how much they regretted Mr 
Spurling’s decision to retire from active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the Group, and 
how they missed his wise counsel and dynamic 
personality. 

Mr C. J. Calderwood and Mr H. H. Higgin- 
son have been appointed Joint Managing 
Directors. For the time being Mr W. F. 
Spurling will remain Chairman. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
speech of the Chairman: 


“During my last year as an active director 
of the Group turnover was £4,800,000—an 
increase of £494,000 over the previous year. 

“The early months of the current year have 
been very busy in all divisions, and I feel con- 
fident that that will continue. 


““The net profits of the Group for 1958/9 
were £138,370 compared with £125,789 for the 
prev.ous year. After prov.sion for taxation 
there is a balance of £74,927 available. From 
this, dividends amounting to £8,312 have been 
paid on the preference siares of the Company, 
and interim dividends (one of 5 per cent and 
one of 2 per cent) on the ordinary stock units; 
these latter accounted fo: £13,219. This leaves 
an available sum of £53,395, from which it is 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 124 per cent 
on the ordinary stock units. This will take 
£22,969 so that we are left with an undistributed 
balance of £30.427. Adding this to the balance 
of £185,398 brought forward from 1957/8 gives 
a total of £215,825. From this we propose to 
transfer £20,000 to General Reserve (bringing 
the total to £220,000) and to carry forward the 
sum of £195,825. 


“The interim dividend for the current year 
will be considered and paid at the end of May 
1960, and, provided the trend of business con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, it should not be less 
han 74 per cent.” 


Mr C, J. Calderwood made special reference 
to a matter which the Chairman could not men- 
tion in his review of the year, because negotia- 
tions were still in progres’ ~‘e acquisition by 
the Group of L. Rum’>'d and Company 
Limited and its assov:ated company Harris 
(Kilburn) Ltd. These carry on well-established 
businesses in light engineering; in the manufac- 
ture of aircraft seats and in the interior finishing 
and sound-proofing of aircraft. 

The take-over was completed on November 


23, 1959, and all stockholders were informed by 
letter. 


Immediately after the Annual General Meet- 
ing, an Extraordinary General Meeting was held 
for the purpose of amending the Articles of 
Association to permit the appointment of a 
President of the Company, the first holder of, 
that office to be Mr William Freemon Spurling. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 


COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


VIGOROUS WIDESPREAD PROSPECTING BACKED BY RECORD LIQUID RESOURCES 
VAST DEVELOPMENT OF FISHING INDUSTRY 
GOLD MINES SOUND INVESTMENT DESPITE OCCASIONAL DISAPPOINTMENTS 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company Limited, was held on December 4th 
in Johannesburg. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, presided, and in the course of his address 
to members said: 


I have pleasure in presenting for your 
approval the Twenty-sixth Annual Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1959. 


The Accounts before you reflect a net profit 
of £961,000, which is an increase of £17,000 on 
last year’s figure. A surplus of £314,000 arising 
from the sale of certain shares to the American- 
South African Investment Company, Limited, 
is shown separately. From the aggregate profit 
of £1,275,000 we have provided £169,000 for 
taxation, depreciation of investments, and 
exploratory expenditure, and £300,000 has been 
placed to General Reserve. This leaves a 
balance of £806,000, to which must be added 
last year’s carry-forward of £394,000, making 
£1.2 million available for appropriation. 


The dividend on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary shares was increased from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent, and, in addition, an amount of 
£175,000 standing to the credit of the Profit and 
Loss Account was distributed by way of a bonus 
in the form of Participating Preference Shares. 
These appropriations, together with the payment 
of the usual preference dividends, etc., left a 
balance unappropriated of £392,000 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 


The Balance Sheet discloses an excess of 
assets over liabilities of approximately £7 
million. This figure, however, does not include 
the surplus of £4.5 million by which the market 
value of quoted investments exceeds the book 
value at June 30, 1959. With the Revenue 
Reserves mow standing at £4.2 million, and 
taking into consideration the additional amount 
of £1.6 million, being the Company’s proportion 
of the undistributed net profits (after providing 
for taxation) of the subsidiary companies of the 
Group, the Balance Sheet reflects a sound 
position. 


STRONG CASH POSITION 


Our strong cash position places the Company 
in a more liquid position than ever before in 
its history. There has also been a further increase 
in our permanent sources of income from divi- 
dends and other recurring items which has been 
a significant feature of our operations during the 
last few years. The summary of our various 
interests, which is incorporated in the Report 
and Accounts before you, will bring you up-to- 
date in regard to the operations of the various 
Group companies. There are a few features, 
however, that I would like to deal with at this 
meeting. 

During the year under review we formed a 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Anglo-Transvaal 


Finance Corporation (Pty.) Limited, as the 
medium for handling funds for investment, and 
also the Group insurance business. 


POTENTIAL NICKEL MINE 


The Group continues its vigorous policy of 
prospecting for minerals, which is conducted 
mainly through Middle Wits. We have been 
active in prospecting operations and drilling 
programmes in the Transvaal, Orange Free 
State, and the Rhodesias. Our work in 
Southern Rhodesia has recently established an 
attractive Nickel prospect which holds out 
promise of developing into a producing 
mine. 

The recent arrangements for the merger of 
Middle Wits. and Rooderand serve to concen- 
trate our Group exploration activities in Middle 
Wits. These two Companies had complemen- 
tary interests and the terms of the merger were 
considered to be in the best interests of the 
shareholders of both Companies, 


FISHING INDUSTRY EXPANSION 


The industrial interests of the Group have 
enjoyed a year of comparative prosperity, during 
a time when the general industrial activity of 
the country tended to slacken. 


Amongst Anglo-Transvaal Industries’ activi- 
ties, an outstanding year’s operation was 
achieved by their subsidiary, Tz South 
Atlantic Corporation, which has deep sea traw- 
ling and major engineering interests. Since 
your Group entered the fishing industry approxi- 
mately ten years ago, it has been responsible 
for doubling the catch of trawled fish. This 
development has led to the establishment of 
large modern processing factories, which besides 
catering for the Union’s requirements have in- 
creased the exports of their products from 
£400,000 in 1950 to over £2,300,000 this 
year. 


FERRO-MANGANESE EARLY SUCCESS 


The Ferralloy Ltd. plant at Cato Ridge re- 
cently made an auspicious start with the produc- 
tion of high carbon ferro-manganese of excellent 
quality. One of the factors which has materi- 
ally contributed to the success of this project in 
the relatively short space of time since its incep- 
tion in 1957, has been the circumstance of being 
able to mine a better grade of ore—and at a 
lower mining cost. This resulted in the produc- 
tion of ferro-manganese containing a high man- 
ganese content and an unusually low content of 
deleterious impurities at a cost which should 
enable the Company to operate on a very profit- 
able basis, even at the present low world price 
for ferro-manganese. The proposed merger of 
Ferralloys and Associated Manganese will place 
the latter Company in a strong position with 
regard to the sales of its minerals either as 
raw materials or as semi-processed metals in the 


form of ferro-manganese, and possibly eventu- 
ally, in addition also pig iron, 


GROUP RESEARCH SUCCESSES 


Within the Group we maintain a central 
laboratory which not only handles routine 
analyses and investigations, but also carries out 
applied research in respect of our various exist- 
ing operations and potential new ventures. In 
particular it is concerned with problems of ore 
dressing and with the improved recovery of 
metals from their ores. In this direction the 
Anglovaal Laboratory has achieved some notable 
successes, particularly in improving processes 
used for the recovery of gold and uranium. At 
the Hartebeestfontein mine, for example, an 
improved process known as the “Reverse 
Leach” was developed in the laboratory and 
then applied at the mine. The pulp from the 
mill is treated first for the recovery of uranium 
and then for the recovery of gold. The yield 
of both uranium and gold has been increased. 


At Virginia, where conditions are different, the 
“Hot Ferric Leach” process was evolved at the 
laboratory for improving the extraction of 
uranium from the type of ore at that mine, This 
process is now in operation at the Virginia mine, 
and has resulted in an improvement in the 
uranium recovery. 


These processes have resulted in increasing 
the profits of each of the Hartebeestfontein and 
Virginia mines by some £150,000 to £200,000 
per annum. 

One more recent success has been a process 
for the economic concentration of nickel found 
at the newly discovered deposit located in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


OVERALL SOUNDNESS OF GOLD SHARE 
INVESTMENTS 


The problems at the Merriespruit Mine have 
no doubt been a shock to shareholders and 
investors who have come to regard a gold 
mining lease area as an investment in which the 
amount of money expended to bring a mine to 
production is rarely in jeopardy. 

Indeed, the main underlying incentive for 
undertaking gold mining activities on the prin- 
cipal South African goldfields and for continuing 
the search for extensions of these, has been the 
unique nature of the stratified gold-bearing con- 
glomerates of the Witwatersrand system. These, 
for some 70 years, have supported large-scale 
mining operations, first on the Witwatersrand, 
then on the Far East Rand, on the Far West 
Rand, in the Klerksdorp area, and, latterly, in 
the Orange Free State and the Bethal area. 
Although the percentage payability of the 
principal gold-carrying horizons varies from 
district to district, and also, frequently, from 
mine to mine, these conglomerates on the whole, 
from the earliest times, were recognised as being 
persistent and reliable gold carriers over wide 
areas. In this important respect, they differ 
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radically in character and in reliability from the 
other types. of auriferous igneous ore-bodies 
which, before the opening up of the Witwaters- 
rand, constituted the main source of the world’s 
gold supply. Because of the capricious nature 
of the gold distribution in these other occur- 
rences, gold mining investments carried with 
them the stigma of being of a highly speculative 
class. With the opening up of the vast South 
African goldfields based on the exploitation of 
the gold-bearing conglomerates, however, a 
major stable industry, now of long standing and 
with a substantial future still ahead, came into 
being. The predictability of operations, and 
the conditions lending themselves to forward 
planning with precision, were early proved to be 
of such an order as to have led the large South 
African gold mines to come to be regarded as 
gold factories rather than as gold mines, viewed 
in the speculative sense. 


The progress made by the South African gold 
mining industry and its expansion to the present 
magnitude can be gauged from the following 
summarised statistical information. 


The Witwatersrand was proclaimed as a 
goldfield in 1886. Dividends distributed 
between 1892 and 1896 reached an average of 
£14 million per annum. In 1958, 54 producing 
gold mines, of which 22 in addition produce 
uranium oxide as a by-product, crushed over 
65 million tons at an average recovery grade of 
5.2 dwts, and distributed over £42 million in 
dividends, equivalent to approximately 13s. per 
ton milled. Significant also in South Africa’s 
contribution to the world’s gold output is the 
fact that in 1887 South Africa contributed under 
1 per cent of the total world’s gold output, 
whereas in 1958 this figure was over 58 per 
cent, excluding Russia. 


The dollar price of gold which was fixed in 
1934 at 35 dollars an ounce and has remained 
pegged at that level ever since, is unrealistically 
low not only in relation to world monetary 
requirements but also in relation to the 
economics of gold mining in South Africa. 


The cost of bringing a large gold mine to 
production during the period 1934/39 was 
between three and four million pounds. The 
average expenditure to date on similar mines 
established after the war is between ten and 
twelve million pounds. The increase in capital 
cost of some 200 per cent is also reflected in 
higher working costs as the average cost during 
the period 1934/39 for mines established in 
that period was approximately 20s. per ton 
milled, whereas for the mines established in 
the postwar era the cost during 1959 has 
averaged some 60s. per ton milled. 


Fortunately many of the new mines, by which 
I mean those started after the war, contain 
exceptionally high grade ore and are yielding 
good rewards to investors. The new mines 
which have reached production although not yet 
operating at their planned capacity in most in- 
stances are already producing some 50 per cent 
of South Africa’s record rate of gold output and 
are paying dividends of about £30 million per 
annum despite large profit retentions for expan- 
sion purposes, loan repayments and the like. 
The capital employed in these new mines for 
gold mining purposes, including retained profits, 
already amounts to some £300 million. About 
£35 million has also been expended on uranium 
installations on these mines. 


That this sound position exists despite the 
present low gold price is a tribute to the inherent 
soundness of the gold mining industry in South 
Africa, At times the industry has gone through 
difficult periods, particularly on those mines 
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where the gap between the value of the ore 
milled, at the then prevailing gold prices, and 
the costs of production became critically narrow. 
In this respect history is repeating itself and 
the disappointments experienced by some of the 
new mines is attributable to this. Since the in- 
ception of our gold mining industry, however, 
there have been instances of mines on the major 
South African goldfields having failed to come 
to production or to continue as separate entities. 
but these are relatively few in number, and their 
incidence does not in any significant measure 
detract from the long history of the overall 


prosperity of the South African gold mining 
industry. 


OVERSEAS INVESTORS 


Largely owing to the exceptional attraction 
of British Industrial shares, London has not, 
as yet, resumed the role of being a centre of 
activity in South African gold shares. 


However, there are indications that British 
investment institutions, which made the City of 
London the financial centre of the world by 
following a policy of investing around the globe, 
are now taking a different viewpoint of the un- 
warranted reports on South Africa’s instability 
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which had been circulating for so long. As this 
revival of interest occurs at a time when British 
industrial shares are enjoying an apparently un- 
precedented boom, we may expect that when 
this condition subsides, there will be an accel- 
erated interest in our market, because our system 
of private enterprise unchanged for generations, 
should attract all classes of investors. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to record my 
appreciation of the assistance I have received 
from my co-Managing Director Mr B. L. Bern- 
stein, and my other colleagues on the Board, 
and to them and to the staffs in the Head and 
London Offices of the parent company, and the 
mines and industries of the Group, I express my 
thanks for the services they have rendered to the 
Group during the year under review. 





The Report and Accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1959, were then adopted, and the re- 
tiring Directors, Messrs B. E, Hersov and C. H. 
Leon, were re-elected. 


The joint Auditors’ remuneration for the year 
was fixed. 


~ WHITEERIARS INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR L. LARHOLT’S REVIEW OF COMPANY’S POSITION 


The Twenty-Fifth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Whitefriars Investment Trust Limited 
was held on December 7th in London, Mr L. 
Larholt, the chairman, presiding. 


Referring to the Accounts to April 30, 1959, 
and the Directors’ Report thereon, the Chair- 
man said: 

In view of recent comment upon the Direc- 
tors’ Report and Statement of Accounts now 
under review, I would take this opportunity of 
clarifying certain aspects of the affairs of the 
Company, the subject of such comment. 


Reference has been made to Directors’ Fees 
totalling £11,447 for the year. Of this total, 
your Board received £3,380. 


I am pleased to state that your Board has 
appointed an additional Director, namely, Mr 
T. R. R. Whittaker, a Chartered Accountant. 
Mr Whittaker was appointed after the notice 
convening the Annual General Meeting and 


accordingly retires and offers himself for re- 
election. 


Although the final dividend forecast could 
not be paid, profits covering it were earned and 
it was only a technical point which prevented 
a distribution. 


TURNER AND SAVAGE 
LIMITED 

The non-availability of pre-acquisition profits 
for dividend purposes has had some bearing 
upon the estimate earlier made by your Direc- 
tors when a forecast of a 30 per cent Final 
Dividend was given. Your Directors had antici- 
pated that, of the total dividend income to be 
received from this Subsidiary, a smaller pro- 
portion than £31,977 would fall to be capital- 
ised, with a correspondingly increased 
“ Revenue” proportion available for distribu- 
tion. 


In the event, however, the inclusion in the 
Accounts of the proportions determined by the 


Company’s Auditors, whilst having the effect 
of reducing the total available for “income” 
distribution, results nonetheless in a strengthen- 
ing of the “capital” position in that £31,977 
has been carried to reserve—by way of writing 
down the cost of the Investment in the Sub- 
sidiary. 


COPESTAKE, CRAMPTON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The surplus of £76,748 on the realisation of 
this investment was assumed to be available 
for distribution, but unfortunately the pro- 
visions of Article 114 of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation preclude this. 

I will not disguise the fact that I do not 
agree with this method of dealing with profits. 
Profits are earned to be distributed and in my 
opinion the Article was never intended for such 
a transaction as Copestake, Crampton & Com- 
pany Limited. This was quite an undertaking 
and involved realisation of assets and gradual 
closing down of the business. The transaction 
was completed in the year now under review 
and it was a severe blow to be told that a 
rigid interpretation of the Company’s Articles 
prevented distribution of this profit. 

I do not dispute that the crediting of such 
profits to Capital Reserve can only strengthen 
the structure of the Company. However, the 
acquisition of the Ross Ensign group has 
already resulted in a most substantial increase 
of the Capital Reserve Account and further 
accretions, however desirable, are not really 
needed. 

I am in active negotiation for a project. which 
although different to Copestake, Crampton & 
Company Limited will also involve a large- 
scale purchase and sale of shares. Any profit 
made would fall to be dealt with in the same 
manner unless we amend Article 114 or find 
some alternative. I am at the moment in con- 
sultation with the Company’s advisers and 
other expert opinion and we shall certainly 
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remedy matters verore the close of the current 
year. 
ROSS LIMITED AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


This Group comprises Ross Limited as the 
main Company, with Ross Ensign Limited 
and Barnet Ensign Limited as associates. Since 
the acquisition of the whole of the Issued Share 
Capital of this Group took place subsequently 
to the close of the financial year of your Com- 
pany (April 30, 1959) nothing is, of course, 
reflected in the Accounts to that date. Your 
Company acquired Assets of £800,000 on this 
purchase, the greater part of which will be 
credited to Capital Reserve. 

There was earlier an agreement to sell the 
freehold of the Clapham premises for £242,000 
with an arrangement for a lease back to Ross 
Limited. Subsequently, after further considera- 
tion, the Board of Ross Limited (of which I am 
the Chairman) decided that in view of the fact 
that the Company had sufficient liquid funds 
for its requirements, the burden of a substant:al 
figure of rent, annually, together with other 
commitments, was disproportionate to the ad- 
vantages likely to accrue from the receipt of 
the proceeds of the sale. Accordingly, negoti- 
ations are now taking place for the cancellation 
of the Agreement. 

Apart from the substantial Asset value of 
Ross Limited, we have acquired a company 
making a useful profit. With the abandonment 
of camera manufacture, Ross Limited, which 
prior to 1958 had suffered losses, is now miking 
profits and its Directors expect that the profit 
in the current year is likely to be in the region 
of £75,000. In this group there are substantial 
losses available for tax relief. 

You will shortly hear of the application by 
Ross Limited for full patent rights in respect 
of a Rotor Angle Meter. The development of 
this machine was undertaken in conjunction 
with a leading electrical Authority in the United 
Kingdom and is one which in future may well 
be fitted to the largest Alternators manufactured. 
It fulfils a long-felt want and offers 2 novel 
method of measuring and controlling compara- 
tive output. We feel there are ramifications as 
yet unexplored to which this invention may be 
adapted. 

Furthermore, we hope shortly to announce 
interesting acquisitions which have long been 
the subject of negotiation but which have now 
reached finality. 

We have signed confirmation for the purchase 
of a company as from June Ist last dealing 
in electrical and electronic equipment in which 
the Vendor guarantees a net profit of £80,000 
per annum for two years. He proposes to retire 
after this period, but it should not be too 
difficult to maintain and I hope improve on 
this figure. Contracts should be ready for 
exchange this week, when the usual notice will 
be sent to Members. It is proposed that the 
purchaser of this Company shall be Ross 
Limited. 5 

Similarly, we have completed negotiations for 
the purchase of another company and have made 
a formal offer in agreed terms. Immediately 
we receive acceptance we shall proceed with 
completion and advise Members. This should 
produce a further income to the Company of 
£70,000 per annum. In this instance, the pur- 
chasing company will be Whitefriars Invest- 
ment Trust Limited. 

You will appreciate theréfore that our Com- 
pany is progressing in a most satisfactory 
manner with a large asset value and steadily 
increasing income. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO will be held on 
January 4th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
for the year ended September 30, 1959: 


The postwar years have been notable for the 
steady expansion of our activities. I am glad to 
report another year of progress. 


We now have 1,197 offices in operation 
handling, on March 3lst last, some 638,000 
current accounts and 810,000 savings accounts. 
During the last ten years current accounts have 
risen in number by over 57 per cent ; over the 
same period savings accounts have increased by 
no less than 300 per cent. 


The balance sheet reflects the continuation 
of this growth with increases of £62 million in 
the total of deposits and of £21 million in the 
figure for acceptances, guarantees, indemnities, 
etc., compared with a year ago. 


The increase in the total of our advances to 
customers has been somewhat less marked than 
was the case last year. This item is now in the 
ratio of 41 per cent to deposits as against 43 per 
cent in 1958. Trade bills show a small reduction 
but there has been an increase of £26 million 
in the total of investments. This is mainly 
represented by an increase in short-term 
Government bonds in London. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Unfortunately, expansion of a bank’s business 
and of its gross income—our experience this 
year—does not automatically bring an increase 
in net earnings. In spite of the expanding 
business the estimated profit for the first half 
of our financial year, which was published in 
June, showed a significant reduction over the 
comparable period in the previous year, the 
figure of £525,000 having fallen from £584,000 
in 1958. During the second half of our year 
there was some improvement but, notwith- 
standing this, the total figure for the year of 
£1,218,512 shows a reduction of £48,843, and 
this in spite of additional tax relief. For this 
there are two main reasons. The first is the 
factor of increasing costs which continues to 
cause us concern. The second reason is that, 
in certain territories we have been transacting 
business on less remunerative terms. There is 
one further factér, however, which should not 
be overlooked; this is the actual rate of 
expansion itself. 


It is now three years since we were deprived 
overnight of the large and profitable business 
which we had built up in Egypt. I am still 
unable to give stockholders any information as 
to the progress of our claim for compensation. 


In my last statement to stockholders I sug- 
gested that business conditions in 1958 had been 
dominated by uncertainty—an uncertainty 
caused mainly by the recession in business 
activity in the USA. Although towards the end 
of that year conditions seemed to be improving 
it was hardly possible at that time to assess either 
the depth or the probable duration of the 
depression. The outlook accordingly remained 
unsettled. 


With the passage of another year one can now 
say that the skies are clearing and that the effects 
of the depression are passing off. In the USA, 
in the United Kingdom and in Western Europe 
business activity has confidently resumed its 
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upward trend and has thereby improved the 
outlook for many of the territories with which 
this Bank is concerned. 


Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon of 
the past year has been the persistent strength 
of sterling. The true test of any currency, how- 
ever, depends ultimately on its purchasing 
power and the important fact to record is that 
the purchasing power of the pound has been 
stable for the better part of two years. ‘This is 
of profound significance to a world so much of 
whose trade is carried on in sterling and, in par- 
ticular, to the countries of the Commonwealth 
whose currencies are based on it. It is a sure 
sign of returning confidence in this country and 
in its policies. 

The improvement that has taken place in our 
economic circumstances will not only allow us 
to speak with more authority but will provide 
us with the opportunity—and I believe also the 
obligation—to make a bigger contribution to the 
tasks ahead. It should, however, be an increas- 
ing contribution to an increasing total and, 
preferably, with greater contributions from 
other Western European countries. It is much 
to be hoped that its effect will not be neutralised 
by some commensurate reduction in aid from 
any other country which might promote dis- 
couragement all round. 


FULL CONVERTIBILITY 


We now have the opportunity to take a con- 
structive step forward by freeing the pound 
completely from all restrictions for residents and 
non-residents alike; for capital as well as for 
current payments. Such a move would not only 
be welcomed throughout the world; it would 
also, I believe, by restoring to the pound the 
prestige of a fully convertible currency, add 
much to its stature. Sometimes it may pay to 
discard from strength. The move towards con- 
vertibility at the end of last year did not prove 
a source of embarrassment. Indeed the subse- 
quent firmness of the pound derived in part 
from that very cause. When people know that 
they can get their money out freely they seldom 
want to do so. Funds may very well flow 
towards London when once sterling is free ; for 
it must not be forgotten that the United 
Kingdom can also offer opportunities favouring 
investment. 


There are always people ready enough to 
argue against any bold course of action, on the 
grounds that conditions are not quite ideal— 
they seldom are; but by waiting for the abso- 
lutely perfect moment to arrive, there is always 


- the risk of missing reasonably good chances that 


come along. Are we likely to experience much 
more favourable conditions than now exist? It 
seems to me that the underlying situation is as 
favourable at this moment as can reasonably be 
expected. While it is doubtless true that we 
have “never had it so good” it is also certain 
that we shall not always have it so good. Let 
us move now, therefore, while the trend remains 
favourable. It is certainly the case that the 
sterling reserves are not superabundant, but it 
is nothing new for Britain to work on small 
margins. The great business of the City of 
London was built on confidence in the first 
place and not upon accumulated reserves. The 
conditions under which it grew to greatness 
imposed the obligation to conduct its affairs with 
prudence as well as business acumen. Men and 
their policies mean more than bullion. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


HEALTHY UPTURN IN TRADE 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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ALUMINIUM INTERESTS EFFECTIVELY INTEGRATED 


A healthy upturn in trade was reported by 
Sir Ivan Stedeford, KBE, Chairman of Tube 
Investments Limited, in his annual statement 
to stockholders. 


The movement back to increased activity, said 
Sir Ivan, was not felt to a marked extent until 
April, with 8 months of the financial year gone, 
but it was progressive, enabling TI to make 
good much of the shortfall. Total trading profits 
for the year, after depreciation, were 
£12,617,000, just about the same as the year 
before, but including 7 months’ profits of the 
British Aluminium Company and Reynolds TI 
Aluminium Ltd. If adjusted for comparison, 
they showed a reduction of about 10 per cent 
on the previous year’s record profits, this result- 
ing from reduced turnover and margins. Since 
the beginning of the current year the improve- 
ment in trade had gathered momentum, and in 
this context the Board recommended a final 
dividend of 12} per cent, making a total of 20 
per cent for the year—an increase of 2} per 
cent. 


Discussing the acquisition of British Alu- 
minium Company, he said that the voting rights 
of the British Aluminium shares held by TI 
and Reynolds Metals in their own right had 
been vested in Reynolds TI Aluminium Ltd. 
The Ordinary capital of this company had been 
rearranged, and was now held as to 51 per cent 
by TI and 49 per cent by Reynolds Metals. 
From this it followed that control of British 
Aluminium, exercised through Reynolds TI 
Aluminium with voting powers covering 96 per 
cent of the equity, was firmly in TI’s hands. 
TI has been able to finance this substantial 
operation by only a small addition to its equity 
and by a cash. payment of some £10 million. 
Nevertheless, by the end of the year, the liquid 
position was virtually unimpaired. Even with 
this considerable investment, only a little over 
one-fifth of TI’s funds were at present employed 
in aluminium. Reynolds TI Aluminium had 
agreed to acquire for about £5 million the 
aluminium foil business of Venesta Ltd. Plans 
were in the making for a major expansion 
scheme. 


The Canadian British Aluminium Company, 
at Baie Comeau, with the first two stages of the 
project completed, was running at its rated 
capacity of 80,000 tons a year.. Discussions with 
the Consolidated Zinc Corporation, British 
Aluminium’s 50/50 Australian partners, had 
confirmed the potentialities of the bauxite and 
power concessions of the Commonwealth Alu- 
minium Company in Australasia. 


There were welcome signs that the recession 
which hit the world’s aluminium industry two 
years ago was becoming less severe, but it was 
likely to be quite a time yet before the consider- 
able over-capacity was taken up. TI believed 
that its aluminium interests were now well dis- 
posed and effectively integrated and that it 
would be able to gain the maximum benefits 
from any improvement in trade that came along. 


RECORD ELECTRICAL SALES 


Another record year was achieved by the Elec- 
trical Division, the Simplex Electric Company’s 
Creda range of electric cookers earning a popu- 
larity second to none, which the new Mercury 


Four promised to enhance, and the Debonair 
spindryer maintaining its lion’s share of a 
widening market. The same design team 
recently introduced a new domestic appliance, 
the Creda “ Corvette,” which provides quickly 
warm, hot and boiling water “on tap” at the 
kitchen sink. It was TI’s intention to enter the 
market for domestic refrigerators next year. The 
Division’s industrial side was recovering more 
slowly; in the cable industry over-capacity and 
price chaos brought disappointing results. 


The Steel Tube Division was considerably 
affected by the recession, but hopes for the cur- 
rent year were firmly based on full order books, 
The last year had brought home the truth that, 
when output is well below capacity, significantly 
increased costs per unit of output were an un- 
avoidable by-product of high mechanisation. 
As production recovers, so costs level out, and 
happily this was TI’s experience. Develop- 
ments during the year included the completion 
of a modernised plant to produce stainless steel 
tubes at yet lower costs, successful trials in the 
hot extrusion of beryllium, and progress in new 
low cost ways of seamless tube making. TI’s 
tube manufacturing interests in Canada, India 
and Argentina all returned substantially 1n- 
creased profits. Capacity was being doubled 
in India, where a mill for rolling steel strip was 
also being installed. 


Substantial extensions to the factory of TI 
Cycles of India were under way. Provision was 
being made for the manufacture of saddles, 
chains and other important components. The 
extensions, when completed, would make this 
cycle factory among the best in the world. 
With TI’s increasing investment in India, it was 
agreed with the company’s Indian partners to 
bring all of the cycle and steel tube interests 
there under one company—Tube Investments 
of India Limited, which was recently formed 
for the purpose. .The new company was now a 
subsidiary in which Tube Investments hold 
60 per cent of the equity. Its results for the 
year had been consolidated. 


The present surge in consumer demand had 
not coincided with one for capital goods. TI’s 
experience closely conformed to this national 
pattern; nevertheless, a number of its engineer- 
ing companies increased their turnover, if at 
lower margins. Sales of rolling mills and like 
plant nearly doubled those of three years ago. 
Good export contracts were completed and 
despatched and others were in progress. One 
of the smaller companies achieved record sales 
with its redesigned range of mechanical and 
hydraulic guillotine shears and like equipment. 
It had developed machines for the internal 
polishing of stainless steel] tubes, and was at 
present completing two for Russia. TI was 
now Britain’s major maker of polytetrafluore- 
thylene products, and had started manufacture 
of glands and seals in Italy. At the Chesterfield 
Tube Company plans had been accelerated to 
modernise the extrusion presses and furnaces for 
stainless steel tube and plant for processing steel 
cylinders. The company was now equipped 
with ample low-cost capacity to meet the full 
range of demand. A “know-how” agreement 
had been reached with an Australian company to 
share in TI’s bus, railcar and building pre- 
fabrication techniques 


STEEL DEVELOPMENTS 


Both of the major steel units started the year 
with weak demand, volume being maintained 
at around 70 per cent capacity. The upturn 
came earlier at Park Gate Iron & Steel Company, 
and the requirements of the finishing mills soon 
reached a level which could only be satisfied 
by the purchase from outside of mild steel semis 
to supplement TI’s own production. A major 
scheme of modernisation and expansion was 
being studied in consultation with the Federa- 
tion and the Iron & Steel Board. The recession 
took longer to lift at Round Oak Steel Works, 
where the new electric arc furnaces had come 
into commission. The company was now 
favourably placed to meet the revival in demand 
for its traditional business as a supplier of 
rounds, forging bars and constructional sections. 
Of greater importance to TI was its require- 
ments from Round Oak of high quality steel at 
the right cost for tube making. Steps hed been 
taken which, it was believed, would underwrite 
this requirement. If they proved effective they 
should yield substantial benefits to Round Oak 
and the Steel Tube Division. 


The concentration of manufacture in the 
reorganised cycle factories at Smethwick had 
been completed; production could now be 
tailored to meet changing requirements. The 
resulting economies had enabled the Cycle 
Division to make a satisfactory contribution to 
TI’s results. Good progress had been made in 
the development of motorised machines. Well 
designed and efficient “mopeds” bearing the 
names of “ Norman” and “ Phillips” had been 
well received in what promised to be a growing 
market. Production for several months ahead 
had been sold of the “ Sunwasp,” an attractive 
all-British scooter. 


OVERSEAS AGREEMENTS 


Excess cycle manufacturing capacity, which 
had presented serious difficulties at home, had 
become an even more serious problem in certain 
overseas countries. TI’s factories in South 
Africa and Ireland had for some years been 
operating well below their capacity, as also had 
those of Raleigh Industries. During the year 
TI and Raleigh had merged interests in these 
two countries, so that the respective makes of 
bicycles could be manufactured there economi- 
cally in one factory. In the amalgamated com- 
pany in South Africa, TI has a 51 per cent 
interest and Raleigh Industries 49 per cent. In 
Eire, Raleigh Industries had a 51 per cent and 
TI 49 per cent interest. Management was with 
the company with the controlling interest. It 
was intended also to establish with Raleigh 
Industries a cycle company in Mexico. These 
overseas cycle partnerships with Raleigh Indus- 
tries, or any others which might follow, did not 
foreshadow a similar development in the United 
Kingdom, nor in other overseas countries, as, 
for instance, India, where the market was large 
enough for both. 


An encouraging increase was made in sales 
to Europe, but TI’s largest export markets were 
again Canada and the USA, with the Eastern 
Block n.oving up to third place. By a high 
degree of co-ordination among the plants of 
subsidiaries, TI had been able to accept a 
number of large export orders for precision tubes 
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against keenest world competition. The largest, 
worth over £3 million, came from the USSR. 


TOMORROW’S MANAGERS 

With Government encouragement for a good 
balance of expenditure and savings by persons 
and corporations, and for the sharpening of in- 
centives for the wage earner, salaried staff and 
companies alike—industry would not flinch from 
the big changes which lie ahead, or the heavy 
capital expenditure needed to meet them. A 
prerequisite was the training and development of 
the men needed to tackle the technical and 
commercial tasks that accompany great projects. 
Now that National Service has ended, and the 
“bulge” was coming through schools and 
universities, industry faced the immediate 
responsibility of recruitment and training of the 
right numbers and mixtures of men to be the 
managers for the future. 


This responsibility was being shouldered with - 


urgency and care in TI. Personnel and Training 
work had been vigorously intensified. Appren- 
tice courses were being expanded. TI’s first 
sandwich course students had gained their 
Diplomas of Technology ; and, with increased 
recruitment of university graduates, TI was 
stimulating management selection and develop- 
ment from men of widely differing ages and 
educational backgrounds, While this would never 
exclude recruiting new blood from outside, TI’s 
aim was to satisfy future needs largely from 
within its own companies. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE NEEDS 

TI’s capital expenditure had continued at a 
steady but reduced rate ; schemes designed for 
increased productivity were given priority over 
those where just expansion of production was 
the main objective. TI now intended to press 
on as fast as possible with its capital develop- 
ment plans. 

The Common Market in Europe presented 
Britain with a serious challenge which would 
grow stronger. The Outer Seven Market, though 
born out of disappointment, was welcomed for 
its likely direct outcome, and its implication that 
some association with the Common Market 
might be worked out. But the chances were that 
Britain would be faced across the Channel by 
an integrated system of great industrial resources, 
attacking world markets with the strength of a 
huge protected market behind it. 

If Britain were to continue to be prosperous 
in a world of great industrial power blocks, or 
free trade, said Sir Ivan, she must raise her 
industrial efficiency far beyond anything she had 
yet achieved or attempted. She should spend 
capital to the limit of her resources. By the 
introduction of investment allowances, the 
Government had shown that it recognised the 
urgency of large scale industrial development. 
But he believed that much more was needed ; 
a crusade to make British industry, for its size, 
the best equipped in the world. 

Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, 
KBE, CB, DSO, and Mr E. L. Burton, BA, 
ACA, were appointed directors during the year. 
A new member of the Board was to be Lord 
Plowden, KCB, KBE, who would be joining TI 
on January Ist next and would also become 
a Vice-Chairman and Chairman of The British 
Aluminium Company Limited. Lord Reith had 
intimated that he did not seek re-election to 
the Board. He would, therefore, be retiring as 
from the end of the coming Annual General 
Meeting. Two members of the Board, Mr 
Walter Hackett, Jr, and Mr R. D. Young, BSc, 
had been appointed Assistant Managing Direc- 
tors. Both had spent their business lifetime with 
TI. Their long experience and intimate know- 
ledge of TI’s widespread affairs would be of 
great value in their new overall responsibilities. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HARRIS LEBUS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on December 
4th in London, Sir Laurence Watkinson, KBE, 
CB, MC, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review for the fifty-two weeks to July 10, 
1959; 


We have achieved a trading profit of £480,246. 
The improvement on last year’s result can be 
attributed mainly to the removal of hire pur- 
chase restrictions—let us hope they will not 
return—and other measures taken to stimulate 
the economy of the country, together with the 
fact that the attractive design and value of our 
products have been well recognised by our cus- 
tomers. Income tax and profits tax amount to 
£283,915, leaving a net profit of £188,629 as 
compared with £127,848 last year. 


KENNINGS 


Est. 1878 


HEAD OFFICE :— 
CLAY CROSS, 
DERBYSHIRE, 
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Your Board recommend an increase in the 
dividend to 7 per cent. 


During the course of the year we purchased 
a Bedding factory in London which has traded 
successfully for many years under the name of 
Eventide (Bedding) Limited. 


In August last we purchased a half-share in 
a furniture business carried on in Lagos, Nigeria. 
Though its turnover at present is comparatively 
small, we feel that that company can look for- 
ward to rapid expansion and a_ profitable 
future, 


The level of the export trade, although not 
high, has been somewhat increased. 


It is gratifying to find that public confidence 
in the economy has been re-established. Furni- 
ture sales are continuing at a high level, our 
order book has never in recent years been in a 
more healthy state, and our factories are 
operating at full capacity. But competition in 
the furniture trade remains strong. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LIMITED 


Directors :— 
G. KENNING, D.F.C., T.D., M.A. 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
D. B. KENNING, M.A., J.P. 
(Joint Managing Director) 
A. B. GRIFFITHS, O.B.E., M.A., F.S.A.A. 
R. D. COOKE, M.I.M.1. (Secretary) 


Salient features of the circulated 
Report of the Directors and 
the Chairman’s Statement 


Mr. George Kenning, the Chairman, said that the year 
had been one of continued expansion in all departments 
and in particular to Car Contracts, Self Drive Hire, G.K. 1950 


Tyre Services and Petrol service stations. 


The final dividend recommended on the 5/- Ordinary 1952 
Shares was 14%, making 19% for the yeat. This represents 1953 
a dividend of 22.24% on the ‘capital as it existed before the 1954 


Rights Issue made in May. 


Mr. Kenning continued by remarking that the year just 1956 
reviewed had been favourable, and that subject to the usual 1957 
provisos the Board could see no reason why the current 1958 


year would not be as successful. 


TRADING PROFITS 
1950—1959 

ces ose £303,234 
1951 ésie ave £356,996 

ee oe £369,140 
£391,786 
aa - £521,129 
1955 oo asi £689,461 

so sa £703,880 
£678,740 
con ‘ae £890,600 
1959 “ss - £1,056,116 


GROUP PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1959 


GROUP TRADING PROFIT 


Less: Depreciation, Interest Paid ‘Directors’ ‘Emoluments, Employees Pension Scheme, etc. 


Group Net Profit before Taxation. 
Less : Taxation ‘ 


Group Net Profit after Taxation 
Less : Outside Shareholders’ Interests 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS :— 
Retained in Business is 
Preference Dividend, net 
Ordinary Dividend, net... 


£ 
1,063,618 
316,191 
747,427 
367.887 
379,540 
15,672 
£363,868 


208,376 
6,532 
148,960 


£363,868 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDEND COVER 


PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS :— 
Issued Capital ' 
Dividend covered by net ‘earnings after tax 
Capital covered by net assets 


ORDINARY a  ? — 
Issued Capital - oe 
Rate of Dividend paid ee 
Dividend covered by Net E: arnings 


GROUP NET ASSETS 


£200,000 
55 times 
14 times 
£1,280,000 
19% 

2.4 times 


£2,870,989 
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POTATO MARKETING 
BOARD 


CHAIRMAN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The Annual General Meeting cf the Potato 
Marketing Board was held on December 9th 
at Agriculture House, Knightsbridge, SW1, the 
chairman, Mr J. E. Rennie, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his speech: 


Anyone who grows potatoes is investing a 
great deal of money in his crop, so great is the 
cost of growing it nowadays. However careful 
and skilful, he cannot control its yield owing 
to the vagaries of the British weather. - That, of 
course, is a risk inseparable from most forms of 
agriculture. But with potatoes the risk is much 
greater than with many other farm ventures. 
The national yield varies so greatly that a varia- 
tion of 14 million tons is possible on a human 
consumption requirement of about 4} million 
tons. Yet the public demand is extraordinarily 
rigid and is little affected by price. Indeed, in 
recent years, the highest rate of consumption 
was not in the 1956-57 season with a surplus of 
over a million tons and consequently low prices, 
but in the comparatively short season of 1957-58 
when retail prices were often twice as high. 

Our whole purpose is to bring as much 
stability as possible to what has always been a 
fluctuating and uncertain market, by first 
stabilising the acreage and then by using the 
riddle in conjunction with a buying programme 
to control any surplus and ensure the public 
gets the best of the season’s crop. Last year 
the Government stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the acreage was sufficient in years of 
normal yield to meet all our own requirements 
of maincrop potatoes ; and I may say the acreage 
planted this year is almost exactly the same as 
then. The whole of their quota was not planted 
by all producers, but the acreage allocated was 
exceeded by other producers who must pay the 
Board’s special contribution of £10. This 
yielded the sum of £200,000, which has already 
been used to help bolster the market by buying 
a quantity of potatoes mainly of a type which 
being undesirable for some sections of the trade 
were having a depressing influence. The public 
and retailers have appreciated the better sample 
on 13 in. riddle. We for our part intend to 
insist on a better sample being turned out by 
producers and merchants to eliminate the faults 
we sometimes see and which have such a 
depressing effect on the market, lowering the 
price producers get. 

This year due to the dry weather there was 
more corky scab than usual—scabby potatoes 
are unsightly, and although the cooking and 
eating qualities are not affected the housewife 
wants a potato that is not only clean but looks 
clean. If producers send to market too much 
of this kind of produce the market must break. 
And, as you all know, signs that this might be 
about to happen appeared six weeks ago. 

The choice before the Board was either to 
let the market slip, which would certainly bring 
nearer the date of a Government payment, or to 
use its Own resources to prevent a collapse, 
which would bring loss to all of us. The Board 
judged that buying operations well within its 
means could steady the market. We decided, 
therefore—and our decision was well received— 
to intervene directly by a buying programme. 
But the Board’s funds are not intended to pro- 
vide the Guarantee Parliament has said shall 
be given to the Potato industry. 


_May I emphasise to all producers the necessicy 
of at least maintaining the present acreage and 
increasing the proportion of the quality varieties? 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


IMPROVED EARNINGS 


The Annual General Meeting of Birmid 
Industries Limited, was held on December 8th 
at Birmingham, The Most Honourable The 
Marquess of Exeter, KCMG, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
address : 

The Annual Accounts for the year ended July 
31, 1959, show an improvement in earnings over 
those of the previous year. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of a 
20 per cent Dividend, an increase of 24 per cent 
overall on last year’s payment and it is proposed 
that the distribution shall now be wholly in the 
form of dividend rather than in dividend plus 
bonus as has been the practice in recent years. 


The Directors have also given thought to the 
present capital structure of the Company and 
propose to recommend a scrip issue of shares 
in the proportion of one share for every two 
shares held. Resolutions to this end will be 
submitted to the Annual Gcaeral Meeting. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


For the same reasons in considering dividend 
policy, the Directors feel that the coming year 
would be a suitable time for introducing the 
practice of paying some part of the total distri- 
bution as an Interim Dividend. Provided the 
earnings remain satisfactory, therefore, the Direc- 
tors propose to make an interim payment in May 
next on account of the year ending July 31, 1960, 
but this should not be taken to imply that the 
total payment for the year would be increased 
thereby. 

Taxation at £1,051,527 against net profits of 
£1,077,938 still takes an unduly large slice of 
our earnings, despite the reduction of 9d. in the 
pound. 

The first half of the year under review was 
difficult for all our subsidiaries. Demand was 
lower than formerly in all sections. In particu- 
lar, the market for aeronautical products, in 
which your light alloy foundries largely specialise, 
was, and unfortunately so continues, at a very 
low ebb. The second half of the year saw a 
steady increase in demand in other directions, 
especially the motor trade. Whilst prices here 
are very keen, we are beginning to reap the 
benefit of the modernisation plans carried out in 
recent years. 


Total Group Sales for 1958-59 were almost 
identical with those of the previous year. 


We have now largely finished with expenditure 
on new expansion and re-equipment projects. 
Some of these schemes are of a pioneering 
character and, being of recent introduction, -are 
not yet operating at full efficiency or with the full 
additional order book which will ultimately 
justify the enterprise. As I write, there are 
better prospects of the additional business needed 
than there were a year ago. 

The outlook for the aircraft industry is not at 
the moment very encouraging. On the other 
side, there is currently a steady expansion in the 
motor vehicle industry and, whilst competition 
is very keen and profit margins low, we have 
our full share of what business is going, with the 
prospect of increased output in those sections 
during the coming year. 

The report was adopted and the increase in 
the authorised capital to £6 million and the scrip 


issue of one share for every two held were 
approved. 





litt 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY 


MR E. W. SENIOR’S CONFIDENCE 


The forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Ransome & Marles Bearing Company Limited 
was held on December 3rd at Newark, Notts, 
Mr E. W. Senior, CMG, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1959: The reduced demand referred 1. last 
year continued well into 1959, and it was only in 
the last three months of the financial year that 
sales began steadily to increase. 

The Engineering Industry had to meet, from 
October 1958 onwards, an increase in wages 
which was not passed on to our customers in 
increased prices, in fact the level of prices is, 
in general, lower than a year ago. 

Consequently, as compared with last year, 
there is a drop in the consolidated net trading 
surplus from £1,423,755 to £1,182,056. This 
surplus is, however, higher than in any year 
other than 1958. The net profit of the Group 
is £609,396 as compared with £666,581. 

The Directors recommend a final distribution 
of 10 per cent less tax and a bonus of 2} per 
cent less tax, a net total dividend of: £153,125. 

It will be noted that the cash position has 
improved from £567,887 to £1,322,185. This 
will be needed partly to finance the increasing 
turnover and partly to meet other commitments. 
The capital commitments, which stood at 
£248,000 at the end of the financial year, are 
now over £500,000. I have no doubt that this 
policy of capital expenditure to develop not only 
production capacity but also productivity and 
quality is absolutely essential to continued suc- 
cess of the business, but all our efforts to main- 
tain stable prices can be nullified if any 
increases im wage rates resulting from the 
present negotiations in the Engineering Indus- 
try, or reduction in hours, are not matched by 
at least a corresponding rise in productivity 
which I am satisfied can be done. 


AUSTRALIA 


Import restrictions have made a continuing 
and satisfactory development of our Australian 
business difficult, and having regard to the 
developing potential of the Australian market, 
your Board had come to the conclusion that it 
would be desirable to manufacture there. When 
the Australian Government decided to invite 
tenders from Bearing Manufacturers for the 
Government owned Bearing Factory at Echuca, 
Victoria, a factory of greater capacity than the 
one we had in mind, it was decided that we 
should put in a bid on behalf of your Com- 
pany, Skefko, Luton, and SKF, Gothenburg. 
The bid has just been accepted and arrange- 
ments are now proceeding for taking over the 
factory and for the formation of an Australian 
manufacturing company of which the share- 
holders will be your Company, Skefko and SKF. 
It is pointed out that this joint venture does 
not affect either the independent action of the 
two sales companies, or the relations between 
Ransome and Marles and SKF in other respects. 

I referred earlier to the increase in demand 
in the latter part of our financial year; this 
trend has continued, with a resultant increase 
in our order book and output running at a 
high level. There is every reason to expect the 
economy to continue to expand and we can, 
I feel, look forward to a satisfactory year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


MR NEIL J. McKINNON ON 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The ninety-third annual general meeting of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce was held on 
December 8th in Toronto. 


Mr Neil J. McKinnon (the President), in the 
course of his speech, said: When we met a year 
ago we had passed through a mild recession and 
were on the verge of a forward movement in 
economic activity. Many lacked confidence in 
the outlook at that time but the advance during 
the year dispelled doubts and we may now anti- 
cipate that this year there will be a greater pro- 
duction of goods and services than we have 
experienced in any peacetime period. 


The latest figures for Gross National Product, 
those for the second quarter, indicate a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $34.7 billion, an 
increase of about 7 per cent over last year, 
and of about 54 per cent on a constant dollar 
basis. It seems likely that despite temporary 
hindrances to production the final half of this 
year will show a similar increase. 


This is perhaps remarkable because this has 
been a year of some strain in certain respects. 
A severe winter had an adverse effect on employ- 
ment, and the weather generally did not help 
to increase crops. The lumbermen’s strike in 
British Columbia and the protracted steel strike 
in the USA both had retarding effects. It is not 
yet possible to judge the full effect of the US 
steel strike on Canadian manufacturing, which 
appears at present to be resuming an upward 
trend. But a large demand for durable goods 
and a high level of disposable personal income 
are buoyant factors. 


Mr McKinnon said that capital investment in 
1959 exceeded forecasts made earlier in the year 
and the outlook for 1960 was for greater expendi- 
ture for machinery and industrial construction. 
He added: Increased demand for loans of all 
types, particularly by smaller borrowers, caused 
a rapid increase in bank loans in the early part 
of the year. In the absence of leadership, 
through a central bank interest rate or otherwise, 
the chartered banks took steps to stabilise a 
situation which was impairing confidence in 
capital markets, 


Summarising the general position, Mr 
McKinnon said: Economic conditions here and 
abroad suggest that we may be reasonably confi- 
dent about the immediate outlook. The indus- 
trial picture looks currently sound provided it 
is not marred by strikes of the seriousness of 
this past year. Consumer spending, which has 
been running at high levels throughout most of 
the year, promises to continue to do so next 
year. Capital investment, with the exception of 
housing, may be somewhat larger than this 
year. It is more difficult to discern a construc- 
tive pattern in our external trade. Much will 
depend on competitive conditions here and 
abroad, the level of our dollar in international 
markets and the level of prosperity in the nations 
which provide our foreign markets. Inflationary 
tendencies appear to have subsided and our 
growth is taking place against a background of 
reasonably level prices. Although the near-term 
outlook is promising, much of our national 
income is based on export markets for natural 
and semi-processed products and much of our 
industry depends on a still small, although 
growing, domestic market. We are greatly 
influenced by the international environment and 
we should seek to understand its movement and 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


direction in advance of its impact on us. Equally, 
we must seek to maintain a business climate 
whjch will give the necessary incentives to in- 
dividuals and corporations to grow and expand. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


Reviewing the bank’s balance sheet, Mr 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, Vice-President and General 
Manager, said that personal savings deposits 
had reached a record total of $1,368 million and 
loans had increased by $188,671,000 during the 
year. He added that in spite of the large expan- 
sion of loans, a strong liquid position had been 
maintained with quick assets at 53.5 per cent 
of liabilities to the public. 

Mr Wadsworth pointed out that intensive 


efforts during the year accelerated the clearing of 
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cheques in transit, reducing the total of transit 
items by $78.5 million. Since a little more than 
half of those items consisted of cheques drawn 
on branches of the bank, that action resulted in 
a reduction of general deposits of approximately 
$40 million. He added: This, together with the 
withdrawal of funds, mentioned in last year’s 
report, which had been temporarily on deposit, 
resulted in a net reduction in total deposits of 
$64,617,000. Mr Wadsworth emphasised that 
the assets represented by transit items did not 
earn interest. He concluded: Profits after taxes 
increased by $906,033, and income taxes 
increased by $2.1 million. After providing for 
dividend payments of $9,163,828 an amount of 
$1,954,552 was carried forward, increasing the 
balance of undivided profits to $3,121,636. 








—s 


THE MEANING OF 


MATHS... 


1958/9 1957/8 1956/7 
TOTAL CAPITAL EMPLOYED £16,527,000 £15,265,000 | £15,801,000 
NET PROFIT BEFORE TAX £3,604,000 23,382,000 £2,847,000 
°, TO CAPITAL EMPLOYED 21.8% 22.2% 20.6% 
ORDINARY DIVIDENDS (GROSS) £1,012,000 £723,000 £578,000 
% TO ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED 7.7% 6.3% 5.6% 


... [IN MANUFACTURING 


FOR ROAD VEHICLES Dash-board instruments 
and gauges; car, coach, and truck heating and 
ventilating equipment; automatic and semi- 
automatic transmission systems for vehicles; 
K.L.G. sparking plugs; Bluecol anti-freeze; 
Radiomobile car radio; car radio aerials; flexible 
drives; flexible pipes and hoses; car batteries; 
car clocks; hydraulic jacks and hood-operating 
mechanisms. FOR AGRICULTURE Tractor instru- 
ments; hydraulic devices for tractors and farm 
machinery; time switches; machinery gauges; 
space heaters. FOR RAILWAYS Speed and dis- 
tance indicators; temperature and pressure 
gauges; revolution indicators; combustion heat- 
ing equipment for 'diesel coaches; automatic 
protection devices; transmission-control equip- 
ment. FOR CIVIL AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
Automatic pilots; flight systems; navigational 
instruments; engine instrumentation; fuel- 
content systems; flight instruments; warning 
instruments and safety devices. FOR SHIPPING 
AND ALL MARINE USES Navigational and harbour 
radar; echo depth sounders; echo fish and 
whale finders; navigational instruments; survey 
instruments; stress and stability instruments; 
optical instruments; tank measuring instruments. 


FOR INDUSTRY Counting, measuring, and 
recording instruments; fast-response control 
systems; flame-proof remote indicators; ultra- 
sonic inspection equipment; time switches, 
process timers, and time recorders; Hylumina 
ceramic insulator seals and thread guides; 
master clock systems; control and safety devices; 
small synchronous motors; magnetic couplings; 
combustion control equipment; process control 
equipment; hydraulic rams, pumps and control 
equipment. FOR GUIDED PROJECTILES AND 
SPACE-EXPLORATION VEHICLES Guidance 
control systems; sensing instruments; data- 
recording instruments. FOR THE HOME Sectric 
wall and mantel clocks; hand-wound wall and 
mantel clocks; striking and chiming clocks; 
Sectric and hand-wound alarms; kitchen 
timers; automatic control units for cookers; 
radio and television clocks, time switches 
for domestic appliances. FOR YOU PERSON- 
ALLY Travelling clocks; pocket watches; popular 
wrist watches at prices from 50/-; high-grade 
wrist watches at prices up to £80; solid gold 
presentation watches; stop watches for 
sportsmen; cine projection and recording 
equipment. 


MATH 


a name with a world of meaning 


S. SMITH & SONS CENGLAND) LIMITED 
CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON N.W.2 
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BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of this company 
was held on December 2nd in London. 


The following are extracts from Mr A. A. 
Estall’s circulated Review: 


The accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1959, submitted with this review show a profit 
of £46,811 as compared with £28,376 for the 
previous year. Your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 74 per cent less income tax 
(making a total of 10 per cent for the year). 


The cost of production including Government 
duty, rent and cesses plus London expenses 
amounted to the equivalent of 16.24d. per Ib. 
Against this the net proceeds of the rubber crop 
plus cesses recovered and sundry receipts is 
equivalent to 20.92d. per lb: thus the profit is 
4.68d. per lb for the year as compared with 
3.55d. for the previous year. 


The combined crop harvested was just short 
of 2,400,000 Ib. For the current year it is hoped 
to produce 2,500,000 Ib and to the end of Sep- 
tember, 1959, that harvested totalled 1,192,000 
lb. The crop will gradually increase year by 
year as the young areas reach maturity. 


Of the current year’s crop the major portion 
is being sold on arrival in the United Kingdom 
“to meet the market,” but as an insurance it 
has been deemed prudent to sell forward in 
equal monthly deliveries during the months of 
January-June, 1960, a total of 268,800 lb at a 
price of just over 30d. per lb cif UK. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





SUNGKAP PARA 
PLANTATIONS 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Sungkap Para Plantations Limited was held on 
December 3rd in London, Mr P. B. L. Coghlan 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated review : 


The substantial and welcome increase in the 
Trading Profit for the year under review— 
£25,329 compared with £12,275 for the pre- 
vious year—was due very largely to the 
improvement in the price of rubber during the 
year which enabled the Company to realise an 
average price of 28.37d. per Ib (against 26.35d. 
per lb) for the total output for the year. 


It was particularly satisfactory that we were 
able to take full advantage of the upward trend 
in price by a substantial increase in production. 


An important factor in the Company’s rela- 
tively high profit-earning capacity is the con- 
siderably higher output now being achieved. 


Altogether I think I may say that the 
Accounts give a satisfactory picture. Equally 
encouraging is the progress of the immature 
areas which, without exception, are developing 
well. Crops are continuing to improve and 
annual outputs at the rate of 900,000 lb or 
more should be capable of early fulfilment. 


Prospects for the current year are bright and, 
provided there are no substantial reductions in 
current prices, it is hoped that even better 
Tesults will be achieved than those now before 
you, 

The Accounts were adopted and the dividend 
of 22! per cent less tax, approved, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


CANADA’S STRONG AND HEALTHY 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The One Hundred and Forty-second Annual 
General Meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 7th in Montreal. 


Mr G. Arnold Hart, the President, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The economic recovery, which got under way 
slowly and somewhat haltingly in 1958, has 
steadily gathered strength this year, although 
the prolonged steel strike in the United States 
has had some temporary deterrent effects in 
Canada in recent months. The commonly 
accepted measure of our overall business 
activity—the gross national product—has been 
rising consistently and may well approach $35 
billion in 1959 as a whole, compared with 
$323 billion in 1958. 

A rise in business activity of the order of 
7 per cent in one year is above average, but to 
a significant extent it has represented simply a 
reversal of the former recessionary trends and 
a re-emergence of deferred demands. 


An important aspect of the recovery, both 
last year and this, but one that is perhaps 
inadequately appreciated, has been the striking 
improvement in efficiency achieved by many 
firms in many lines. Thus, while employment 
has expanded and unemployment has dwindled, 
the rise in employment has been far outstripped 
by the rise in production. 


In short, the recovery experienced by the 
Canadian economy this year has been strong, 
healthy, and on a broadening base. It has been 
a real recovery, little inflated by price increases, 
and shortages of goods, manpower and produc- 
tive capacity are neither present nor in 
prospect. But it has not in any sense of the 
work been a boom. 


The President then outlined the problems 
confronting those seeking and those granting 
credit in a period of tight money and con- 
cluded: I suggest that we shall ultimately look 
back on the “tight money period” of 1959 as 
one in which, by taking thought, and by putting 
up with the disciplines of monetary restriction, 
we in Canada laid a solid foundation for 
orderly, stable and enduring economic progress, 
rather than the heady delights, and subsequent 
headaches, of inflation, boom and recession. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr R. D. 
Mulholland, the general manager, said: Our net 
profits amounted to $12,191,060 compared with 
$10,356,690 in the previous year. Out of our 
net profits an amount of $10,684,730, equivalent 
to $1.85 per share, has been provided for regular 
and extra dividends, as compared with $1.65 
for the preceding year. Total assets of the Bank 
at the end of the fiscal year stood at $3,260 
million, a comparatively small decline of $18 
million. This reduction, in a period of expand- 
ing business, reflects the consequences of a 
much broader monetary pattern. 


Our traditionally strong liquid position has 
been maintained. Our total deposits amounted 
to $2,998 million, a decrease of $40 million for 
the year. Deposits have declined steadily during 
the year and are now $79 million lower than last 
year excluding personal savings. Our personal 
savings deposits increased by $39 million, accom- 
panied by a rise of 132,000 in the number of 
personal savings accounts. 


Loans in Canada show a record increase for 
any one year in the Bank’s history. 
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TELOGOREDJO UNITED 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-sixth annual, general meeting of 
Telogoredjo United Plantations Limited will be 
held on December 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman and managing 
director, Mr C. C. Iveson: 

The Profits of the Subsidiary Companies,” 
after allowing for Indonesian taxation, amounted 
to Rp.4,352,757 and at the date of the issue of 
these Accounts there are unremitted Profits of 
Rp.12,756,782. 

After allowing for Debenture Interest and 
Sinking Fund the loss for the year amounted 
to £15,831 as against £19,215 for 1957. 


There are three important events which have 
occurred recently and which affect your Com- 
pany. Firstly, the introduction of the Indo- 
nesian Monetary Measures. Secondly, the 
announcements of the UK and USA Govern- 
ments of their intention to liquidate their 
strategic stockpiles of natural rubber over a 
period of years, and thirdly, the currently strong 
demand for natural rubber, resulting in high 
prices. It is disquieting and not in the best 
interests of the industry that we should see 
prices at the high levels now ruling, the con- 
tinuance of which will inevitably encourage the 
greater usage of synthetics at the expense of 
the natural product. It is satisfactory, however, 
to note that both the UK and USA’ Govern- 
ments intend to dispose of their natural rubber 
stockpiles in an orderly manner over a lengthy 
period. It is reasonable to assume therefore 
that their disposal arrangements will not unduly 
disrupt world markets, and at the same time 
in the long term, may have a healthy corrective 
influence at periods when natural rubber is 
temporarily in short supply. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OUNG man, unmarried, Public School and Oxford; 
competent linguist, including Russian, seeks active position 
with future.—Write Box 1252. : 
NERGETIC top-class Administrator (42) seeks post as 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE of Industrial or Commercial 


Organisation with expansion policy. At present Director of 
engineering companies. Basic qualifications Finance and 
Economics, but wide experience of industrial management in 
all its aspects as both Consultant and Senior Executive 
Present salary £3,750 plus substantial benefits. Negotiations 
in strict confidence.—Box 1253. 

OP management executive, English, resident Switzerland. 

free to travel, graduate engineer, lingu‘st, world-wide 
experience consumer yvoods manufacture and management 
supervision of subsidiaries, seeks association with progressive 
company as consultant, manager or supervisor for Continental 
Or Overseas operations or development Box 1254. 


APPOINTMENTS 


—$— 





MATHEMATICIAN 


BEA 

require a man with good mathematical ability for 
work connected with programming future service 
Patterns and traflic flow. Applicants should have a 
degree in Mathematics or in Economics with statistics 
A keen interest in the field of linear programming 


techniques is essential. 
Salary in the range of £940-£1,120. 


Applications to Personnel Officer, Head Office 
British European Airways, Bealine House, Ruislip, 
Middlesex, 


For further appointments see pages 1124 and 1125 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


As the result of a grant from the Nufficld Foundation the 


Department of Social Anthropology and Sociology plans to 
carry out a study of a Lancashire town, and applications are 
invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW, initial salary within the 
range £800-£1,000 per annum, the appointment to be for two 
years from a date to be arranged. Applicants should have 
training in Sociology or Social Anthropology and field exreri- 
ence in one of these subjects. The successful candidate will 
be required to carry out a study of a section of the working- 
class population of the town. The appointment carries mem- 


bership of the Children’s Allowance Scheme. Application 
forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, to whom applications 
should be returned by not later than December 18, 1959. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








No Shocks from Steel 


A’ the steel companies draw up their 
accounts to September 30th. This 
facilitates comparison of trading experience 
between companies, though it has the minor 
disadvantage that financial information 
about the industry as a whole is available 
for only one particular period. This year’s 
accounts only partially reflect the sharp 
recovery in steel output which is now in 
full steam. To give a true basis of com- 
parison, all the figures below show net 
earnings and earnings cover after charging 
amounts set aside for the fixed assets 
replacement reserve. 

Steel Company of Wales reported on 
Thursday afternoon a rise in trading profits 
of over {1 million to £23,290,814. The 
dividend of 10 per cent for the full year 
(compared with 9 per cent in 1957-58) is 
as forecast in July. The market seemed 
satisfied. 

United Steel’s products cover almost 
as wide a range as the whole of the 
steel industry—from heavy steel plates 
for the shipbuilders to medium strip 
for the motor trade—so its profits indicate 
to some extent the trading experience of all 
the steel makers. The directors report that 
trading profits have risen in the year to 
September 30th from 20,511,000 to 
£22,011,000 ; and the group’s net earnings 
are up from £7,086,000 to £7,834,000 after 
charging £17,648,000 (against £16,732,000) 
for depreciation and £2,000,000 (compared 
with £1,700,000) to replacement reserve, 
and slightly lower tax of £8,301,000. 

With the final payment of 4 per cent, 
making a total ordinary distribution for the 
year of 1§ per cent (against 12} per cent) 
shareholders in United Steel are the first in 
the industry so far this year to enjoy a 
higher dividend. The ordinary dividend 
absorbs £2,021,000 compared’ with 
£1,467,000 and is covered by earnings 
about 24 times. The directors say that the 
amount “available for appropriation” is 
£7,091,000 against £7,233,000 last year, 
but the fall in this figure is mainly due to an 
additional charge to the fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve of £736,000 ; there was no 
charge last year. At the same time the 
debenture redemption sinking fund this 
year absorbed £150,000. The absence of 
any news of the hoped-for scrip issue put 
the {1 shares back 1s. 6d. to 75s. 3d. on 
Wednesday, offering a yield of 4 per cent. 

Thomas Firth & John Brown reports 
that trading profits have dropped from 
£6,306,055 to £5,566,445 ; but a lower tax 
charge of £1,607,786 (against £2,611,723) 
leaves met earnings slightly up at 
£2,019,280 compared with {1,849,570 last 
year. This figure is struck after charging 
£648,000 (against £599,000) to replace- 


ment reserves, and depreciation absorbs 
£660,721 compared with £664,600. The 
final ordinary dividend of 6 per cent, 
making a total payment of Io per cent, on 
the capital as increased by the 25 per cent 
scrip issue last August means an effective 
increase in the distribution of just over 
one-eighth and was foreshadowed by the 
chairman at the time of the scrip issue. As 
Thomas Firth’s main customers are the 
heavy engineering industries the results 
were in line with market expectations. Even 
so, the £1 ordinary units fell by 1s. 14d. 
to 49s. 9d. on the news. Clearly, the fact 
that the group supplies the motor industry 
with alloy steel and rolled steel bar. as 
done much to prevent profits from sliding 
too far, and the ordinary dividend is com- 
fortably covered 23 times by earnings. 

Whitehead Iron and Steel’s main cus- 
tomers are also in the heavy engineering 
industries, especially the railways and the 
shipbuilders. Here too the fall in trading 
profits from £1,407,770 to £1,143,559 was 
not surprising ; net earnings declined from 
£668,480 to £454,779 after charging depre- 
ciation of £169,821 (against £151,887) and 
tax of £319,059 (including £128,549 repre- 
senting an over-provision added back) 
compared with £617,218. The charge to 
the replacement reserve remains unchanged 
at £200,000. The directors have decided 
to maintain the final ordinary dividend at 
15 per cent, making 25 per cent ; and they 
say that the results are in line with their 
forecast at the time of the interim payment. 
They add that “the favourable trading 
results from June, 1959, onwards arising 
from full working time have offset the 
reduced profits in the earlier part of the 
financial year.” There is little doubt, too, 
that the rolled strip mills, which supply the 
motor industry and other consumer durable 
trades like the radio and television makers, 
have been working flat out and have also 
helped to cushion the fall in earnings which 
even now cover the dividend only 14 times. 
On Wednesday the £1 ordinary shares fell 
Is. 3d. to 49s. 6d. to yield 3} per cent. 


Metal Box 


RADING profits of Metal Box in the six 

months ended September 30th fell from 
£4,405,000 in March-September, 1958, to 
£3,835,000, and in spite of a lower tax 
charge of £1,574,000 (against £1,940,000) 
the net profit attributable to the holding 
company is down from £2,026,000 to 
£1,837,000. This represents the first set- 
back in the group’s earnings for many years. 
It was a jolt to investors, who take growth 
by Metal Box almost for granted. They 
found no consolation in the increase in the 
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interim dividend from 3} per cent to 4 per 
cent, and the £1 ordinary shares, which 
had climbed from 67s. earlier this year to a 
peak of 80s., were marked down on Mon- 
day by 3s. 6d. to 75s. Even now they yield 
no more than 2.3 per cent—on the market's 
assumption that the year’s total dividend 
will still be 10 per cent, compared with last 
year’s equivalent of 8} per cent. 


In his report for 1958-59 the chairman, 
Sir Robert Barlow, forecast that the group 
would be “hard put to it” to hold profit 
margins at the levels then prevailing. 
Investors might have heeded the warning. 
Total turnover in the six months ended 
September 30th rose by £1 million over the 
corresponding six months of 1958 to £39 
million; the average profit margin, 
apparently, has dropped from 11.6 per 
cent. to 9.8 per cent. The increase in the 
volume of sales was greater than the 
increase in their value because of price cuts 
and because savings arising from improved 
techniques were passed on to purchasers, 
The printing strike this summer also made 
some inroads into the group’s earnings. 

The directors are confident that the 
present setback will be short-lived. In 
October and November, they say, trade has 
been improving and the group’s total earn- 
ings in 1959-60 are expected to be “ about 
the same ” as last year. Their confidence 
is reflected in the new expansion pro- 
gramme, which will be financed partly from 
the profit on the sale of the group’s holding 
in Steel Company of Wales since the 
election. Four new factories are to be 
built ; one is for plastics in this country, 
two are overseas and the fourth will produce 
cans for the processed food trades in 
Scotland. 


Turner and Newall 


ge has been the keyword at 
Asbestos House over the years, s0 
that the raising of the final dividend from 
IO per cent to 1§ per cent (after a main- 
tained § per cent interim) came as a 
pleasant surprise to the market; the {1 
shares jumped by Ios, to 98s. 6d. 


Year to September 30, 1958 1959 


£ 
GG IE 6 5s ck hea cds 15,773,892 


ERROR 6. nc vcecewe 2,715,252 3,203,287 
EOVGIOIMIONE 6 6. occ cs ccest 487,472 522,659 
WEE Whteec2sts cavssstcos 7,214,187 6,108,939 
PTE iss 6 us ceeweness 5,973,524 6,894,925 
Replacement ............ 1,000, 500,000 
Ordinary dividend ....... | 887,964 2,681 ,456 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 5 20 

Retained by subsidiaries ... 501,317 1,701,516 
Retained by parent ....... 2,449,892 2,237,609 


In their interim statement the directors 
referred to some reduction in profits in the 
six months to March 31st, although this 
decline was “not of significant character.” 
In fact in the full year to September 30th 
gross trading profits rose by £679,997 to 
£15,773,892, indicating that the lost ground 
had been more than regained in the second 
half of the year. But the improvement 's 
offset to a large extent by an increase 
charge for depreciation of £3,203,287: 
against {2,715,252 last year, and there has 
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been a fall in income accruing from trade 
investments and other investments. Profits 
before tax are therefore down slightly from 
£13,187,771 to £13,003,864. However, a 
lower tax charge—{6,108,939 against 
£7,214,187—leaves net profits {£921,401 
higher at £6,894,925. The increased ordi- 
nary dividend absorbs £793,492 more at 
£2,681,456, but is still covered 2.4 times 
by earnings. As usual, large sums are 
ploughed back in free reserves and replace- 
ment reserves—the total amount this year 
has risen from £3,951,209 to £4,439,125. 

The yield on the £1 ordinary shares is 
now 4.0 per cent, the same as a year ago. 
The optimism of investors then has been 
justified—thanks largely, it would appear, 
to the Chancellor’s tax cuts. 


Decca 


HAREHOLDERS of the Decca Record 

Company are used to the need for 
patience, though this year the gap between 
the end of the group’s financial year and the 
publication of the preliminary figures has 
been further narrowed by six weeks. And 
the results for the year ended March 31st 
are good, in present circumstances. The 
group’s trading profit rose by 11} per cent 
from £2,953,000 to £3,300,000. A higher 
depreciation charge of £887,000 (against 
£735,000) and an almost unchanged tax 
charge of £1,003,000 leave net earnings 
up by 9 per cent, from £931,000 to 
{1,013,000. The unchanged ordinary divi- 
dend of 20 per cent is covered 17 times 
by earnings and offers a yield of 4} per 
cent on the ros. shares at 47s. 6d. 

The group’s turnover rose by 4 per cent, 
to {21,800,000 (compared with a rise of 243 
per cent for Electrical and Musical Indus- 
tries). This confirms that the big record- 
ing groups have been virtually unaffected 
by the slackening in pace of the record 
boom. In the current year Decca’s record 
sales have so far been “substantially 
greater” than in the same period of 
1958-59. At the same time, the group will 
have benefited from the manufacturing 
agreement with Radio Corporation of 
America, which has been working since 
May, 1958. 

Clearly, other sections of the group have 
also contributed to the bigger earnings in 
1958-59. Sales of gramophones, television 
sets and radios should all have reflected the 
current boom in these trades. And the 
Decca Navigator continues to do well : if 
hirings have increased at the same rate as 
iN 1957-58, income from this source will 
also have made an appreciable contribution 
to the group’s earnings. It would be 
welcome if the full report emulated the 
example of EMI and showed what propor- 
tion of turnover is attributable to different 
activities. 


Granada 


A YEAR ago Granada’s non-voting “A” 
4 ordinary shares, which were then 
being dealt in outside the stock exchange, 
stood at around 52s. 6d. They were given 
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an official quotation last April (when they 
were quoted at 79s. 6d.) and have since 
risen to 105s. 3d. In the year to September 
26th the trading surplus was {2,108,562 
(against £1,109,694) and the net profit was 
more than trebled at £797,290, compared 
with £257,129. The ordinary dividend of 
80 per cent was foreshadowed by the direc- 
tors last April, but, in addition, shareholders 
will receive a special twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary payment of 10 per cent. Granada’s 
profits still lag behind those of ATV and 
Associated Rediffusion. The reason lies in 
a special agreement with Associated Redif- 
fusion. This was originally designed to 
protect Granada from heavy losses in the 
early days, but today cuts into Granada’s 
profits. The agreement ends in 1960 and 
the expansion in the group’s earnings of 
around {2 million that can then be expected 
has already been largely discounted in the 
market. At the current price the “A” 
ordinary shares yield 3} per cent. 


Arthur Guinness 


eer the chairman spoke last year 
of “the difficult and competitive 
years” which he believed lay ahead, the 
reduction in profits before tax from 
£8,154,000 to £7,420,000 in the year to 
September 30th came as a great surprise to 
the market. This figure is after charging 
depreciation of 1,085,000, against 
£988,000 last year. The tax charge is cut 
substantially from £4,172,000 to £3,198,000 
so that the net profit is raised from 
£3,980,000 to £4,222,000, out of which 
an unchanged ordinary dividend of 28 per 
cent absorbs £2,144,000. In addition, how- 
ever, to mark the bicentenary of the com- 
pany, a bonus payment of § per cent is to 
be made. 

It is unfortunate that in this anniversary 
year the profits are disappointing. If the 
breakdown of profits is again published in 
the full -report it will reveal where the fall 
in profits has been most marked. The sub- 
sidiary William Nuttall may have suffered 
a considerable reduction in sales along with 
other manufacturers of sweets during the 
hot summer. One would expect quite a 
different picture from the Dublin and Park 
Royal breweries. At 73s. 3d. (following a 
fall of 8s. 9d.) the ros. shares yield about 
3% per cent on the maintained dividend, 
excluding the special bonus. 


Bass, Ratcliff 


A* increase in dividend from 46 per cent 
to 573 per cent is the cheering news 
for shareholders from the preliminary 
profits announcement of Bass, Ratcliff and 
Gretton. Nevertheless, the {1 ordinary 
shares fell on the news by 3s. 9d. to 75s., 
to yield 33 per cent. The fall reflects the 
market’s disappointment that there was no 
mention of the long overdue scrip issue. 
Last year the chairman, Mr C. A. Ball, 
referred to the obstacle presented by the 
holding of £268,871 of Bass ordinary 
stock by its subsidiary, Worthington and 
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Company ; under company law, no shares, 
even under a scrip issue, may be allotted 
to a subsidiary. But this ought not to be 
insuperable. 

Bass now has trading agreements with 
both Watney Mann and William Hancock, 
the South Wales brewery. Its trading 
profits for the year to September 30th shows 
a small increase of £66,606 to £3,005,157 ; 
the company had to charge £246,291 for 
stock losses as a result of the reduction in 
beer duty. A lower tax bill leaves net 
profits £199,381 higher at £1,444,227, so 
that the sharply increased dividend is still 
covered almost 2} times. 


Raleigh Industries 


HE jump of nearly 8 per cent in 
Raleigh’s trading profits in the year to 
July 31st, the raising of the ordinary divi- 
dend from 8 per cent to 12 per cent and the 
rise of 7 per cent in the group’s turnover 
announced a few weeks ago tended to 
obscure some of the very real problems now 
facing the group. Mr George Wilson, the 
chairman, knows this, and points to the 
problems in his annual statement. He says 
that the advance in the group’s earnings was 
attributable to two main factors: the success 
of Raleigh’s new “moped” and the in- 
creased efficiency and lower costs arising 
from the group’s major reorganisation plan, 
which is now completed. But Mr Wilson 
does not expect sales of mopeds to expand 
this year, owing to the increasing competi- 
tion in that market. At the same time sales 
of bicycles have declined at home and over- 
seas. Clearly hire purchase freedom at 
home has enabled more people to indulge 
their preferences for private motor trans- 
port and has also, apparently, offset any 
boost to cycle sales that might have followed 
the cuts in purchase tax in the last budget. 
As standards of living rise, sales of cycles 
tend to fall; but Mr Wilson hopes that this 
tendency will be temporarily offset in this 
country as the postwar “birth bulge” 
passes through the 15-20 age group. 
Overseas, the group has had to contend 
with import restrictions in some of its 
principal markets—no small obstacle when 
exports take up two-thirds of total cycle 
production. The agreement with Tube In- 
vestments to set up a joint factory in South 
Africa and one in Mexico is obviously the 
most effective answer to a high tariff wall. 
The balance sheet shows a stronger finan- 
cial position. Net current assets have in- 
creased by £1.42 million to £5.33 million, 
capital commitments are down from 
£475,000 last year to £285,000 and the 
bank overdraft has been reduced from 
£2,676,817 to £1,790,284. Raleigh’s earn- 
ings in the immediate future depend on the 
continuing success of its moped and on its 
ability to maintain its share of that rapidly 
expanding market. In the longer run, the 


Company Affairs continued on page 1118. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 





~ Prices, | 1959 
_High | bey ioe 


102'i¢ 


10775 
77 


104!, 

108 

1017, 
75 


104! 

105 
94! 
98! 

102! 
57 
64! 


113!, 
198! 


169!4 
1183, 
59 


Funding 2'.% 

Exchequer 2% 
Exchequer 3% 
Conversion 4!4% 


Exchequer 3% 
Exchequer 2!,% 
Conversion 434% 
Conversion 4!2% 


Savings Bonds 3% 
Funding 3% 
Funding 4% 
Savings Bonds 3% Boao 
Savings Bonds z IY 
Savings Bonds 3% 


Exchequer 5!4% 
Funding 3% 


Victory 4% 


Conversion 3!,% 
Conversion 514% 


Treasury 3'.% 
Treasury 3'5% . 
Fondling 5'4°% .....0c0ds | 
Redemption 3% 
Treasury 5% 

Funding 3',% 


Consols 4% 
War Loan 3!2% 


Conv. 3'4% 


Treasury 3% 
Consols 2!4% 
Treasury 2!2%.. 


British Electric 4'2% 
British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3% 
British Electric 4'4% 
British Electric 3'2% 


British Gas 4% 
British Gas 3'5% 
British Gas 3% 


British Transport 3% 
British Transport 4% 
British Transport 3% .... 


after Feb. 1957 
after 1952 
after Apr. 1961 
after Apr. 1966 
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after Apr. 1975 


«++» 1968-73 
- 1972-77 
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DOMINION 1 AND COLONIAL 


Australia 4'2% 
Australia 6% 


Ceylon 4% 
Jamaica 6% 


New Zealand 6% 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
Southern Rhodesia 2!,% 
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CORPORATION AND 


Dec. | Dec. 
2 9 
i alas lei 
Ath, Topeka 25'4 | 26! 
Can. Pacific Sig | 26! 
Pennsylvania ....| 153g | 16! 
Union Pacific.... | 297g*| 31 
Amer. Electric... | 47 47 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 78's | 765g 
Cons. Edison .... | 59!4 | 597, 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... | 397g | 39'4 
Standard Gas....| 45g 45g 
United Corpn....| 73,4 73g 
Western Union.. | 455g | 477g 
Alcoa 57— |104 
Aluminium 307g | 327, 
Amer. Can. 413g | 43 
Am. Smelting.... | 50 497, 
Am, Viscose ..... 3465, | 46! 
Anaconda 62!2*| 63'4 
Beth. Steel 54!, | 55 


General Motors . 


PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agricultural Mortgage 5'!2% 
Birmingham 534% 

EME SG cncewn once na ckdeke 
Glasgow 434% 
Corporation of London 514% 
Ef eae 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%.. 

FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... | 1063 
German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 4!,%) 
Greek 7% Refugee 
Japan 5% (Enfaced) 
Japan 6% (Enfaced) 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 
Peewee weet eee eeeene 


Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)............. 


De Fert... .6<2 2533, 














NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 


dividend. 
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LONDON AND NEW 




















Price, | Price, | Net Yield, Gross 
Dec, | Dec. Dec. 9, Yield, 
| 1959 Dec. 9, 
1959 | 1959 § 1959 
ae € 2a 4, 
1956-61 | 98716 | 981532; 211 7 a iz. 32 
1960 |99.14.415, 99.14.6 oe. 2 vs 
1960 [99.17.11 99.18.9 14 7 Pe 
1962 | 100233, | 100!93.; 2 4 1 440 
1962-63 | 953!3.| 95!3.¢/ 3 2 2 4511! 
1963-64 | 93!3 927, soy 4 5 8! 
1963 | 1015i¢ 1Olls 21 7 480 
1964 | 99293. | 991735| 216 9 412 4 
1955-65 235 92! 3 910 415 10/ 
1959-69 | 855, 853g 3 1410 5 Ol 
1960-90 | 947, 941, 2 14:10 47 5! 
1960-70 | 84!, 837, 314 8 5 I 41 
1964-67 | 853, 853, 317 0 418 7/ 
1965-75 | 78! 78 a3 9 $3 8 
1966 | 1043, 1045; 2% 418 8 
1966-68 | 87!4 863, 314 8 § i 4! 
1920-76 | 965, 963 20 2 413 5t 
1969 |} 90!, 893, 310 8 5 0 8 
1974 | 102!'2* | 102'4* ao 5 5 0 6 
1977-80 | 80!,* 7914* 3% 2 5 2 6! 
1979-81 | 803, 7934 ws Ss 3 3? 
982-84 | 106!5;, | 1045,.*| 3 1 7 5 2 8e 
1986-96 | 675, 67'4 » @ 7 419 8! 
1986-89 | 981, Mil; 3 42 ei 
745g 72!2* sé 3 5 0 98 
7634 759.1 3 5 5 § 7 7f 
66!l16 | 6578 3 5.2 § 6 Sf 
66'5i¢ | 66!l4 s 3.2 § 6 Of 
58!g 5753 , 4-2 5s 3 
51'4* 503,* 3 08 418 lif 
495, 491g aos FT 5 2 10f 
1967-69 | 98716 983, Si. 418 2! 
1968-73 | 80!, 80! 315 9 5 210! 
1974-77 | 775g 77's 313 6 5 1 41 
1974-79 | 913, 91 a 3:3 © Ol 
1976-79 | 807, 803, 310 8 § 2 0 
1969-72 | 91'5i¢ | DIly ae ee S$ 1.3 
1969-71 877, 87', 310 2 § 0 5! 
1990-95 | 68!5 6856 | 3 8 2 418 9! 
80! 80! ie ae 5§ 210! 
877,* 877,4*| 3 7 8 § 1 3! 
1978-88 68!,* 67'3,;.% 3 13 2 $3: -88 
Price, Price, Yield, 
Dec. 2,| Dec. 9,} Dec. 9, 
195 1959 | __1959 
644 
1960-62 | 101 1007, 460 
1974-76 | 1075, 107',4 5 7 Oe 
1973-75 | 741, | 7334 § 17 01 
1977-82 104 104 16 2e 
1976-80 | 1073, | 1072 | 5 8 Oe 
hiaenwoan 1976-79 | 96!, 96!5 6 7 4/1 
er © 1965-70 | 741, 7334 5 16 O/ 
io weno 1980-85 | 104 104 S 7 2e 
1974-76 | 104* 103 5 14 le 
1958-63 94 93', 417 41 
1966-68 | 98!, 98!, 419 Ol 
iennmaall 1976-79 | 100 99%, | 5 5 O/ 
after 1920 | 543, 5434 > 9 GF 
1934-2003 | 631, 63 § 3 0? 
4 1063, 
Se ee | 188!5* | 188!,* aa 
1924} 431, | 441; Nil 
1907 | 161 161'2 ae 
1924 | 114 114 
56 | 56 
~ | Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec 
2 2 9 
s|3s Sis 
3234 | 33 Inter. Nickel.... 1055, |108 
27!'2 | 2734 | Inter, Paper..... 1363, |136! 
64 67!'4 | Kennecott...... | 9334 | 941, 
39!g | 395g | Monsanto ...... Sita | 523, 
543, | 54 Nat. Distillers .. | 333g | 333, 
3315 | 3284 | Pan-American... | 2314 | 2255 
| 41' | 403g | Procter Gamble. | 873, 89!, 
262 Radio Corpn.... | 705g | 7ilg 
1083, |107!, | Sears Roebuck .. | 4834 | 48!5 
79'g | 83!g |Sheli Oil ....... | 7734 | 77 
«+ | 91g | 9412 |Socony-Mobil ... | 403g | 413, 
- 102 {103'4 | Stand. Oil Ind. .. | 415g | 42!2 
| 5134 | 5234 | Stand. Oil NJ... | 483, 493, 
1363g |13834 | 20th Cent. Fox.. {| 31', | 323, 
110) {109 Union Carbide. . | 144 
89 91 U.S. Steel ......} 
.+-442 = 429 West. Electric... 
- | 49'4 | 49!2 [Woolworth..... 
\ 


9d. in £. |] Ex capitalisation. 
(d) Capital distribution Is, 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. ie Equivalent to 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
ONS wecinnss se0eciee ee él 
Dorman Long..... £1 





Steel Co. of Wales. 
Stewarts & Lloyds . 
John ao ness 


United Steel . o& 
John Brown..... £1 
Cammell Laird .. .5/- 
Swan Hunter ..... voce 
NEON incccaieescweewod fl 
POUR cc acetass stone shed fi 
Coventry Gauge......... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert............ él 
Ransome & Marles........ 5/- 
Renold Chains ............ él 
Allied Ironfounders........ él 
Babcock & Wilcox......... él 
Davy-United .............. él 
ol eer a 
PMI Gat vsti cas sicccts él 
ee eae él 
John Thompson .......... 5/- 
Tube Investments.......... él 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........ él 
British Plaster Board ..... 10/- 
Richard Costain ........... él 
Crittall Manufacturing. .... 5/- 
London Brick ............. él 
Wall Paper Defd........... él 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson........ 5/- 
DCU na cscousn cuss 
Brit. Ind. Plastics.......... 2/- 
Mc cedkcdsasakancasgud él 
inn pemnind ties s se sep él 
International Paints ....... 4/- 
PEN sc k.cwsscdicvest én 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
Pies so se ecalnssoseves8 él 
a sien tanec ocake pe él 
Decca Record........... 10/- 
on, OE — 
English Electric............ 
General Electric........... ri 
ere: 5/- 
Ps PE ose ovbteean sane él 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT ‘ 
British Motor ............ 5/- 
aa él 
Leyland Motor ............ él 
Rootes Motors ........... 4/- 
Standard-Triumph ........ 5/- 
Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- 
See él 
PvanOGd S000. .....0.. 588 5/- 
Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- 
Bristol Aeroplane........ 10/- 
De Havilland.............. él 
Dowty Group........... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley .......... él 
PI 655.00 seCe anak él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper............ él 
PONE TE, ROSE. 6c ccecess él 
nile 6.5.65 <i tien él 
Daily Mirror "A’.......... 5/- 
Odhams Press........... 10/- 
TEXTILES 
3 eee i 
Fine Spinners ............. él 
Lancashire Cotton ......... él 
Patons & Baldwins......... él 
Salts (Saltaire)............ 5/- 
WEGOWNETS 5.5. ccc cccees él 
Bradford Dyers............ él 
Calon PRINGLE oo 5c vccccccs él 
oO ee él 
Jute Industries........... 10/- 
po ern fl 
DRAPERY AND STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/- 
Debenhams............. 10/- 
EY TE aces batcueenes 5/- 
House of Fraser .......... 5/- 
Lewis’s Investment........ 4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5/- 
United Drapery .......... 5/- 
Woolworth .............. 5/- 


$+ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
After Rhodesian tax. (1!) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 





/ 
36/101," 26/4! 
101/10', |100/- 
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Prices, 1959 Last Two i Prices, 1959 Last Two P Price, Yield, 
Dividends ORDINARY Dec. 2, Dividends | ORDINARY | Dec. 3, | ies Dec. 9 
————| Prine STOCKS ———————| ae STOCKS 1959° | 1959'| 1959" 
High | Low ‘High | Low | 
= — — = — —_ 
{ 
% % % % MISCELLANEOUS if 
66/- 44/63, 5 b Se OP a dcctaduscecadadcs 63/1". | : 58/6 37/9 20 a 40 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 51/3 51/6 5-83 
67/- 40/3 10 ¢ 2. CO Beitvsscnccacee -£1 | 66/1! | 66/3 3-02 42/6 28/7', 3!30 OP BR CIO ec cccwcacsces £1 | 40/6 | 40/- 4-17 
86/- | 60/I'2 | 12'2¢| 72a] Midland........ ..£l | 85/41, | 84/3 3-56**1 79/6 | 49/6 8 b| 4 a| British Oxygen............ él | 76/6 | 78/- 3-08 
94/- 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a| National Provincial «£1 | 89/12 | 89/- 2-70**} 11/3 8/8'4 | 18 ¢|. 6 a@| British Ropes ............ 2/6 | 10/9 10/6 4-19 
59/3 37/9 10 ¢ 5 a| Westminster ‘B’. .-£1 | 59/- 59/3 3-38 60/9 35/9 Stra ae | Gi ecdcadiadadedes 10/- | 59/3 57/9 2:42 
83/- 54/3 9'nb 8!oa | District... ..cccees eves 83/- 81/3 3-45**] 98/6 56/4!, 50 b OS 6 TONGUE occ cccccaceas 5/- | 95/- 94/6 3-17 
29/9 17/- 16 ¢ OS Oh Pee eccdtcecadececed S/- | 29/1'2 | 28/7!, 2:79 1475 "7276 | — | — aon Bay ...ccccceees 7 ee 215/- 2:99 
n/3 | 52/3 - + | Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot.....10/~ | 68/6* | 67/6 | 2-96%*] 19/7'2 | 10/- : Sf ee ee secs aes S| sete aes 1 aces 
: | : - /- CG's GO FSI hi onc cccecsauccd 5/- | 25/10', 25/3 3-96 
96/- | 67/6 9 b| 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland..... £1 91/6 | 91/3 3-73 1 50/- | 11733, | 6-36) Tse| Thome Tiling .......... 4/- | 19/6 -| 19/3 2-83 
56/9 37/9 4a S 8 | Geet BGS oo siciacics £1 | 52/9 49/-* 3-67 }100/- 69/41 | 5S a} 15 b/| Turner & Newall.......... £l | 88/9 100/- 4:00 
60/6 43/9 7'2a 7'2b | Chartered Bank ........... £1. | 55/3 54/- 5-56 }139/- 86/7'2 | 16-8c Se | UE kc ciecicccccnces: £1 (129/-* |130/- 2-58 
£345, £275, $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 | £297, | £31 2:59 11/6 9/9 | 10-4¢] 3'4a | United Glass ............ 5/- | 11/3 11/6 4-52 
£23'. | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal... ......$10 | £20!\¢ | £215, 2:72 43/6 31/9 | t105g¢b\ t4!ga | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 41/9 42/3 5-80 
4i 30!2 7 @ 9 c| Bank of New South Wales. £20 | 3934 39!5 3-65¢ | OIL | 
49/9 32/3 6 b 4 a| Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 49/6 49/3 4:06 oe oe t834¢ oe | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 52/9 52/3 5:47 
/ / t43gb T2'g@ | Burmah Oil... cccccesce fl | 46/- 46/6 4-83 
FINANCIAL £1734 | £145, 17'yb | 7!ya | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | £15! £153 3-01 
41/6 | 28/4! it. al. ae £1 | 41/6 | 41/- 3-66 fI53/—  131/- | 13346 | t5 a | Shell Transport............ él 143/6 144 6 4:24 
55/- | 41/3 7 b| 6!4a | National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 53/3 | 52/3 4:78 | 73/6 53/- ae? 84 de) E Car dtdedanacens 10/— | 55/3 55/9 exe 
62/9 | 49/- 6!4b 6'4a | Union Discount ........... £1 | 60/- 60/- 4:17 | 56/6 35/6 IS b Ma ee sien 10/- 56/3 54/3 4:15 
62/6 40/9 21236 | 20 a | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 57/6 57/- 3-65 ' | ' , et i 
195/- |127/6 | 15 b| 12!2a| Employers Liability |..... £1 [0180/7 0062/6 | 3-01 Tons jigs | ‘3 7e] ny2e| Brit & Com'wealth. ..... “wigan jae | 2 
248/9 |160/— (¢32-35¢ f41-17c | Equity & Law .......... 8/6 (2243/9 (246/3 | 2-33 44/- 29/6 1 <i 6 cl fernes Withy aera Sit is £1 | 42/- | 44/- 4-55 
356/3 \192/6 60 b 40 a Legal & General........ 5/- 318/9* 332/6 | 1-50 20/6 14/9 10 @ | 10 b | London & Overseas eigtate 5/- 19/3 20/- 5-00 
157/6 1112/6 50 b 20 a Pearl eee eeerceceeseceseces 5/- 152/6 1153/1'> | 3-74 45/3 31/6 | 8 b 3 a Pp & oO Defd at maa él 43/3 45/3 4-86 
350/- '210/- \tl47!'2¢ ¢162'2 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- 326/3 (321/3 ; 3-31 18/6 13/3 S -¢ 2!5¢ | Reardon Smith ae -10/- | 17/3 | 18/6 1-35 
102/6 59/I!, 10 b 8 a/| Royal Exchange ........... £1 101/3 | 99/9 3-21**1 9579 19/- 7'4¢| 8 _ c | Royal Mail................£0 | 24/9 | 25/6 6-27 
46/- | 16/2'4 | 834b| 7!,a| Bowmaker...... .5/- | 39/3 | 38/- 3-29** MINES 
42/6 18/7!5 8!5b 8!3a | Lombard Banking .5/- | 35/- | 34/9 2-45 12/6 |165/- 60 b| 20 a| Angio-American......... 10/~ 203/9 |203/9 | 3-93 
n0/- |113/6 21 b DS Oy Grete fb csdstidincveceess £1 |210/-* |195/- 2°56 po 13/9 20 b/| 10 a | General Mining ........... £1 1141/3 |140/7'2 | 4-27 
4/- | 34/9 | 25 b| 10 a| B.ET. ‘A’ Defd........... s/- | 45/3 | 44/- | 3-98 | 9/9 =| 49/4'2 | 100 b | 40 a| Union Corporation ....... WS) |S | +e 
18/6 | 12/6 10 c| 10 cc} Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 17/10'2| 17/6 | 2-86 33/4', | 25/41 | 50 b| 45 a! Daggafontein............. 5/- | 26/I'y | 26/7'2 | 17-84 
32/9 | 19/3 4\nb 2 a| Land Securities.......... 10/- | 28/9 28/3* |--2-30 [198/i'2 [111/10'2; 70 aj) 90 b | Free State Geduld ........ S/- 91/3 |193/I'y | 4-14 
28/6 | 14/7!2 4\¢a 4'4b | London & County ....... 10/- | 28/- | 27/3 3:06 | 71/6 56/9 | 35 b| 35 a/| Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- | 60/3 | 58/9 11-91 
oni ae | of. igvare 7 a | a : een eee eeGskes was se wee lameed 7:20 
F , DRINK - | 2 a estern Holdings ........ - - /\'y 5-21 
AND TOBACCO | 75/9 57/5! 10 b 6! | Cc lidated Zinc ....... £1 /-* . 
36/6 |22/6 | 18 c| 6 a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ s/- | 30/- | 30/3" | 2-35 Boos [12173 | 120. b| 100 's| Go Game ear inne oo aft ea/ity luernorg 2.16 
47/9 | 23/4! 24 ~«¢ 8 a) Beecham Group.......... 5S/- | 44/9 | 43/3, | 2-77 $197!2 | $1543, | $2-60c | $3-00c | International Nickel n.p.v. | $190* | $197!, | 2°71 
14/3 | 10/6 2'2a 7'2b | International Tea ......... S/— | 12/- | 12/2 | 4°12 | 127. 7/10'5| 15 b/| 5 a| London Tin.... 4/- | 11/3) | UY 10! 6:74 
asi. taro .*. ; a —— A él | aa oe 7 =~ | §2!3@ | 37',b | Rhod. Anglo-American... 10/- | 91/10!, | 92/6 5-41h 
- 2 a Di tkehwesesekeecséee | | - : - 14/ 4'6a | Il'4b | Rhod. Selection Trust .....5/- | 15/4! 15/4! 5-0lh 
33/3 | 18/I'2 | 12126] 5 a@| Schweppes......... | 30/3, | 3-31°*] seyit, | 43/9 | 26°c| 20c| Rio Tinto Reg. -........, 10/- | 46/3 | 45/7! | 4-38 
ld ‘ave 3 a 9 b Tate & Lyle eos 57/9* 4:16 9/10'2| 7/6 |  33,4a| 7724b| Roan Antelope........... 5/- | 8/7', | 8/10!,| 5-87h 
/Mz | 10/10", “ vj Umigate «20... eee cece eee 16/634 | 3-02 gn 43/9 15 a| 22!3b | Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- | Si/- | 48/-* | 7-81 
%/- | 43/9 OO ak A NE 5s ce ntdicivscccce: 75/7', | 3-14 1/42 | 43'3¢| 15 a@| Tronoh ....-............ 5/- | 29/6 | 32/- 6-77 
%/6 | 23/101) 4 a| 8126 | Gaailleds io .scsecsss 33/97 | 3.50 | |. TEA AND RUBBER | | 
5/- 14/7!2 6 « Se NII. rea. 5/ 21/-* 4-29 40/- 23/- t2!2@ | ti2'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £i | 38/9 38/3 | 12-81 
82/6 | 54/- 10 a| 18 b| Guinness ............... i \ 73/9 3-80 | 30/6 | 22/3 13 a| t7 | Jokai (Assam) ............. ei | 29/- | 29/3 | WN 17 
a3 12/7", 4a INlpb | Ind Coope & Allsopp 5/- | 18/6 18/7!, 4:16 19/- 15/9 10 b 4a CON ME Scccesconceus él 18/6 18/9 14-93 
- | 38/ 634b 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 87/6 86/3 3°48 2/6 1/3 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/41*| 2/414*| 13-59 
137/- er 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’... 2.0... fi |126/10', 126/3 | 3-96 8/6 | 3/344 | 25 b| 10 a) London hae a | 7/6 | a. | a7 
68/1! 51/4! Wine 105, British A . Tob: «--10/-- | 64/4! | 63 4! 4-51 4 ad.| SB c¢ il c} United Serdang .......... 2/- 9d 9d am 
a6? | 26/812 26 t ia... a la S7/6. | 4.44 |103/- | 48/- | 2816} 12!,0 | United Sua Betong ........ £1 | 89/- | 95/- | 8-55 
7\/- | 54/3 12!nb 8!2a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £i | &9/4!, | 69/3 6:06 | 54/9 31/6 3 a 9 b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... él | 51/9 51/9 4-64 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
__ 1959 | Indicator* | Yield % 1 [ 1959 | sg 
Nov. 11 352-7 | 409 | High | Low | High | Low 
ne 349-6 | 4-14 — aan 
o a 347-7 4-17 352-7 ' 245-0 255-6 | 166°1 
“THE ECONOMIST” Dec. 2 351-5 4-12 (Nov. 11) | dan. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
ORDINARY SHARES eae inl 
INDICATOR * 1953= 100. = —— 
; Financiai Times Indices 
| Ord. | Ord. Fixed | 24% | Bargains | 
1959 Indext | Yield | Inet | SOnscls | Marked | 959 1958 
= - - ! - 
Dec. 2 3078 | 4-03 96-61 4-90 17,980 | High High 
~ 3 304-2 | 4:08 96-31 4:94 16,891 | 310-6 | 225°5 
» 4 3056 | 4-10 | 95-98 4-38 | 16.981 | (Dec. 9) | (Dec. 31) 
” : , . ; 18,465 Lo | L 
ccs Rect ~s 8 307-7 4:07 | 95:73 | 4-96 | 16,279 | 212-8 | 154-4 
—ieranorcas sree! + a 9 310 6 | 403 -| 95:76 | 496 | 15,788 (Jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
“~ ae meena _ 
Pe 1 ly 1, 1935=100. = ; 
STANDARD AND POOR'S Se 
425 INDUSTRIALS NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941- 3= 10) 
hcemaanaiinaiaphita ae mane 
1959 | 42s Yield | 25 | Yield 50 | Yield | Govt. | Yield 
LETANDARD AND POOR'S ia % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
ONG-TERM US GOVT. BONDS . —— —- _— hes a 
Nov. II 61:72 | 3-10 33-15 | 5:04 43:95 | 3-97 86-30 | 4:24 
oe & 61-22 | 3:13 | 32:63 | 5-13 | 43°45 } 4-02 86:70 | 4-21 
a ae 61:75 | 3-10 |} 32°19 | 5-20 43-72 3-99 86-80 4:20 
1958 1959 Dec. 2 63-07 | 3:04 | 33-00 5-07 44-04 3-96 85-64 4-31 
e 9 63-45 3:02 | 33:60 | 4-98 44-33 3:94 85-54 4-32 
425 Industrials:—i959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3); 





** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 
Royal Exchange, 16%. Schweppes, 20%. 








District, 14%. Midland, 
Standard-Triumph, 9%. 


15%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%, 





Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 20%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. 


National 


Provincial. 12°. 
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new policy of undertaking sub-contracting 
work for other industries can be taken as a 
sign that the directors are already aware of 
the need to broaden the base of the group’s 
activities still further. 


Tube Investments 


“TRADING in the year under review came 
T in like a lamb and went out like a 
lion rampant.” The improvement in trad- 
ing between April and end-July enabled 
Tube Investments to make up much of the 
ground lost in the previous eight months, 
and the recovery has since gathered 
momentum. This is the encouraging news 
that the chairman, Sir Ivan Stedeford, has 
for shareholders in his annual statement. 

In a comprehensive review of the group’s 
activities, Sir Ivan admits that a high price 
was paid for British Aluminium but he is 
confident that the earnings cover for the TI 
dividend will not be materially affected by 
this investment in the years before it will 
yield profits on a “commensurate scale.” 
The statement discloses that Tube Invest- 
ments now holds 47 per cent of the British 
Aluminium equity ; 4 per cent is held by 
Reynolds TI Aluminium, 45 per cent by 
Reynolds Metals while the remaining 4 per 
cent is held by miscellaneous shareholders. 
The voting rights of Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metals have been vested in Rey- 
nolds TI Aluminium in which Tube Invest- 
ments now again has a §1 per cent interest. 
The aluminium side accounts for just over 
one-fifth of TI’s total funds. 

The electrical division of TI again pro- 
duced record results and it is intended by 
next summer to add refrigerators to the 
successful Creda range of electric cookers, 
spin dryers and water heaters. Full order 
books reflect the extent of the recovery in 
the steel tube section in the last months of 
1958-59. Although the iron and steel sec- 
tion was working well below capacity in the 
early part of the financial year, both Park 
Gate and Round Oak are now flourishing 
and a major scheme for modernisation and 
expansion is being studied. 

Sir Ivan reports a “ steady if an unsensa- 
tional improvement” in the cycle section. 
During the year TI and Raleigh Industries 
merged their interest in South Africa and 
Ireland, where both companies have been 
working below capacity for some years. 
There is no suggestion, however, for any 
such arrangement in this country or in 
countries such as India where the market is 
large enough for the two. The success of 
Tube Investments in recent years has been 
largely a reward for good management, and 
it is clear that this is recognised ; personnel 
and training work is being extended. 
Since publication of the full results the £1 
ordinary shares have strengthened further, 
and at 123s. yield barely 3} per cent. 


Unit Trusts 


COTSHARES, the unit trust launched on 
St Andrew’s day by the Bank-Insurance 
group with a portfolio of industrial equities 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


with Scottish interests, has proved a power- 
ful magnet to the thrifty Scots. The initial 
offer of 5,000,000 units at §s. each was 
“ oversubscribed” three times. The man- 
agers say that around 15,000,000 units have 


_been sold to over 35,000 investors and some 


5,250,000 were sold over the counters of 
Scottish banks. The average purchase was 
200 units at a cost of £50. The success 
of the offer, although due partly no doubt 
to the desire of the Scottish investor to have 
a stake in Scottish industry, was probably 
mainly‘ attributable to the yield of £3 ros. 
—which today’s market thinks of as attrac- 
tive. “ Scotbits,” whose portfolio consists 
of Scottish investment trusts, banks and 
insurance companies, offers a current yield 
of £2 15s. 

The Commonwealth Unit Fund, formed 
last July under the chairmanship of Mr 
Peter Thorneycroft, has made its second 
block offer. This is of 2,000,000 units at 
11s. §d. each at a yield of £3 15s. per cent. 
In the five months since the trust was 
launched the units have appreciated by 
some 14.6 per cent. At present the. trust’s 
portfolio consists of 125 investments in 
companies throughout the Commonwealth ; 
share yields for a number of these con- 
tinue to be relatively high as a result of the 
weakness in commodity prices, 


Barclays DCO 


| Bere net profits of Barclays DCO 
in the year to September 30th 
dropped by £48,843 to £1,218,512, despite 
a lower tax bill. Mr Julian Crossley, the 
chairman, attributes this to increases in 
costs, particularly of salaries and pensions, 
and to a less favourable structure of rates 
in certain territories, But the fall in the rate 
of current profits may also be due to the 
exceptional pace of expansion ; in the past 
five years 345 new offices have been opened 
(bringing the total to 1,197), and many of 
these “cannot yet be considered as fully 
established.” 

Some improvement in commodity prices 
—which the chairman says has gone neither 
fast nor far—is reflected in the increase in 
deposits of £62 million to £602 million. It 
has also brought a sharp recovery in the 
bank’s acceptance business from £39.6 
million to £60.4 million. The increase of 
£16 million in advances, to £248.3 million, 
is at a slightly lower rate than last year and 
the ratio of advances to total deposits has 
fallen from 43 per cent to 41 per cent. The 
figures show an increase in the gilt-edged 
portfolio from £58.8 million to £77.7 
million, reflecting a rebuilding of the bank’s 
por: «lio of short term bonds. 

The bank has widened its hire purchase 
interests in South Africa by acquiring a sub- 
stantial holding in United Dominions Cor- 
poration (South Africa), a subsidiary of 
United Dominions Trust. Barclays Over- 
seas Development Corporation, the bank’s 
subsidiary, had another successful year, 
showing a slight increase in profits ; its total 
loans and investments rose from 8.2 
million to £8.6 million. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. 23 Dec. 7 Dec. 28 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 4 Dec. 24 Jan. 8 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec, 15 Jan. 5 Jan. 19 





O% Monday the weakness of sterling 
continued uncertainty about Bank rate 
and the Chancellor’s week-end plea for 
lower prices combined to keep prices weak 
in all sections of the market. But on Tues. 
day the improvement in sterling made for a 
firmer tendency, although buying remained 
selective. On Wednesday the strong over. 
night rally on Wall Street overshadowed 
any initial disappointment with the firs 
batch of steel dividends, and most sections 
of the market—including the cunds— 
advanced on a broad front. — 

Gilt-edged stocks attracted some insti- 
tutional buying and turnover markedly 
increased on Wednesday, though shor 
bonds were still weak. In the week t 
Wednesday 33 per cent War Loa 
gained 4 to 66, and in short-dated stocks 
4 per cent Conversion 1964 put on 4; to 
93%. In medium-dated stocks 4 per cent 
Gas 1969-72 improved i to 933. Foreign 
bonds were quiet, but Home Corporation 
stocks moved in sympathy with the funds; 
5 per cent LCC 1980-83, for example, 
closed 4 better at 984, bank shares lost 
some of last week’s gains with Lloyds down 
103d. at 65s. 3d. and National Provincial 
13d. easier at 66s. 13d.; exceptionally 
Barclays put on 43d. to 63s. 6d. 

Rises in industrial equities were scattered 
freely in all sections, and over the week 
to Wednesday’s close The Economist ordi- 
nary share indicator rose 1.2 points to its 
former peak of 352.7. A strong demand 
for steel shares developed before the divi- 
dend announcements, but some disappoint- 
ment over the lower profits from Whitehead 
and Thomas Firth and the absence of a 
scrip issue from United Steel put most sted! 
shares back from the peak levels reached 
earlier in the week. Even so, over the 
week United Steel gained 6d. to 75s. 34, 
Whitehead improved 1s, 6d. to 114s. and 
Dorman Long put on 6d. to 65s. 6d. 
Thomas Firth closed 1s. down at 49s. 6¢. 
and steel Company of Wales lost Is. t 
48s. 6d. 

Heavy engineering shares continued last 
week’s firmness with Vickers up 73d. a 
32s. 9d. In electricals the sharp rise in EMI 
on Wall Street prompted a rise of 3 
to 80s. 3d, in London, and substantial 
American buying of Philips Lamps caused 
them to shoot up 8s. 6d. to 1§0s.; Decc 
put on 1s. 6d. following the higher profits 
figures. Turner and Newall improvel 
IIs. 3d. to 100s. on the bigger profits and 
higher dividend. Aircraft shares wet 
stimulated by the imminent rationalisation 
of the industry, which should bring 1s 
corresponding crop of mergers. Shipping 
shares were also active. 

Oil shares were quiet but the undertone, 
helped by the strength of Wall Strect, 
remained firm. Burmah closed 6d. bettet 


at 46s. 6d. and Shell gained rs. to 1445. 64. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 5, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinkin funds) of £32,903,000 
compared with a deficit of £14,637, in the previous week 
and one of £32,477,000 in the corresponding. period of last 


year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £38,332,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £757,035,000 compared 
with £660,025,000 in 1958-59. 






Week | Week 
ended lended 
Dec. | Dec. 


6, 5, 
1958 | 1959 


April I, | April |, 
1958, 1959, 























£'000 





Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ........ 
CE oeccnneee esse 
— —_ tinwee'e 

PS. cceeeeereeee 


ee ere 
Other Inland Revenue 
DUES coc cadcvces 


MOD a tcVavqdecees 


Total Customs and 
Oe ice vawceves 


Motor Duties....... 


PO (Net Receipts) .. 
Broadcast Licences .. 
Sundry Loans....... 
Miscellaneous .... 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
Ns cwueadvaees 


600,000} 442,701 | 384,538] 36,383) 32,278 
| | 

79,000 cael 51,339] 2,631) 2,678 

es 188 














39,000] 24,683 





25,276 





1 7a 1,770 


“Above-line” Surplus or 


allie sae 326,586 291,198) 32,477 32,903 
“Below-line ”” Net Expendi- | 
i iehicesapacodiotacroh 333,439 465,837] 17,943 38,332 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 660,025, 757,035 | 50,420 71,235 
Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates ........ 
Defence See 


215,338) 134,840] 2,538 13,590 
92,300| 52,300] 5,000, —'400 
60,303| 101.471] 4,237) 2,886 

1510 ‘590 


47,915| 34,880 
405,856 | 323,491] 13,285 16,666 
| 
















eee eee eee ee ee 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £12 million in 1958-59, 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 














Advances | Total 
a . Public | Bank of | ‘Debt 
| ublic | Bank of | ebt. 

Tender | Tap Dept. | England | 

‘ 

1958 | 
Dee 3,420:0 | 1688-0 | 176-8 as, | Ses 
Sept. 5 3,260-0 | 1,886-4 | 247-1 | 1-3. | 5394-8 
» 12! 3280-0 | Vont-o | 207-1 3-8 | 5.421-9 
19 3310-0 | 1911-6 | 232-0 |... 5,453 -6 
3 S~*«*S:= SB 270-1 | 1-8 | 5,570-1 

cle x = | 
Oct, 3 3370-0 | 1,936-3 | 247-5 | 3-0 | 5,556-8 
» 10! 3390-0 | 1954-2 | 259-7 | 5603-9 
17, 3340-0 | 2016-0 | 241-4 | |. | Siea7-4 
24 3,430-0 | 2052-7 | 217-8 | 5700-5 
3) 3460-0 | 2:114-0 | 202-5 | 5776-4 
Nov. 7 3,520-0 | 2,023-4 | 227-1 - 5,770°5 
» 14) 3'580-0 | 1:942-9 | 223-8 .. | omer 
21 3,620-0 | 1887-2 | 223-6 | $,730-8 
28 3650-0 | 1902-9 | 205-1 1:3. | 5:759-3 
Dec. S| 3,660-0 | 1,888-5 | 5765-0 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, fe Pee 10, | Dee. 2, | Dee. 9 
following the rise in New York and some C wiing | 1958 "| 1959" | 1959 
pressure from the Bank of England in the 
money market, the rate for 91 day bills in | '*“*,Department®: 








Notes in circulation ...... 2,121-6 |2.172-5 ius 
London rose by 4 per cent to £3 108. 7.23d., | Notes jn,banking depe |,’ 28-8 |, 52-8 |. 36-1 
its highest for a year. This followed the Other securities.......... |' 08 | 0-7 0-7 
lowering of the syndicate’s bid by 8d, to | E2ié soizmd bullen | 84 | 84 | oS 
£99 2s. 4d. and at this price the market's Banking Department: | 
c-) eposits: 
allotment was increased from 46 per cent to Public accounts .......... 12-2 | 1-0 | 10-8 
§4 per cent. For the 63-day bills offered the IN so hckewsacaaceue 207-0 | 224-6 | 222:9 
° e 0, SS ea 69:4 | 63-8 64:0 
market lowered its bid by $d. to £99 7s. 8d. We dbikistwscen seuss: 288-6 | 299-4 | 297-7 
and secured an allotment of 90 per cent. Securities: 
The further rise in the United States ae ate | “SS | 7s | 3-5 
: : Siidecencassapasis | 21-8 | 20-9 | 21-0 
Treasury bill wget three a bills to MN tes cenecees | 276-9 | 263-9 | 258-9 
4.638 per cent stt eaves the Margin over Banking department reserve. 29:7 | 53-7 56-9 
the London rate at over one per cent. mideaien eo | hol ey 
Despite a large amount of official help Beamege reeecenneeny 
last Thursday two or three houses had to * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,275 million on 
December 9th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 


borrow a moderate amount from the Bank. 
Conditions eased over the week end 
and on Monday and Tuesday a few balances 
were unlent. On Wednesday however credit 





Amount (£ million) 


was short in spite of £9 million of Govern- | xe of ae sa Average | Allotted 
: Tender | Offered Applied Rate of | at Max. 
ment disbursements and although the oe 8 see fhe 


authorities gave a fairly large amount of help 




















four or five houses were again forced to pel, | Bee | Cor) ns & he % 
: ec. . . . . | 
borrow from the Bank. February bills have 
15 1959 | 91 day 
changed hands at 343 per cent. Sept. 4 | 290-0 395-4 | 69 9:53 | 80 
i 453-5 69 8:47 5 
MONEY RATES ~ 18 290-0 428-5 69 8-13 56 
cecenenes 430-0 69 5-24 64 
| Oct. 2 280-0 ' 411-6 69 10-48 54 
Bank rate (from Discount rates: x% ” 433-2 69 9-00 66 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 | Bank bills: se io 270 -Ot 444-4 | 68 4-91 34 
Deposit rates (max.): | OP Ova waes'e B5g—Z! hi » 23 260:0 456°5 68 6:74 37 
aie cGcacases 2 | z months ..... 359-3! 115 91 d 63 d 
i h cia Wie sc a: 35,31! ay lay 
— ‘| 335 33,.° 30 220-0 | 50:0 461-6 | 67 8-53 | 54 
Day-to-Day ....... 233-3 | Fine trade bills: 
Treasury bills: | 3 months..... 414-5 Nov. 6! 240-0 50-0 464-9 67 4-62 53 
eee 3 4 months..... 4'4-5 ” & =? = : = ; S a = | = 
Bacswenss 3 6 cs... ' 4 
oo hae ae =" ”. 27) 2200 60:0 415-4 | 6711-95 | 46 
NEW YORK Dec. 4 230-0 | 60:0 408-1 70 7-23 54 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: % * On December 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 4d. 
- rate: | November 30... 4-501 


secured 54 per cent. 63 doy bills at £99 7s. 8d. secured 90 per 
| December 8.... 4-638 cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 


| was for £290 mn. of 91 day bills. ¢ Allotment cut by £20 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


(from 3'2%, 10/9/59) at 








Official Razes Market Rates: Spot 


| December 9 


























































December 3 December 4 December 5 December 7 December 8 December 9 
United States '$ | 2:78-2:82 2: 7959-34 13 2: "eet, 2-795g—34 2-795g—34 2-79'5) 6-80! i¢ 2 7973-80 
Canadian oa eee 2: 66!e-'4 16 } 2-66! 616 26513 6-516 2°66-66', ' 2-667 16-716 
French Fr.. 13-622-14-027 13-71'4-34 | 19 nf -73 13-713g-5 13-71 3g—5g 13°733g—g | 13-737g-74!, 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11 -94-12-547, 12-14!4-!5 12- 1413-3, 12-133g—5g | 12 FA N4-34 12-10-10', | 1§2-10-10!, 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137°96- 139- es . 139- ae 139 -80- 139-80- 139-97!2- | 139-95- 

142-05 85 85 40.02', 140-00 
Dutch Gid.... | 10:-48-10-80 10- 5534867 ; 10- 56-ser, 10 557-56! 10-55!4-3,4 10- 5534-56 10-5534-56 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | II: 59! 4-11-9234 11 -663g—5, it 6619-34 | 11 -663g—5g 11 -663,—5g 11 -677g-68'g 11 6753-75 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-003,-82-00!, 80-15-30 80-15-30 {| 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire .. eH 1725-1775 1735!2-34 17357g-36'g | 1735!-34 1735!2-3,4 173734-38 1737!4~-38 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-4834-49 14-487,-49'!, 14-48!5-3, 14-48!5-34 14-50!g-3g | 314-50! g-3 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19-32'4-'> || 19-3 15g-75 19-315,-7 19-3134-32 | 19-317g-32', 19-32'4-1, 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30', 19-99'4-', | 19-98!,-3, 19-98!4-3,4 19 -9834-99 19-99-9914 19-99!5-20-00 

One Month Forward Rates 
Ne SNE Ws chacencendetexs Ig-'ac. dis | 'g-'4ce. dis |  'g—lge. dis Ig—'4gc. dis Ig—lac. dis Ig—'4c. dis 
nied wodioewecynwes 3g—'ac. dis 516-7 16c. dis 516-7 16¢. dis 716-7 16C. dis 716-7 16C. dis 716-71 6¢. dis 
DC ES whubdebdasvacnckaden l=I'oc. dis | 34-1 "4c. dis 34-1 ' 4c. dis 34-1! 4c. dis 34-1 4c. dis 5g—l'gc. dis 
PGs. ceaakeves ce vouneue i4c. pm-par 15—34c. dis 15-Ic. dis I-I 3c. dis 34-1 4c. dis I!o-2!5e. dis 
OO”. ere eer par-—5c. dis par-5c. dis par—Sc. dis par—Sc. dis par-Sc. dis par—5c. dis 
cen stedudeusened-ee '4c. pm-par '4c. pm-par ‘4c. pm-par | 'gc. pm—'gc. dis par—'4c. dis 1g—3gc. dis 
W. German D-Mk.............. I-I4pf. dis | I'g—13gpf. dis | 7g—I'gpf. dis 1-Iapf. dis | II 'apf. dis 1-1 apf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
De OEE OE convuscmessvocas 716-7 16C. dis 716-7 16. dis 716-7 16¢. dis 716-7 16¢. dis 716-7 16C. dis | 716-7 16C. dis 
CT Mins ccodedaserskdtuaws I'g—1I'4c. dis 1-1 'gc. dis Hig-I3; 6c. dis | L'g—I'4c. dis I'g—l'gc. dis | t'g—I'4c. dis 
DEEL 24 coskenwawncatiauncea \4c. pm-par 34-1! 4c. dis 3g—I gc. dis | I'4—134c. dis t-Iye. dis | 1'3-2!oc. dis 
le GE: CIs sade iccensen 2'g-23gpf. dis | 2'4-2!opf. dis | 2'g-23gpf. dis | 2'4-2'apf. dis | 2'4-2! apf. dis | 2'4-2'apf. dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ....... 250/5'4 | 250/8!, ae | 2850/8! 250/7 250/3'2 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 








BRITISH 
U K Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages......... Dec. 5th External Trade ........... This week 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Nov. 28th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Nov. 14th United States.......eee00. Oct. 10th 


















































Monthly averages ‘1958 1959 
Unit 
VALUE 
imports: 
DO coc saa ssbubpeaseeaneensns Saaeh £ million 321-7 336-8 312-5 303-0 309-2 325-4 
Food, drink and tobacco..........6+ is 119-6 123-3 124-4 120-8 122-8 135-6 
i: MIO scSidswscesecddsnunss ie ; 91-2 96-7 75-0 73-9 69-5 70-2 
PO seb bcnasésndkebovensscanvees < } 34-5 38-8 36:7 37-3 39-6 40-8 
Manufactures...... Mabsssautieseeeee . | 75:2 76:9 75:1 69°6 76:1 77-6 
Exports of UK produce: i 
OO css cPinkekbesvenestwessseb wise ” | 261-5 274-2 264-3 255:2 237-2 263-2 
Manufactures—Total......cceeeeeeees a | 216-6 227-8 222-0 213-3 197-0 220-3 
ia PE bc kt phen eee . | 36-7 39-7 35-9 32-2 32-8 35-0 
me Engineering products .. 95 | 104-7 11-8 115-2 | 110-1 100-3 114-0 
Textiles(2) ...... cneee a | 24:5 25-0 21-2 | 20-2 17-9 19-0 
ROGMPOHIG Ls 66s scsosdsscocscsciswens : ¥ ) uo | 108 | 7 | 12-7 98 | 16 | 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) | * F | 48-2 —51-8 | —36-5 |—35-0 | —62-:2 | —50-5 
VOLUME 
Imports: i 
PONE ake D sy bib saNeSSEAS SSSR ASS | 1954=100 | 110 | 114 14 | 1134 | i 1207 | 1233 eae 1194 | mee 128 
Food, drink and tobacco............ | a 109 113 W9 | 1184 a 1267 | 1173 ade 1094 a pan 
eS Se ern i ; 102 106 94 | 904 Se 977 1003 ba 1014 
i cai dinisles ougecndacrneuviniagien® | rs ; ous | 114 124 | 1284) 1377 | 154 | 1444 
PEPER f nikvknkdawedatansees e eee = 125 130 132 | 1314 1367 | 1503 1534 
Exports: | 
MN gsi bobbi ss5es sd set Shee SeeSs o 113 116 tia 1094 | 1157 j 1183 1114 ine | 129 
PMI Sc iNnksecdasawceasesacs | z 115 118 113 1ii4 1157 | 1203 1134 we. Sf 
Imports: i | 
Dollar area—Total...........eeeeee | £million | 70-9 80-3 65:5 | 62:1 65-3 65:8 | 69-0 70-8 60-0 70-1 | 85-0 
_ ee eee i | 33-9 40:1 29:2 | 23-7 | 30-0 33-3 29-0 28-2 23-8 32-4 45-6 
- gj. COS Sasunsckciouaus as | 29-0 26°7 25:7 | 26-9 | 25:7 24:4 | 28:5 28-8 25°8 25:2 | 28-4 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ........ is | 79-4 84-8 84-3. | 75-0 79-2 87-2 92:8 98-6 82-4 89:5 | 98-4 
i 
PRE MUONS casaktaesssediexcawese | io | 124-5 126-0 113-0 | 115-3 113-4 122-6 | 117-4 | 124-6 108-1 118-2 | 117-4 
Exports(5): | 
Dollar area—Total..........eeeeeeee = | 45-1 47-6 48-7 44-5 48-5 51-8 56:5 60-8 54:5 57-4 63-0 
= pM ES ohbepinscenesans ea 21-5 21-5 24:3 22-4 24-1 27-8 31-9 33-0 31-0 32:2 34-4 
= sp: WED ies en wes vine seae | 15-2 16-6 16:1 14-4 12-8 16-8 15-7 20-5 15-1 17-1 20:0 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ........ ‘ | 74-8 80-6 74:9 73-5 68-0 70-7 71-7 82-3 71-1 73°9 89-8 
Pe DONR iio s ddd eens Kissnpanees es 119-9 121-7 117-9 119-6 105-4 123-8 102-6 118-2 107-8 95-5 | 127-7 
Balance of trade (exports less imports): 
oe lbh ain, TE OE EO SOP ne se —25-8 | —32:7 | —168 |—17-6 | —16-8 | —14:0 |—12:5 | —10°0 | — 5-5 | —12-:7 | —22:0 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ........ ‘ss — 4-6 — 42 — 9-4 — 1-5 —!1-2 —16°5 —2I-1 — 16-3 —I1-3 —15-6 — 8-6 
I UNE ipsnbswbavkeskacencscen a — 4:6 — 4:4 + 4:9 + 4:3 — 8-0 + 1-2 —14-8 — 6-4 — 0-3 —22:7 | +10:3 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES ( 
Imports 
PPR cc kaneshse ve kdsseukesub sees 000 tons 398+ 4 377-5 376-8 368-7 348-4 406-1 352-9 407-4 307-7 277-0 344-1 
i eee ee bbe dbesedebeswubean % 72-4 74-2 69-5 81-0 62-6 56-5 50-7 78-8 61-4 70:8 70:0 
ee a ne ee a . . 194-3 235-0 220-1 197: 225-0 238-2 203-3 193-1 145- 288-9 202-2 
RIL) bay sek ki0 ss sdaeceswes ° > 27-0 30-6 21-5 21-5 16°4 9-9 29-2 31-9 23-3 17-9 18-5 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’(')..... | mn. Ib. 53-2 51-6 51-2 34-9 19-9 49-0 58-9 63-6 33-5 24-6 45:5 
Rubber, natural and synthetic(') ..... 000 tons 18-2 22-7 17-0 9-9 12:2 14-5 13-5 16-5 21-4 20-3 11-4 
MINE) cubes chasusawineesases *000 stds. 104-8 119-8 106-4 145-1 131-4 124-4 162-9 197-9 160-5 155-2 159-2 
POE p Sine ccesknadeneesscepeies | °000 tons 183-3 178-2 175-2 177-9 184-5 | 181-8 177-0 15i-4 176-2 196-9 | 220-6 
Crude petroleum ...cscccocccsesecss } mn. galls. 618 604 732 802 788 | 819 845 862 800 889 | 814 
Exports of UK produce: | | 
Coal, including bunkers............. | 000 tons 812 666 403 363 408 424 295 368 310 318 | 449 
Woven piece-goods—cotton(2) ....... | mn. sq. yds. 40 38 32 30 27 | 27 25 28 30 zm | 32 
» ‘ e WONT). .iscssce | ’000 sq. yds. 9,107 9,029 7,887 7,843 6,132 6,877 7,157 9,305 8,755 7,184 | 8,856 
Passenger cars and chassis ........... | number 27,848 35,360 40,336 34,921 38,203 39,230 47,586 53,561 38,147 | -38,513 | 49,892 
Commercial vehicles and chassis...... | ss 10,506 | 10,216 9,306 8,747 | 7,186 7,913 9,953 11,903 8,795 8,508 | 12,663 
PIprecwitral GFRCROIB Kc oc.csccccccccce - 7,482 9,411 8,711 7,549 7,961 7,357 9,609 9,657 9,045 8,648 10,473 
Machinery—electrical............000. £'000 5,314 5,612 5,836 5,948 4,034 5,861 5,573 | 6,097 5,303 4,514 6,656 
7 DE cis wcwnnvewseawaks és 38,657 42,211 42,784 39,870 | 37,848 40,567 42,629 | 49,456 45,442 39,589 51,314 
Chemicals, elements and compounds . | ea 4,948 5,219 5,025 5,716 4,723 4,880 5,337 6,409 6,026 5,321 6,249 


(') Retained imports. (2) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3) Average for second quarter. 


(4) Average for third quarter. (5) 1956 figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. (6) In 1959. indices for total imports and 
exports but not for the classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel Islands. (7) Average for fourth guarter. (8) Figures in italics are not strictly 


comparable with 1959 figures; the major differences are that the 1956 and monthly 1958 figures for OEEC countries exclude Spain and for the Sterling Area include Iraq. 
(°) November figures: total imports 329-4, UK exports 275-4, re-exports 10-9. 
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NOTICE OF OFFER FOR SALE 


DIMPLEX LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


Authorised: Shar e Capital Issued and 


Fully Paid: 
£250,000 in 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each £250,000 





The Company has no Mortgages, Debentures or other Loan Capital or 
Bank Overdrafts outstanding. 


MINSTER TRUST LIMITED 
OFFER FOR SALE 


300,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 19s. Od. per share 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION 








The Application List for the Ordinary Shares now offered will open at 
10 a.m. on Wednesday, 16th December, 1959, and will close on the same day. 





The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 


1. In 1949 the Company acquired the registered design for the “Dimplex” 
permanently oil-filled, thermostatically controlled electric radiator. After 
considerable developments and modifications, the pressed steel radiator in 
its present form was evolved and the Company changed its business to the 
manufacture of these radiators and “Dimplex” water radiators. Since 1949 
the Company has extended its range of products and in addition now 
manufactures, under the “Dimplex” name, the well-known range of 
skirting board style Convector Heaters, Infra-red domestic heaters, fires 
and commercial heaters, and overhead radiant heaters, oil-filled towel 
rails, both chromium-plated and enamelled, and copper water radiators 
for open circuit installation. 


2. Net Assets of the Group, excluding goodwill, amounted at 30th June. 


1959, to £386,071. 


3. The Directors are of the opinion that, subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, the profits of the Company for the year ending 30th June, 1960, 
calculated on the basis used in the Accountants’ Report, will be not less 
than £225,000. In that event, it would be the intention of the Directors, 
subject to unforeseen circumstances, to pay a dividend or dividends in 
respect of the year ending 30th June, 1960, totalling not less than 25 per 
cent., less tax, on the issued Ordinary Share Capital of £250,000 payable as 
to an Interim Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent., less tax, in April, 1960, 
and a Final Dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, payable in October, 1960. 


Copies of the Offer of Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be 
considered, and Forms of Application, are obtainable from :— 








B. HANSFORD & CO. 
Kent House, Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2 


and from 


MINSTER TRUST LIMITED 
Minster House, Arthur Street, London, E.C.4. 
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1, North John Street __ Head __24/28 Lombard Stree! 
LIVERPOOL 2 Offices LONDON E.C.3 





A NEW Milestone in the history 


of the TEMPERANCE 
Permanent 


















Deposits in 
this Society are 


NOW- scam 


Your money will be in good hands 
at the Temperance Permanent, 
where extra care is taken to main- 
tain an unsurpassed record of 
safety and security. 









Please ask for 
savings booklet—reference (R6) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 


Branches throughout the Country. 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 





Trade Promotion 
is our Specialty 


The promotion of trade has been one 
of the principal objects of our bank 
for the past years. If you are doing 
business in the Far East, our large 
Foreign Division assures you friendly 
co-operation. 
EC2 5 

Telephone AVENUE 1030 

Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON 


Enguiries relating to Errt should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. LTD., 





THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


188 offices throughout Japan 


85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 


London Branc 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus 


» London, E.C.2 
New York Agency : 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Calcutta Representative 


Office : 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-!. 
% DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 


ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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uy 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
ansete y 50,957, O34 


COMPANY LIMITED 
reserves 1 3,005,296 
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if LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 


current market rates of interest. 


HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER, 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.I. 


LONDON, E.C.3. 
TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 - TELEX 25182 
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Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


‘EDITIV 
















f purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 
service. ¥g \ ws ee | private companies and small public companies 
: | ° e 
where shareholders have to make provision for 
' 
| 





Air Sea and Rail travel Bookings 


accommodation arranged. 


Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 










The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problaw 
will be sent on request to the Trust 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, C2 


Telephone National 0251 





Secretar tes & Vanage s 


Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 






Branches in 
Leicester. Mean hester, Leeds 


and in Edinburgh 



















Birmingham, 


* LONDON OFFICE: 12 old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
: Telephone Metropolitan 8761 — Telex 22652 


; INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


335 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. © 
Cables: Cubiform Melbourne—Telex MLB184 j 









‘Tl read 


HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI 


HY. Albert cle Bary & Co.N.W. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 


about it in 


‘Cover’... 


. . . the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company to _ its 
friends and connections 
in the United Kingdom. 
Each number deals with 
a variety of aspects of 
insurance business in non- 
technical language and 
prints articles of general 
; interest not only to the man who 
sells and services insurance but also to executives who have 

responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No. 27 
’ @ re) 4 r=) , a % CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 


% INSURANCE OF MONEY 
FREE 9 a tbe FREE % INFLATION AND EXPORT CREDIT 


% FORCE ‘D’ IN OPERATION 


Apply to our bank for the opening of | PROVINCIAL 


Convertible Guilders Accounts INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


STRAMONGATE, KENDAL «- 100, CANNON ST, LONDON 


Mi Retmind your secrTiry to mite for your Copy Tovey / 


-V¥>3) 


International banking of every description 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MS tf, have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of an 
~XPORT SALES MANAGER 


for the European company of a successful international 
group with manufacturing units in Holland, Canada 
and Australia, marketing a range of non-ferrous 
consumer durables. 


The Export Sales Manager will be responsible for 
the development of 9 territorial markets, each under 
its own resident Manager, stretching from Scandinavia 
to the Far East. The post, although located in 
Holiand, will involve considerable travel, mostly in 
Europe. The company is international in outlook 
and career prospects are good. Initial earnings about 
£3,000. 


Candidates must be aged between 30-40 and have 
had at least 10 years’ sales experience, which should 
include selling in the field, directing and leading a 
sales force, responsibility for sales promotion and a 
knowledge of export. A degree or professional 
qualification, and fluency in French, German or 
Dutch are desirable. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference §.1948, to P. J. H. Fryer. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed 
to our client unless he gives permission after «a 
confidential interview at which he will be given 
full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, SIRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


RAINING POSTS: Vacancies exist for men aged 23-26 

with industrial, service or university background and good 
academic record, for interesting training posts with the 
Engineering Components Group of Companies whose main 
factory is situated in Slough. 

Suitable applicants will be trained over a period of two 
years with a view to appointment to permanent positions of 
responsibility, and selection will therefore be critical. 

Please reply stating age, educational attainments, service 
and industrial experience to the Personnel Manager, Engineer- 
ing Components Limited, Liverpool Road, Slough, Bucks. 


wmstzL have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of an 
ECONOMIST 


for a company over 5,000 strong, manufacturing 
consumer goods in pleasant surroundings in the West 
of England. He will be responsible for establishing 
a new department to advise management of the 
implications of market trends and economic conditions 
for company policies, and will have wide terms of 
reference. 


Candidates must have a degree or equivalent in 
economics and a sound knowledge of statistical 
methods. They may either have experience in 
providing economic reports to management and now 
be ready to run their own department, or they may 
be recent graduates with high academic qualifications 
who will be given guidance and training for a few 


>> 


years. Age range therefore 22 to 30 and commencing 
salary up to £2,000. 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference $.2059, to R. W. H. Lubbock. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed 
to our client unless he gives permission after a 
confidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the social sciences. This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only Economics, Govern- 
ment, etc., but equally, fields such as Education, Jurisprudence 
and Social Medicine. Values within the range of £1,000— 
£1,800 per annum (Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £1,850—£2,250 per annum (Simon _ Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. They are open to members of the public services as 
well as to persons with academic experience. Applications 
should be sent by January 15, 1960, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased to answer any 
enquiries regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of ASSIST- 
ANT in the Research Section of the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies. The successful candidates will be expected to 
pursue research in Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology, General 
Sociology or Industrial Sociology and should be gradu- 
ates in any of these subjects or in Modern History or 
Economic History. There are vacancies in both Grade II 
(which carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) and Grade III. 
The salary scales are as follows:—Grade II, £700 to £850 per 
annum; Grade III, £600 to £650 per annum. Applications 
should be sent not later than December 18, 1959, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained, 
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Comptroller 


* THIS new appointment is with a large and established group of Unit 
Trusts in London. 

e HE will have responsibility for all the administration and accounting 
work. He must be a Chartered Accountant with wide and up to date 
personal experience of modern accounting techniques, including the 
use of machines. It is also desirable that he should have knowledge of 
share registration and transfer work. 

¢ HE should be between 35 and 40 and the starting salary will be about 
£3,000, but dependent on age and experience. 

¢ BRIEF details should be sent in confidence to us as the company’s 
advisers on the understanding that nothing will be disclosed to the 
company without permission. 


Letters should be addressed to Sir Hilary Biggs. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD | 


10 HALLAM STREET + LONDON WI 








CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


invite applications 


from men (preferably under 40) with an Honours Degree in Mathematics or Science 
or Economics with Statistics. 


for an opening in their 
STATISTICAL CONTROL ORGANISATION 


A scientific approach to quality control, coupled with experience in applied statistics, 
are essential qualifications. 


This is a new post offering a wide field of interest and excellent prospects. 


Applications should include details of qualifications and experience and be 
addressed to the Personnel Director, 


CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED, BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM 





COMPANY 
SECRETARY 





(a Chartered Accountant) 
is required for the London office of Messrs. Gonzalez Byass Limited 


He will, essentially, be a man of good social standing, having preferably had 
some experience in the Company Secretary’s office of a first-class, but not necessarily 
large, commercial concern and he will be responsive to the unusually pleasant 
atmosphere associated with the wine trade. 

His duties will be mainly on the accountancy side in the supervision and 
co-ordination of the firm’s accounts with those of its subsidiaries, but he will be able 
to take broad-gauge responsibility covering the many types of work which can fall 
to the lot of the Company Secretary, perhaps more in the medium-sized business than 
in the very large organisation. 

The ability to deal with a wide range of insurance and trade mark matters would 
be a desirable qualification. 

The age of the successful applicant will be between 30 and 40, the minimum 
salary envisaged is £2,000, but will be open to negotiation with the ideally suitable 
candidate, and there are certain expense allowances. A contributory pension scheme 
will be applicable within six months. 

Initial brief written applications in the strictest confidence (names will not be 
disclosed without the candidate’s consent) to Ref: R.136. 


SENIOR STAFF CONSULTANTS LTD., 
141, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
who are advising on this appointment. 
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COLOMBO PLAN 


Applications are invited for an 1 appolntees as PROFESSOR 


or SENIOR LECTURER IN E OMICS at the University 
College, Colombo, under the Technical Co-operation Scheme 
of the Colombo Plan. Would be required to organise the 
department and set up research section and to lecture to 
students preparing for London B.Sc. Should hold good 
honours degree in Economics, a research degree and have * 
Jeast five years’ University teaching experience. Specialise 
knowledge of Economic Theory, Banking and Accounting 
particularly useful. Sai between £2,000 and £3,000 per 
annum, according to qualifications and experience plus tax 
free overseas allowance of £1,175 per annum (married) and 
£675 per annum (single) plus other allowances. Duration two 
years With possibility of renewal. Contract with United 
Kingdom Government. For further information and applica- 
tion forms write Ministry of Labour (E.9), 26-28 King Street, 
$.W.1, quoting E9/71/TCS/CEY. 





NEW APPROACH 
TO FINANCE WORK 


Ford of Dagenham have now reached a size and 
complexity which require a new and imaginative 
approach to finance work. The existing system of 
accounting, profit budgeting, cost control, forecasting 
and analysis is being augmented by a wider ranging 
service to management. 


Only men of the highest possible calibre who are 
capable of appraising complicated data and under- 
standing all the implications of important policy 
matters are being assigned to this work. 


Applications from men between the ages of 25 and 
30 are now invited. Salary and prospects will be 
most attractive but the standards set are uncom- 
promising and it is unlikely that men without a 
good honours degree or professional qualification will 
be accepted. 


Replies should be addressed to Mr. H. G. Deville. 
Ford Motor Company, Limited, Dagenham, Essex. 


ONDON MERCHANT BANKERS require ASSISTANT, 

age twenties, post National Service, for Investment Depart- 
ment. Career. Some initial acquaintance with Economics 
and Finance essential, languages useful.—Write Box DE/13, 
clo 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 
require 


SENIOR ECONOMIST for an interesting appoint- 
ment in the Economics and Intelligence Department 
of their Marketing Division. 


Applications are invited from experienced men in 
the age group 30-37 with a good Honours degree, 
preferably in Agricultural Economics and with a know- 
ledge of statistics. 


YOUNGER MAN with similar qualifications for an 
appointment in the same department. 


Attractive 
Prospects. 


commencing salaries and _ excellent 


Applications, in_ writing, to Chief Personnel Officer, 
Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


TATISTICAL OFFICERS required by EAST AFRICA 

HIGH COMMISSION for posting to DAR-ES-SALAAM 
and NAIROBI initially. Appointment on two years’ proba- 
tion for permanent and pensionable establishment. Commenc- 
ing salary (including Inducement Pay) according to qualifica- 
tions and experience in scale £1,056 rising to £1,341 a year. 
Outfit Allowance £30. Free passages. Liberal leave on full 
salary after tour of 30-36 months. Candidates, under 40, 
should have Higher School Certificate or equivalent, and 
Preferably higher qualifications in Economics, Statistics or 
allied subjects. Experience preferably supervisory, in statis- 
tical or similar office essential. Duties will include mainten- 
ance of statistical series and field studies on subjects such as 
family budget, agricultural, industrial and distribution surveys. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 4 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and experi- 
ence and quote M3A/52745/EN. 





INVESTMENTS MANAGER 


required to work in Pensions Department of a large 


Industrial Company at London Head Office. Appli- 
cants who should be between 40 and 50 years of 
age must have an extensive knowledge of Stock 


Exchange practice and the ability to collect, analyse 
and apply statistical information and data. Training 
and experience should have been acquired through 
service with Investment Trusts, Investment Depart- 
ments of Banks, Insurance Companies or Pension 
Funds. Salary in accordance with age and experience. 
could be in the region of £2,750-£3,250. Applicants 
should write in detail quoting No. 944 to Box No 
3071 c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway 
House, London, E.C.4. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
F The College proposes to elect shortly an OFFICIAL 
jELLOW AND TUTOR, or LECTURER, in ECONOMICS. 
i 's intended that he should take up his duties on October 
» 1960. Application forms and full particulars may be 
oblained from the Senior Tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford, 
A = applications should be made: not later than January 


Registered as a Newsparer 
Newspaper Ltd.. at 22 


Authorised as Second Class Mail. 
Ryder Street. 


EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


A vacancy occurs in the Commercial Manager’s department 
of the Board at their Headquarters in Leicester for an 
Assistant Statistician. The post is open to graduates in 
economics with qualifications and/or experience in statistical 
work and preference will be given to those who have know- 
ledge or experience of market research. 


The commencing salary will be within Grades A.P.T. V/VI 
(£629-£744) of the National Salary Scales according to 
qualifications and experience. 


The position is pensionable and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 


Applications stating age, experience, qualifications, present 
appointment and salary, together with the names of two 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary of the Board, 
Beverley House, University Road, Leicester, within 14 days of 
the appearance of this advertisement. 

A. GWYNNE DAVES. 


COMMONWEALTH CORRESPONDENT is required for the 
London Press Service which is sent daily by wireless to 
all parts of the world as part of the official Overseas Informa- 
tion Services. The CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
seeks for this post an accomplished journalist or writer with 
much topical broadcasting experience, whose work has called 
for a wide knowledge of affairs within the Commonwealth as 
a whole. The correspondent, who should have. a keen 
understanding of economic and constitutional subjects, will be 
responsible for reporting on current Commonwealth develop- 
ments and writing explanatory items and articles on Common- 
wealth topics. Personal acquaintance with one or more 
of the member States of the Commonwealth (apart from the 
United Kingdom) is desirable. The post is graded SENIOR 
INFORMATION OFFICER (unestablished); salary £1,395 to 
£1,660 (men); £1,345 to £1,600 (women).—Write giving age, 
full details of qualifications and experience to Manager 
(P.E.994), Ministry of Labour, Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 

mly those candidates selected for interview will be advised. 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 1113 and 1124 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Lectureship in Economic Statistics 


The University proposes to appoint with effect from Ist 
October, 1960, a Lecturer in Economic Statistics. Stipend in 
the scale £900-£1,750 per annum, plus F.S.S.U., and children’s 
allowances of £50 per annum for cach child. Eight copies of 
applications, with names of two referees, by 3lst January, 
1960, to Secretary of Faculties, University Registry, Oxford, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


1125 
TRAVEL 


WINTER SPORTS 
THROUGH COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful sel<ction of inclusive 
holidays at over 100 resorts! A few examples of cight-day 
holidays with rail and sea travel are: 

ADELBODEN 


£26 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s. 
LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 0s. IGLS £23 17s. 
AROSA £28 Ils. KITZBUHEL £25 16s. 
DAVOS £29 IIs. ORTISEI £27 13s. 


and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes (sleeping 
accommodation) on the Special Trains. You can also travel 
by air. Write for FREE 112-page programme “ Winter 
Sports” to THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. H/C/RO, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, or from any 


office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking 
agents. 





EDUCATION 
B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
successfully prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
seeking executive appointments in commerce or industry, 
government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 


U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law 
Exams, ¢etc., from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students assed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law. 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 

. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and _ intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


9/- a line, 


‘* Which ?’’ 


The December issue of * Which’ 
anti-freeze compounds 
Christmas hampers 
model train sets 
toy sewing machines. : 

Annual subscription for 12 issues of “ Which?”, 

published by the Consumers’ Association, costs £1, 
to Box C, 333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


reports on 





REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 


Write to the Managing Director, Remploy, Ltd., 25-28 
pacsaghes Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 
ines). 


DIRECTORS’ SECRETARIES 


We have a few genuinely top calibre secretaries 
awaiting sufficiently attractive opportunities. If you 
can offer the right post, please let us know at once. 


THE WIGMORE AGENCY, 
78 WIGMORE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 


HUNter 9951. 


“CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 








Post Office Dept.. 
London, S.W.1. 


Ottawa. 


Printed in England by St 
Telephone : 


Whitchall 1511. Postaze on 





ATHER A FILM PRODUCER: Give him a ciné camera 


_ for Christmas. The new Bell & Howell Turret Autoset 
with normal, wide-angle, long distance lens and automatic 
exposure setting. Simple and amazing value: £57 10s. lid. 


—Wallace Heaton Ltd., The Ciné Camera People, 127 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 
HE Purchasing Officers Association maintains an Appoint- 
ments Register, and employers requiring the services 
of purchasing staff are invited to communicate with the 
Association at Wardrobe Court, 146a Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.4. (City 3841.) 
UTS, cheese and wine at Christmas—a wonderful com- 
bination! When the wine is El Cid Sherry you can be 


win all 


sure that this light yet full-bodied Amontillado will 
hearts. 


PRESTIGE IN THE GIFT... 
.-- AND IN THE GIVING... 


In our Bond Street showrooms you 
presents in profusion . . - Jensen silver, jewellery, stainless 
steel tableware . . . unique in design, traditional in craftsman- 
ship . + + also delightful B&G Copenhagen porcelain, Danish 
or Swedish glass . . . at prices from as little as a few shillings. 
You are very welcome to look around at Georg Jensen—or we 
will gladly send you our illustrated brochure. 


GEORG JENSEN LTD, 


15 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 2504, 


will find Christmas 





LL about Nu-Way oil-tiring installed in 2,150,000 homes 

around the world. What it is—what it docs—what it 
costs. Available on credit purchase terms Send now for 
new illustrated leaflet—Nu-Way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box 
A546), Droitwich. 

'OUND—a new inierest in winter photography with our 

Pocket Electronic Flash. £18 18s. Od.—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
wrt ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 

the law be changed? Decide for yourself afier reading 

“SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HO\MO- 
SEXUALITY,” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shafics- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1 Price Is., postage 4id 


Clements Press. 
this 


THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 


THE ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous, 
In the evening the City’s finest banqueting and reception suite. 


Telephone: Avenue 4363. 


Ltd., London, 
UK 4d.; 


EC A. 


Sid 


Published by The Economist 
issuc : Overseas 
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* 


TRADE ‘MARK 













STEEL CURVES 
THAT SING! 


The arched backs of bridges that chant of beauty and strength 
as they hold firm against the tides of rivers, or the angry winds. 
Yawata’s quality steel plates and structures contribute power and 
grace to mighty bridges, and to tiny spans. 








: 


LTD. 


ane 


' 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 





